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.'•■••■■■ TKE VOICd o? a:^eica. 

*1 . . ■ . 

’’The Voice of America A name, slightly pretentious, yet we 11-calculated 
to' arouse sufficient curiosity and influence, has flour-red n bhe-ifcers*-than a score of 
,years of its existence t'o a v,•ell-recognised institution all over the world. It is 
lov 0 d <*/*.large grouts of nationalities and peoples, accepted by others, tolerated 
by some, criticised by friends and foes, and certainly intensely disliked by the 
rulers of those who forcedtheir people into acceptance of an ideology wnich differs 
entirely iron the normal and regular mentality of the peoples of* the Free World. 

This history of the Voice intends to weave together facts about 

’• ‘ ... •• » 
an organisation which stands curiously aloof of generally and historical!^ establ¬ 
ished practices in t is country, where government ownership and control in any 
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field of our public life is regarded with suspicion and distrust. This form dip’ 
owner?.hip and control,however, • was forced upon us not only by the rapidly prosresg- 
’.ng political, ideological and international developments in a changing world, but 
also by the plethora of new technical inventions, in which UftCle.3iam‘s country * ! 

had a full share. : .' ' i 

trier to the airplane and radio age, this country fconsidered itself immure 

y^t- 

c'S external danger, both physically and ideologically. Two vast OcojVfciV. spreading 

iast and West for. l.hpu$and§. of miles, a friendly-neighbor in the -Forth, & sudden 

‘ fei . 

cortoractlonas one goes South, gave ,in&Ud, <* jUoLilied fcvjulr.c.ence 

in defending; 

■'d'/ii# 

f.-ea " 0 ns. 



Be and our Continent vrith the aid of conventional 

MiWTtf 1 te- ' 


tot during the last forty years matters changed, and changed all too much. 

/ i ' ' ' * . ’ ' 

riptahcco' were-'.abolished 'by .the invention of fas.t-flying planes, and ,later: ;jets; 
the discover;/' of broadcasting linked us with the nations of other parts of the world# 


* V >•• M f)tr 

j-.j.i - *«.-v 


• c* ■*-' ‘*lc i 

during-ipflu bar 1'.,. t;c wv re to ‘"denari.' from the usual cl 


-of apt r.n;- ? a;:-.n; 
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President Woodrow Wilson felt obliged to establish the, “Creel Committee of 
Public Information,’* after the-United States entered the first worldwide Holocaust 
in the second decade of our century. T'ris permittee, orgaiuzed by George Creel, 
a distinguished newspaperman, was entrusted to present a "fair and full" picirttre 
of the United States to the rest of the world, and to counteract the propaganda 
efforts of Kaiser Wilhelm*s Germany, and later, the ideological entreaties- of 
the Bolsheviks who' came to power in Russia toward the end of the First World War. 
True to old trgjjditions, this Creel Committee had disappeared as the first traces 
of the effects’of the World War were believed to be eradicated, in 1919, 

■ ' After this year no specialized government agency had been established 

to present a faithful picture of the United States .to a distrustful world* 

The United States Government was devoid of an appropriate tool to combate an 
increasing anti-American sentiment in the'world,— we can say: a growing 
anti-Aneri.can agitation in many of the foreign countries» some of whom were 
pur close allies during the wai?* 


Underdeveloped or destroyed countries, or impoverished people. 


* . ' 

las ui envy of the poor brother against the rich. Before the 


as a rale hate those who are rich and successful. The anti-Americanism of many 
• . • i . 

Europeans, Latin Americans and also of other peoples from other countries of 

the world, was largely due to impoverishment of the middle classes in Germany 

and Thmenfc and wner.ployrent in different parts of the globe- 

— ap fond| 

'***~*\ HBSSBl!,, . 

id dissatisfaction gained in the form. anti- British feeling, 
and a little over a half-a-century the English businessmen,polificiahs and 
tourists were the subjects of the drawings of European cartoonists. 

Nevertheless, the eM of the First World War found a new phenomenon: 
anti-Amoricanism. Because of the lack of effective mass communications or-some 


form of information effort on the part of.the United States, even such well- 
organized and highly charitable' activities as Herbert'Hoover• p Ameri can ‘belief 
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Administration, or the generous 1 help of the t American Red Cross did little to 

- ' ■ . •' "• . ’ / ■ __ • 

mitigate the anti-American feeling in Europe, exept in areas directly benefiting 
’ey the work of the above societies. 

In the days of inflation in Europe after Viorld War I. and in 
the period of the subsequent collapse of the currencies and the closing down of 
many of the industries, this ugly mood in Europe increased, but the United 
States regained aloof and unconcerned over the development of this adverse 
worldwide propaganda, as the mere idea of any kind of information or propaganda 
was, as in the past, received with considerable doubt. 

The increasing propaganda activities of the Italian Fascists and G e rman 
Nazis were addressed chiefly to domestic audiences, but with the passing years 
they tried to influence Americans of Italian or German origin,too. When this 
agitation assumed disturbing'forms, the Government of the United States first 
endeavored to insulate the consequences of this foreign agitation to the 
local groups in the States, The old tradition at home prevented the employment 
of any censorship, retaliation or suppression. 

When in the growing years of the thirties, t v he national. interest 
of the United States required the support, in an intensified degree, of the 
democracies of the Western World against authoritarian and totalitarian states. 

Or, SCiiiO llLjiiLb • of rf-*i— uriticii/L cL v pcU'tluUb 

d about our plans, interests and aspirations, 

by air waves had been developed not only 

.! 

by the hostile, but also by the friendly governments', I$r this time Britain 
and France, as well as other democratic countries, were engaged in international 
broadcasting activities, through facilities owned and operated by these Governments, 
Yet we have to rejtcall that even toward the end of the thirties international 
short wave broadcasting was still walking in its baby shoes. 
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The young generation in this country hardly will be able to realize that 

certain services* appliances and "instruments which they take for granted in the 

pursuit of their daily life, are,in realty, new achievements, unknown to i-eir. 

•• .. a. 

forebears even as late as a generation ago* The airplane, which today is a common 

means of carrier, dates in its practical forms only from the days just before' 

■ ' . <i n |r ■ 

World d ar I, Broadcast^i/is even newer,—it 'is only forty years old if we 
include the experimental stages* 

The first known experimental radio program was broadcast by Professor 
Fessenden at Brandt Rock,Mass# on Christmas eve of 1906. Ten years later, during 
’world/'ar I., David Sarnoff, today Chairman of the Radio Corporation of America, 
then in the employment of the Marconi Wireless Telegraoh Company* of America, 
conducted successful experiments in transmitting music by broadcasts* But it was i. 
only on llovemter 2,1920, that station KDKA at the V.’estinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company in East Pittsburgh,Pa., began regular broadcasting. Allegedly 
the Dutch did such broadcasting before fcm this* . * 

Government-controlled radio of course is'much younger, even abroad. 

The British Broadcasting Company in London,England, started its daily broadcasts 
on November llith,1922, and the British Broadcasting Corporation, which was the 
successor company, was constituted under Royal Charter, fir ten years, on 




rr>t up under a PwO^al Cn- 


h w-. 


« t wo 4* ry 


^though £l percent of its stocks are in the hands 
and its external (overseas) program ( the part of 


January 1st,] 
be a privates 
of the BritiSl 

the BBC comparable to the Voice of America) obtains its finances by appropriation 
voted by the House of Commons (the _3BC calls this noney given by the Parliament 
for the external services "grant-in-aid*) * 

The BBC's External Services started in 1932 when the first broadcasts toi 
the Empire were initiated. To combat the growing Axis propaganda, the BBC started, at th 

' ' ■ ’ V ■ 
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the request of the British Government 1 , services in Arabic,German,Italian and French i 

19361. Transmissions in Spanish- and Portuguese started in the same year. Other 

broadcasts were then added during the -war. 

' • * 

In most of the other countries broadcasting had started in the middle 

■B&skkifor in the laje twenties,but with few exceptions, all these broadcasting 

stations were either government-owned or controlled. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is founded on.principles 

similar to the BBC# The German radio was in the hand of the German government. 

before the war (and during the war) and only after the occupation by the Allies 

did private German companies start their broadcasting activities. French 

boradcasting was, to a great extent, government owned and controlled. 

. \j. ■ - 

In the United States domestic broadcasting was always in ; 
private hands and remained so. The very limited short wave broadcasting stations 
for external purposes were also in private hands before the war. They were 
free from government influence even after the outbreak.of the war in Europe. 

Only in the fall of 19U0 a: Radio Division was originated in the Communicat^lons 
Division of the Government, to check vaguely the activities of the short wave 
stations of the private companies. Out of this Radio Division was born the Foreign 
Information Service of the Coordinator of Information and the Radio Division 


of the Coord 


croadcastsi 



4ifeMeramerican Affairs, in the late summer of lih'U 
s|^li#arbor government intervention into these short wave ■ 




. only in February 19h2 was the first broadcast beamed to 

Europe from the'’Madison Avenue office of the Coordinator of Information. And 
only on October 3l,19h2, did the United' States Government .take over all the 
short wave broadcasting stations for its own pse. And even : ^fter .this date for 
a while some of the private stations, naturally now under the control of the 
Office of Vlar Infornation, continued to broadcast to Eu^one. 
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HISTORY OF THE HAKE •» VOICE 0? AMERICA". 


Khen in July 19'tl the first Latin nerican broadcasts over Columbia 
Breadcasting System stations were arranged by the Office of the Coordinator 
of I n ter-Amcricani Affairs (Kelson Rockefeller}.the talk, to South America 
started with an announcement: "This is. the Voice of the United States'of America," 

or in Spanish; "Esta es la voz de los Estados Unidps.'H;- It was natural that 

) _ . 

to the sensitive,touchy and proud South Americans it was impposible to say . 

"This is the Voice of America." In fact, just because of the sensitiveness 
of the Latin Americans Nelson Rockefeller had opposed later the choice of 
announcement by the Coordinator of Information's office in its European 
broadcasts. .. ' ;ri 

Vihen in February 19^2 the Foreign Information Service section of the 
Coordinator of Information's office started to broadcast to Germany,France and 
Italy, the first broadcast to Germany was read tyWilliam Harlan Hale, that 

^ i 

time chief of the German desk of the broadcasting serviceEjof the Coordinator 
of,Information. Hale is at present managing editor of the magazine "Horizon*" 

Mr.Hale told me thao in his first broadcast in German he announced: "Jetzt 
hoeren Sie Stimmen aus Amerika." This sentence in English has several meanings* 
"Stimmen" ca|^^^^|pic€i8", but also"opinions", wrevj.etrs,", hut »vpn "r. es ' 1 c/die.7, 

- Strauss' famous waltz: "Stimmen aus der Wienerwald,"-Melodies 

from the is the plural of "Stimme", but while ’fetimme" 

“•s defiitelsr definitely "Voice", "Stimmen" have other meanings,too. 


"liiloxr.at;.. ;n supplied by Kiss Brody, at present with the New York office 

of the "Voice of America." 
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Great discussions arose out of this announcement and after a while it was 
decided that the formula " Hier spricht die Stircme Amerikas"—’'This is the 

9 • _ - 

Voiceof America,” vias to be adopted. Thus in the cloudy,cold last days of 
j . 

February 19h2 the name "Voice of America” appeared on the ether. Bob 

Sherwood, the head of the Foreign Information Service, and by then a famous 

playwright, endorsed the name. 

The example of the German desk was followed by the other language 
services, and tj&s synonimous titles were adapted by the other desks. This the 
French service announced: ."L’Arterique en guerre vous parle," (America at war 
speaks to you,), the Italian : "Questa e la voce dell'America” (This is the 
voice of America) and so on. 

Officially the name has not yet been adopted. The "Voice of America” 

■ • ■ ... - j . - - 

sounded too flippant to become the official name of the broadcasting.activita.es 

of thee Government* Yet it would had been impossible for the announcers to 

introduce the broadcasts somewhat in this fashion: ” This is a broadcast of ■ 

■ . • - . : " , i 

the Foreign $saada&&f Information Service of the Office of the Coordinator of 

Information," or later: "This is a broadcast of the Overseas Branch of the 

Office of War Information." 


Id: had been in a similar predicament- if they were to say 

“'fthe British Broadcasting Corporation." But British broadcasting 

* - 

* * 

'poSeb started in 1922, and ’ey the time the overseas newscasts 


Theygritish, who started to broadcast for overseas ten years ahead 

of us,p|*j' 
each t; 
for 

were inaugurated, the abbreviation "BBC" caught on at home and abroad, and 
..everybody understood when the announcer in London said: "This is the BSC in 
London." Itwould had been difficult for the Voice to use abbreviations, for 
the Division of International Broadcasting’s initials were IED which Would 

broadcast organization of thw Belted States* Government. 
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/ The name "Voicejjf America", as introduced by our announcers, apparently was 
well received with our audiences in the various countries, and certainly made a hit 

s.- ■ ' . * 

with the press'at home, which simply refused to employ the long official descript¬ 
ions, such as "the Radio Program Bureau of the (Overseas: Branch of the Office 

of V7ar I n fromation, " and. thus popularlyhave be come, what *-t* 

' uj'„ ' 1 

still a#e: the Voice of America*" 

Aw '■ 

Already the March 191+3 co p^y of "Fortune" magazine, dealing 

with the activities of the gverseas Branch of the O.W.I., stated:. "CWI broadcasts 

go. out as the Voice of America," and reprinted the announcers* statements in 

■ • • . . . . .' 
various langauges:" Esta es la voz de los Estados Unidos," in Spanish,"Tuk 

govorit glasit na Amerika," in Bulgarian, "UAmerique en guerre vous parle," -m 

in French, "Amerika calder Danmark" (America calling Denmark) in Danish, » 

,f Edo' Ameriki",in Greek, "Hlas Ameriki vola cechy," in Czech; Detta Aer Am e rika 

som Enropar Swerige," in Swedish, and "Questa e la vtjfce dell {America, " in 

Italian, 

VJriting about the O.W.I. overseas operations in the "Public Opinion 

Quarterly,« Joseph Barnes, Deputy Director for Atlantic Operating^ called the 

/ 

broadcasting service "The Voice of America," 


J * 


tes m 

. A Mi 


Yet the name had not yet become generally known. The budget 
of the Congress discussed the appropriation 
of the the 0*W#I# The name of the Voice of America had not 

reached yet. 

When the Office of War Information's abolished after the end of the 
war by Presidential executive order, and the information services of the O.W.I. 
were transferred into the Department of State, the name slowly passed into 
oblivion, at‘least at this side of the Ocean, 

William Ifenton,. a former advertizing executive with Bfenton ard ' 
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Bowles, was appointed Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs*, in 19it6 
and as such he was entrusted with the control of the information activities 
within the Department of State* Bsnton revived the old name* In an interview 
in New York he told to the writer of these lines? 

"I had been in the State Department for several weeks and had never 
heard the phrase ‘Voice of America.* Here I was, responsible for a vast 
operation, meeting with O.W.I. and OIIA (Office of Inter-American Affairs) 
in Washington and New York, 1 was listening to the broadcasts— I had their 
machines in my office, in my home and in my hotel, and I would listen to their 
broadcasts whenever I had a chance— and I had never heard the phrase ‘Voice 
of America.* One day I was looking at a big sheet from London, listing, our 
programs on the 3BG leased facilities in London-- which used a big j>arb of - fl 

the O.W.I. program output—and down at the bottom I saw something like * 7.15 
Voice of America** This was the name of a program, I assumed it was somebody 
broadcasting every day from London, and he called himself the ‘Voice of America. • 
BsigKsocDt- It would be interesting to know who that guy was who was saying: 

•I am the Voice of America.* I said to myself: ‘That's a marvellous name.* 

I picked the name up— I'd been in the Department two or three months and 
in my next press release I called the entire overseas radio output the 

I stole the name off a program sheet, 
first thought of the ‘Voice of America,'— who put it 
on Vim fjlWIpPt'M'nijriilili who that guy was who called himself the 'Voice of 
America,' this would be an interesting piece for a research scholar. I would 
be curious to know who he was. My instinct was to pick it off a program! this 
name put it on the front pages of the newspapers. This was a marvellous publicity 
idea—that is how publicity ideas come about.— they just happen from something 

"HVp +,hnt. 


"Voice 
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“David Sarnoff was getting off fchs a boat from Europe, and he said: 'Etenton 

calls it tHk ‘Voice of America', but it is the "Whisper of America.* Secretary 

* 

•Qyrnes start.cd to call me'the ‘Voice*, as a joke— whenever he saw me he'd ask : 

'Where's the Voice?"* continued Itenton. and added: 

' 1 

"How it is a funny thing how a man's memory can play tricks on him* 

I was talking about this to Ed Barrett. He was one of the big O.W.I. men — 
and he said; 'Bill, you are all wrong. It was always called the ‘Voice of 
America* in Europe— we used to call all our broadcasts in London 'The Voice 

i . • 

of America*"' 


It is a damned funny thing," said Benton," I was in charge of it in 
the Department for months and had never heard the name*"' 

Barrett, who in the early days of the Voice was the head of the news desk 
in the O.W.I., knew that in the war days the colloquial name for the Radio 
Program Bureau of the O.W.I. was ‘5the Voice*" And Benton was right that on this 
side of the Ocean the name went into oblivion, Until he (Benton) rxaiariaHsdasd 
resusciated it. 


••4 
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HISTORY OF THE OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


The history of the "Voicd of America".- would' be incomplete without including 

the annals of the four years' existence of its sister organization, the -government-- 

* 

owned and controlled Office of the Coordinator of I^ter-Araerican Affairs, and its 
broadcasts in S 'anish, Portuguese’ and English to. Central- and South America. 

Logically these broadcasts should ha^come from the 1 "Voice of America", 
and Colonel William ponovau, the Director of.the Office of the Coordinator of 
Information (to which the Voice of America* 1 belonged), insisted that the broadcasts 
to Latin America should be incorporated into the broadcast schedules of his own 
Foreign Information Service broadcasts^ Yet Nelson Rockefeller somehow managed 
to keep his organization separate and independent from Donovan's office. ^ 

Senator William Bfenton-told to the writer of these lines that,to his 
knowledge and .belief, . it r was the influence of Mrs.Anrflfc. Rosenberg with President 
Franklin Qelafto Roosevelt which prevented the inclusion of these Latin American 
broadcasts into the other radio activities of the Coordinator of Tflfoi’rnaticn. 


There was already a war on in Europe— it was called popularly- the 


"phoney war"— yet American public opinion did not realize that events and 


developments on the other side of.the Atlantic were b-und, sooner or later, to 


involve t!i 




in tills coruxict. If trie public at iarge failed po grasp 


the signiJ 


J^yenits in Europe, or in Asia,President Roosevelt and his associate 








the course of events. Thus high up in government quarters 


certain preparation were effected, partly to adapt the nation to the shape of 


things to come, and partly to organize certain information measures in face of the 


dynamic propaganda efforts not only of the Nazis in Germany and the Fascists in 


-aiy>. ut to counteract this propaganda about the United £ tabes in other countries. 


Both the Nazis and the Soviets (the latter since the Nazi-Soviet treaty of 'August Ik, 
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1939 t ) directed this anti-American propaganda to our friends, amongst them to 

the Latin-American countries--. The President ccrsidered.it important to prevent 

the spread of this anti-American wave into our own southern backyard. 

* tin Jul y 19; tOj 

President Roosevelt,therefore, had appoitttid^Selson"Rockefeller 
to head an organisation which was to provide information to the Latin American 
world and to keep the Pan-American idea alive. Rockefeller Was at that time 
32 years of age.The new Coordinator of I n ter-American Affairs had appointed 
three consultants: Henry Luce, of"Time,Inc." and"Life", Dean Caldwell, of 
the Massachussets Institute of Technology, and William Benton, a prominent 
advertizing executive. Roosevelt's friend and aide, Mrs.Anna Rosenberg, had 
recommended Rockefeller to the President for this important post* 

■’V • . 

Senator Benton had given me information on this early days of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Henry Luce soon dropped 
out of sight, due to his many,;other obligations; Dean Caldwell got a leave 
of absence from MIT and,according to Benton,"did a lot of good work." Benton 
himself was very active as consultant, undertaking/many trips to Washington, 
talking to people: in the Department of State and other key offices, until , 
as Mr Benton put it: "...the thing got 1 so big and involved and they had so many 


qualified, people down, there (meaning the Washington office of the CIAA) that 
I wasn't!/ 



S&re." 


Division of the CIAA was part of the Communications Division 
of the ioi.#rikiitit N: in ;| i9ltO. The head of the Radio Division was JaaieS W.Young, 
of the Walter Thompson advertizing agency. Benton recommended loung to Rockefeller 
for this post. Young's, assistant ( and within, a year the head of the Radio 
Division) was Don Francisco, the head of Lord and Thomas advertizing agency. 

Others concerned with the radio programs were J.W.G.Ogilvie, former Vice 
President of the International Telephone and Telegraph Co.,, who had set up radio-. 
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communications for his.concern all over South America, and Mr.Sylvester (Pat) 
leaver, who had been a top advertizing, man in the radio, field. Mr .Merlin H* 
Aylsworth, the first President of. the National Broadcasting Company of New York, 
was Chairman of the Radio Section of the CIAA for a time,- and' later he aided 
as a consultant. . 

At first, the'Radio Section had operated almost entirely in and from. New,. 
York, but with the increasing importance of psychological warfare, the whole 
administration of the Radio Section was shifted to Washington. The major part 
of. the the production work,however,.continued to be carried on in New York. 

. Moves were undertaken already in November 19U0 to establish informatl 

activities via radio to South America, but the outlook.'was not very promising. 
There were twelve short wave stations operating in the U n ited States, of which 
ten belonged .to commercial companies and operated at a loss, while the other 
two were owned ty the Worldwide Broadcasting Foundation which was financed by 
private subscriptions. , 

Another factor hampering developments was the ^.ack of short wave 
radio receiving sets in the other American Republics. With progressing experier 


much of the material had to be transmitted by means of record to local statior 


i».J 


Hicf..and then transmitted from their by medium waves. 


iff! 


■ < ; The programs 


ty?.^P^p?}!i(^cial companies (CSS,MBS and Worldwide 'roadcasting Co.) to 
Latin America consisted mostly of monotonous dispatches which were not even 


edited in advance. One of the first efforts of the CIAA was to convert these 


programs to sound more interesting, and to overcome difficulties concerning 
local language and customs. Very soon after these Improvements public opinion 
surveys showed that Latin American audiences started to prefer the iJ n ited Stta 
broadcasts to those of Europe. 
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In the very beginning there -were many complaints about the bad translations 
used by the commercial companies* GIAA decided to supply the commercial company 
with the necessary facts for background purposes, and then it supplied good 
translations of English langauge documents and scripts. 

"he first transmissions of the CIAA were mostly of documentary nature? 
no news or commentaries were sent by the organization. This i|nformation 


was supplied by Thomas Dozier, a former U.P. correspondent in lat.in America, 

; ^assistant,io_Krank_.i 

who became the speciala» J j rva’hgfe ek «Jamies on, one of the chief aides, of 

\ y 

Rockefeller in those days. Mr,Dozier at present is, the editor of the 


Soaaish-1 angif^age edition of "Life" magazine. 

When'-Don Francisco in the early days of the CIAA visited South 
America to study the situation, before departing he called a meeting of all % 
the short wave broadcasters in November 19U0 telling them that before 
substantial aid can be given to them, they had to Improve the reception of progr 
programs in the South American Republics* In January 19hl a fairly extensive 
advertizing .campaign started in Latin American newspapers, listing the 
programs of the CIAA radio and the time of the broadcasts, A radio news 
program was authorized in April 19hl with an expenditure of $ 50,000 for daily 


news broadcasts for a period of several months. The broadcasts were to 


befrom American press association news, and were to be sent 
by Telephone and Telegraph Corporation's radio telephone to the. 

Lati^p^pp»|^nere the same company was to pick them up, and distribute 

' ». • 

them to the local long and short wave stations for broadcasting. A good part 
of the cost was absorbed by these co panies. 

Great difficulties were encountered in acquiring the services 
of t ,e major press associations for regular wire service purposes. But 
eventually these services were secured. 

The Worldwide Broadcasiion Foundation enc^utered such firanciri 
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difficulties by the, simmer of '.191*1 that the Government'felt obliged to step in, 

A contract was signed between CIAA and the company, to. take effect on July 31,19bl* 
and to be valid for one year," which contract forsaw a sum' of $ 200,000 paid 
for 700 hours of broadcasting "to promote better relations and to strengthen 
the bonds between the American -Republics." (Sumner Welles approved It on behalf, 
the Department, and Kr.Rockefeller informed Mr .Welles of the signing of the 
contract on July 17,19bl.) Yet there remained several difficulties with the 
Worldmde station V/RUL, especially about the selection of the proper personnel^ 
to head the programs and about certain methods of financing. 

On July 11, 19b 1, the office of the Coordinator of the Information 
. * 
was created whose activities extended to the whole world, except fcatin America, 

CIAA applied to the President for the clarification of the situation and was 

granted full responsibily for-disseminating information to tine American Republics. 

Before the outbreak of the war, that is before Pearl Harbor, 


the aims of the CIAA in broadcasting consisted mostly in aiding and coordinating 
the activities of the private operators. In order to improve their programs 
six short wave broadvasting companies established a joint office for editing 
and translating of new^items. CIAA also encouraged CBS and NBC to establish 
local affili u ates. 1 ,„M.^nth America, resulting in a network of 125 local stations 
on th" 7h on behalf of CBS. , 

United States stations was increased to 50 KW. In the 
spring o'f'W^ CIAA was almost absorbed ty C0I as it was thought advisable that 
all u.S, information activities should be concentrated under a single agency. 


Cnee more Mrs.Rosenberg prevented the fusion and the CIAA remained a separate 
agency of independent status. This independence was maintained when on June 1 3 , 
19h2 the Office of V. r ar Information was created. (The President sent a draft memo 
on this to both William J.Donovan abd kelson Rockefeller,^ 
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The new agency (O.W.I.) continued to cooerate with CIAA in negotiations 

l' 

« • V 

for leasing and construction of short wave broadcast facilities* In the summer of 

i ' . 

19l»2 the Interdepartmental Planning Committee for Broadcasting Facilities was 
set up to work out a cooperation program# The Committee consisted of the Director 
of the O.W.I. (Elmer Davis), the Coordinator (Nelson Rockefeller) and a member 
of the FCC# This committee recommended the increase of the transmitters from lit to 

36, and this deci§ion(vas approved by the Board of War Communications and the FCC* 

I • ' .. 

O.W.I. and CIAA agreed that the Office of War Information would be responsible for 
the expansion of short wave broadcasting facilities, but after the completion of 
the new transmitters CIAA would receive a a b a ag o- share of time. A contract was 
signed shortly thereafter with six short wave broadcasting companies effective ■ w- 

fj ;■ ** 

November 1,19U2# These contracts were renewable from year to year, and eventually wei 
extended to June 20,19U6. 

Two shortages appeared soon: Lack of sufficient talent to broadcast in 

ten 

Portuguese, and to provide better services# Under the new plan ta stations beamed 

• A 

broadcasts to Latin American in Spanish and two in Portuguese, The Coordinator 


managed to work out a plan with O.W.I# for the purchase of the studio and studio 
facilities of Station. KGEI (General Electric#, but by then acquired by Associated 


Broadcasts 


broad Vitw, uuu cmragu iraxcuuo avcuxavxc w « 

in • Principal shows from the major U.S. networks were 

transcribed, the commercials onmitted ( with permission of the sponsors) and 

, v (of.... 

in this way listeners, in South America could avaTL/^hemselves^ the best programs ; 
produced in the United States# T^ese Western coast broadcasts in English were 
beamed especially to the united,States military forces in the Canal Zone and the 
East coast oasestln Brazil#The Spanish language broadcasts were covering mainly 
-hhr-pp major areas— the East coast, the West coast, and the Carribean and Central 


Francisco# These broadcasting stations in the West were 
English aosd as they were not enough talents available to broadcast 


American region# 




wmsm 
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jrparb^ ^xts.^ Cof the j . 

In the .first^^e of ■^".existence^ae" CIAA, "the NBC and CBS broadcasts retained 
their corame^bial identities, -as both offered a complete Spanish and Portuguese 
language service. But after six months, more frequencies for transmission were requir 
and the individual, programming of the' NBC and CBS was.• discontinued as of July 1, 

19u3. The multifrequency arrangement enabled simultaneous broadcasts of the same 
program in the same language by teams of short wave transmitters, and the i 

listener is South America could select from the various frequencies, choosing the 
cleareavallable for the day. 

Even while CBS and NBC, under contract, did the writing of the scripts, 
final authority for all programming rested with CIAA. Regular content guidances 
were provided by the agency on daily basis, and Radio Division Operating Procedure^ 
Directive No.l*, December l f 19h2 t decreed that CIAA maintained final authority for 
all programming to prevent duplication, to procure maximum audiences for programs 
of political significance, and to permit the two companies to fulfill their 

i ' _ v .. * 

obligations to the affiliated stations in.the other American Republics, 

In drafting these guidances the CIAA had to maintain close liaison 
with the Department of State, in regard to its radio operations, and had to keep 
contact with O.VJ.I, to assure the similarity of the policy line of the two organ¬ 
izations, while on military matters contacts were kept with the Pentagon and the 


Navy Depaa 

O ■■ fij 

control cc 


. . k 


lances wore also, sent to the coordinating cesnmitte 63 wnere 


W' ■ 

a. 


control couB ^a y exercised through the Embassies. 

VfBP' Operating Procedure Guidances or directives prohibited the 
use of sponsors on programs by advertizei’Sj other directives were worked out in 
case of an event of w or Id significance j another directive decided about project 
authorizations, 

Programs were not only sent from the United States.to other countries in the 

hemisphere, but were also interchanged. The following methods were used by the 
Radio Division of CIAA .t ^ 
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1. ) Short wave broadcasting from the United States* 

2. ) Rebroadcaat over local stations of programs sent by radio-telephones* 

3. ) Rebroadcast over local stations of program from U.S. short wave stations* 
It.) Local broadcasts of local production in various countries. 

£.) Transcribed programs:shipped to local stations for broadcast. 

6 .) Cooperation with U.S. advertisers who sponsor radio broadcasts. 


As to the types of broadcasts, the major function was broadcasting news at 


regualr intervals* The news scripts were written ip the News Suction of the Press 

Division. CSS and NBC were permitted to adapt scripts supplied by CIAA so long 

• • * , 

as the general * 0 iidance was followed. 

As to the types of news programs and commentaries there were broadcast 


commentaries of Rberto Unanue, "Alejandro S$r Habla," "La Marcha di Tiempo,modeled 
A 


on the "March of Time" in the United States,, The talent for producing programs for 
the other American Republics was pooled, and the production of Spanish, P 0 rtuguese 
and English programs.was centralised in three studios. For a period of about eight 
hours each day people in the Southern part of the hemisphere could listen over Mt& I 
choice of stations to the United States short wave programs in the above-mentiobfd 
three languages. 

In news programs every effort was made to retain the right-of-way, 
news broadcasts having priority over other items. Feature programs arranged by 
the Radio Division covered all kind of type of entertainment. Special events 
were c^|^^|||^|^p|icular arrangements, and naturally interviews with visiting 
dignitj^^ygn the other Republics were initiated, Among the dramatized programs 
we cart’ ; ’] ^^M ^fithe.' "Estemos En Guerra",(he are in the war), which presented .various 
phases and events of the worldwide conflict. Friendship with the other American 

f 

Republics was emphasised and encouragedih the programs, just as much as the role 
of democracy in modern society. Naturally due attention was paid to the life and 
exploits of great men of the Southern part of the hemisphere. 

C-rcat effort had been undertaken to train radio announcers to 
proper enunciation; there was tne prooiem ox tne diiierent dialects of opatu.su 
in South America to be met; es pecially useful was the employment of recording 



of musical programs which the Radio Division dispatched to the coordinating committee 
To maintain a good reception at destination experienced radio techicians were 
sent to the larger countries to assist in the local work, and to help the stations 
to improve the quality of the programs* 

Domestic networks and stations cooperated with the CIAA in broadcasting 
programs to give a tetter understanding at home of the affairs of the neighbors* 

A transcribed series of programs dealing with the music and the history of the 
other American Republics was released to 6U0 stations in the United States:, -while 
special programs sponsored by advertisers dramatized the contribution of the Latin 
American countries to the war effort. 


To aid the programs, commentators,writers, actors and technical 
experts were brought from the other Republics to the United States, v J.*'? . 

Thomas Dozier, summarizing his observations about the work of the CIAA, 
• said:"Kelson Rockefeller had drive and inagixintionKr.Rockefeller remained the 


head of CIAA (which later became the Office of I n ter American Affairs-OIAA) until 
the end of Ms deputy, Walter K,Harrison, an architect of great, renown and 

a classmate of RocKefeller from Dartmouth, helped him greatly, toggler with Prank 
Jamieson who died recently'. When Rockefeller was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of State in the Department, Walter Harrison took over Ms place. 


sr, Harrison, &w*|Shcrwood and William Benton were . 

.. j$-'- t 

discussingof. information. Somebody from the staff remarked: 

"Who ^^®^i^^^i : ’information? An art connoisseur (Rockefeller was curator 
of the Metropolitan Museum and President of the Museum of Modern Art), an arcMtect, 
a playwright and afcv. advertizing tycoon, * 


Events and success proved that it was a laudable ensemblel 
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. THE EECSSSIKG OF THE BEGINNINGS. ( _,/ 

When Japanese bombs weredropped on Pearl f{arbor of December 7th, and 

'V .' . , . 

played unexpected havoc with our Pacific Fleet, the air was all over,the world 
saturated with broadcasts sent by various government station® .trying to present 
their point of view to the events. Only, for all practical purposes, Uncle Sam 
was quiet. 

The Japanese boasted that they had annihiliated the entire might of the 
United States in the Pacific, and that North America was now at their mercy. The 
Nazi radioes voice was even shriller, for the ’’little,crippled doctor,” Josef Goebbe 
Icnoew exactly how to tell the ”big lie.” 

let while we were cajught napping at Pearl ^arbor,President Roosevelt 

. 1 — ■" 

was clandestine),conversations with some experts of information* Some of these 
experts devoted much time to study the problem of an American information service, 

A famous American. playwright,Robert E.Sherwood, studied the problems 
of communications and'short wave programming already in June 19^1* He also started 
to gather a nucleus of his future organization from the fields of radio and 
journalism in accordance with his determined desiderata: .exceptional knowledge . 

of foreign countries, aggressive support of the foreign policy of the Government 
(we* were then neutral) and willing to make financial sacrific5.es in the service 


of the couir 


|P 




his <N objectives as follows: *-) 

strategical weapon, political and military 
in its character* Its use, must oe directed by coordinated intelligence of all ft 
services and departments. The right, programs must be directed from the right 
stations to the right regions at the right hours, with emphasis on the fact 

cd - on~' : horb ISvesdocument in the files of the OvJl in the Natl v nal 
Archives in h'asldngton,D .0. 
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that the U.S«;|. is speaking to the world-'with -unanimity.• • *A11 private companies 
doing foreign--:short wave broadcasting should follow the policy of the one official 
agency, *VThe use of these key hours must'-be carefully allocated, assigning to dTach . 
station its objective and.its method of approach.This decision must be Constantly 
dependent upon the Administation's .policy, both diplomatic and military .*. n 

CjH 

By the end of July, l?hl Sherwood, working under the newly formed ofrganloatr 
organization of the Coordinator of Information of Colonel William J .Donovan,. had 
rented offices at 270 Madison Avenue in New York City, and Sherwood gathered his 
lieutentants: James P.V/arburg, international banker and writer on international 
affairs; Nelson Poynter, owner and publisher of the Jacksonville,Fla.,DAILY TIMES; 


Joseph E^rnes, Foreign Editor of the NEW YORK HHRAID TRIBUNE; Edmond .Taylor, .‘Paris 

- ■ -Ml 

correspondent of the CHICAGO TRIBUNE: Wallace Deujlf,Berlin correspondent of the 


CHICAGO DAILY -NEW'S: Douglas Miller, former commercial attach^ of the U n ited States 
in Berlin and Sdd Johnson, a specialist of German propaganda analysis* 

Many ideas originated jin the early contact of these minds• Representatives 
of the broadcasting companies had been brought together at the famous dinner gathering 
at Donovan's Georgetown home. Finally on August 2£th,Monday, 19lil, the Coordinator 
of Information's Radio Communication Division(the original name for government 

' - . , ' i 

broadcasting in its first stages) commenced its operations in New York. The office 
was tied: by ^^^|^d|t©|btype to Washington and also to the offices of the 
important ng^ppanj.es • v )\rhe basic intentions of the C'1 planners as 


to short Wai 


Sfhus division will operate on a 2h nours)(basis,seven days a week,to 


survey the n-ws of the world, from the press associations, all foreign short wave 
broadcasts, and other sources of intelligence. For this central pool of intelligence, 
the P.adio Communications Division id.ll undertake to make recommendations to the 

Donovan; Jeffrey Heilman first draft of FIS :/& ? rarkfurter' s 
report to Nelson Poynter ; first.two moth of FIB.November ?H+,h. iqI,t -thor 
jl:j one waoional sAr. 'chives# 
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C .background 

,r U.S. short wave broadcasters whe re by t heir^ibiHW^ of news will be more effective 


than the present rather casual selection of short wave radio broadcasting news." 

Early in the history pf these operations, already in August 19kl, it had bet 

* 

• .. • N 

determined that truth vri.ll be America’s major weapon in the- 'War of Words". 'T^e 


warning was g iven: 'We cannot duck bad news.W e cannot chisel on it. 3ut we can 

■ .. ^legitimated 

use every factual^answer to it." Americans broadcasts must not only weaken the 


energy's determination to continue the war, but they must strengthen the morale of 
the conquered people in Europe to continue resistance against Germany. 

The Radio Language Bureau of the Foreign information Service 
was now commissioned by Warburg to prepare scripts at the request of various private 


radio stations. The first request was made by station WGEO in Schectady,N.X«, 


calling for. a Czecljsihovak script. Mr. Brackett Lewis, a business man'who lived for 
ten years in Czechoslovakia, supplied the script which was sent by teletype to 
the,General Electric's radio station in Schenectady, on October 31st, 1914,1. Unfort¬ 
unately all my efforts to establish the name of the first announcer (who read 


the Lewis script i n Czech), remaine d futile. 

■ ffor eign language\ 

Requests for other^scripts^tarted t'.' come, in from Schenectady, but also 


from other stations. Mr.Lagoudakis, who later on became the head of the Greek 
desk,was the author of the first Greek script, his commentary also being 


broadcast ctadv. By November 19l»l there were severe! ? 


scripts--.^MJK^l5r th* Foreign Language Division of COI to the various radio 

statioasy wBj« y. o 

On November l?tii,19ijl, under the term of an Administrative Order which 
was issued five days before Warburg turned over the Language Division to Joe 


Barnes,Murry Brophy and Paul West. Barnes was the editorial chief $ Brophy the 
technical manager and West the program administrator. % that time the Radio Communic 

ations Division was sending, from its Language Division, regular material to the 
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various private radio stations in French,German, Italian, Spanish, Czechslovak, 

Swedish, Finnish,Greek, Chinese ^andarin and Cantonese. Operations were to start 

also in Polish,Turkish,Norwegian,Dan±sh,Dutch and Portuguese. 

The staff consisted a.) of a permanent staff and b.),a panel of translators 

and writers available on piece work basis through Short Wave Rsearch I n c. Mr.Theodore 

Korde,a prominent Journalist and foreign correspondent, was the executive and 

administrative head of this organization. This system facilitated the payment of 

work done by foreigners,since until February 191*3, the Law forbade Federal Agencies 

from having aliens on the payroll. 

Edd Johnson was now asked to, 

analyze the content of G e rman broadcasts 

monitored by CBSf.Upto. Pearl Harbor this was done on a weekly basis$ after that daily* . 

”4 

Early in the operations high fidelity transmission tie lines from each 
transmitter were rented to the new New York office. This system of landlines was known 
as the "Bronze Network," which, while originally intended to check the content of the 
broadcasts of the private companies,later served to transmit boradcasts from the N.Y. 
studios to the transmitters. 

v ^Col onel 5 x 

After Pearl ^arboF^wKlDonovan,in a special memorandum sent to the 

President,on January 27th,19l;2, emphasized that peace time basis of broadcasting was 
no longer adequate, demanded affirmative political warfare, which "cannot be material¬ 
ized unless of the broadcast time in our hands." Donovan requested 

authority fr^M^^^ras-ident "to negotiate with the short-wave s tations for the. leasing 
of all time. international transmitters at a fair price, it being 


understood 


shall cooperate with the CIAA in allocation time to South America 


and also that we have the approval of the FCC." • 

Donovan also requested to build 20 to 30 additional transmitters. President 
Roo s evelt wrote on the memo:"OK.,FDR." which meant the green light for Donovan's wishes. 
C33 and NDC were sending broadcasts.to South America on basis- of scripts 
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, * supplied by the CIAA. After Pearl harbor, besides V7GEO in Schenectady,N.Y., sfltrr 

various snort wave stations were sending news, news round-ups and comments, supplied 

by the Foreign Language Division of the FIS. These stations were V/LWO in Cincinnati, 

.Ohio; the Columbia Broadcasting System stations WCEK,WCRC and V/CDA, with transmitters: 

in Brentwood,L.I.,N.Y.|VJNBI and VJP.CA for National Broadcasting Company, with transmitte: 

" \' v •• 

transmitters, in Bound Brook,N.J.; the Westinghouse station WBOS with transmitters 

in Hull, Hass, $ and the General Electric stations Vi GEO and V/GEA in 3 c he ne ct ady, N. Y. as i 

well as KGEI in San Francisco, Cal* r :' . .... 

The first broadcasts originated from 270 Madison Ave. studios in February, 

I 9 I 42 .-;:)The facilities at disposal were extremely poor* There were three small studios, 

none of. them scientifically designed. This,of course, was a crash program, completed 


jtfst two months after Pearl ^arbor. There were four recording apparata. While Murry^ 


Brophy >vfas in charge of the technical parts, the chief engineer was 


jGeorg^ 


‘kt ' .• s'... 

i Hauser. 


In the first days of broadcasting, in fact, only two studios wei'e available, which 
had to rotate among four languages, Master\ control a small panel which 


consisted of a combination of patch cord with switches, it was small and very 
rudimentary. The largest of the studios was used for special reports. Sometimes 
' the operator of the master control had to run from his primitive control into the . 

. studio and. backl-::-*) 

The first .brof4casts..fron the COT. were a combination between the broadcasting 
companies' studios in the COI. The first Arabic broadcast, for example, 

originated in Boston, came through the Bronze Network ( a netxrork 

. 

originally established from landlines between the various transmitting stations of 

v 

the private companies for a kind of censorship purpose, but later used, to switch 
the program of. one network into anothet transmitter) to Madison Avenue and then was • 
ultimately beamed to Europe on W BOS station in Hull,Mass.(February 9th,19^2). 

•*J^pformaK-^n from Joseph’ 1.3arne’s~ arid 'Howard de Long, the latter with the Engineering 


Bent. of. the Voice. . ■ 

W’k )Information i'rom John JVoud,Engineering Dept., VOA,Washington,D.C. 
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A Turkish broadcast, three days later, originated from MBC station VJRCA, and after 


passing the Coordinator of Information Office, was beamed to,Europe from WGEO,Schenect¬ 


ady,N,X. (Febyftary ■12th,l$?lf2,2:) ) r 2:li? PM. The Arabic broadcast three days before was 
beamed from 2:1$ to 2:30.'PM^Scripts rniwnniiwiiBTir-wore prepared already much earlier 
in Madison Avenue as irt, was stated on page.3.) 


The first broadcasts which originated from the studios of Madison Avenue 
were in' the C3eman language. For a while it remained a mystery who did broadcast.the 
first German language direct transmission? William Harlan Hale, at present managing 
editor of the prominent magazine HORIZON,!old to the writer that he was the announcer 
who broadcast the first german .script. Robert Bau©r, a prominent official of USIA, . 
at present in Paris, told that he did the first German language broadcast* 

This created a mystery for the writer of this book. He knew that both 
were trustworthy gentlemen, and yet their evidence seemed to be 180 degrees ! contrad¬ 
ictory, It took a long time to so^ve. theHmystery''. Gene Patterson, formerly a producer 
with VOA, helped me with some of his friends, amongst the^Ben Wilbur. Mr. Pattersgri 
at present is with the advertising agency Dancer,Fitzgerald and Sample, at New York, 
There were two first broadcasts in German, One was prepared by the 
writers of the COI news bureau, and especially by Joseph ®ames, the head of the 
New York office, neart to Sherwood. This was read by Mr .William 4jarlan Hale at 
2:30 AM froSt? Madison Avenue, for a point to point broadcast to 

. .tfiU 

London, wheii 
the air, dii 



up by the British Broadcasting Corporation and put on 
frW 

any, j^nFebruary 2$th,19k2. 


Mr.Robert Bau^r, together with s ome friends and Mu- -Giorgio Pad ovano,^ 

up^b~thtS" uime engaged by the Crosi ey Co ’rc orS'Cr on) 
an, Italo-American broadcaster, irr rr' g TTTT|jr~ iif TiitTi "mm i i nmnmrli^lTi Cincinnati,(?Poo^ 


\v 


were they were broadcasting, daily on WLwO (with transmitters in Bethany,Ohio,) 

German and.Italian broadcasts, beamed to Europe by WIWO, The VJIWO crew took the train 


on Februaiy 2hth, at $ PM, and proeeded to New York, The train.arrived late j it was 
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after 10:00 AM when.Robert Bau s r and the Cincinnati crowd got into Madison 

■ -' " .. A..i ■ O’.,... „ 

Avenue, They set immediately out to write the script— from their arrival 
on they were no lon;;er with Crosley Corporation; they now were members of the 

• i - ■ . 

COI staff*'-— and at noon, on February 26th,19^2, Robert Bauer broadcast his 
German language script, in the same/way as he was doing previously in Cincinnati, 
William Harlan Hale told me about his first German broadcast: 

"Work of the organization of a German desk of the Foreign Ssamdec 
Information ‘-’ervice in the COI, started two days after Pearl H a rbor. I was chosen 
head of the desk and announcer because our sasaei^pjpolicy was to deliver the 
German broadcasts with a slight American accent. This was to prevent that 
Dr.Josef Go e bbels should charge that refugees, revengeful to Germany* were 

■ 

doing the broadcasts.” * 

According to Hale, the broadcast was early in the morning at 2:30 
AM on February 2£th: 

•' i / ' - ’ • • • 

• 1 , . i . V . . • 

”As I was invited to a dinner the previous night, I had a black tie 
on; Peter Kappel (another member of the German service) was also in dinner jacket 
because he previously had to attend a convention. Some BBC people who were 
in the studio and who helped us in the first weeks, thought that we let 
them down, >Tou did npt tell us that this was a black ^eaHMisaaet- tie 

4 

:r asTced John Houseman, the first chief of the broadcasting 

■ % • if : 

• .- 

i; H5©. 0OI , who now is with MeCro-Goldwyn-Mayer in Culver City, 
California^* about his recollections of that day. John Houseman was in the 
studio. Houseman in his answer said; ”1 honestly dorifc remember the details 
(of the first broadcast) except that,..Hale was certainly the first of the 

relays sent to BBC which became a regular feature of their medium wave European 

it • 

service. • 

iltoae i*ei,ays we no mostly in me eariy morning, ine short 'wave .broadcasts 



1 
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emanating Shorn the Madison Avenue studios were first the German, at 12:00 noon to -j 
12 ;15 JM, and the Italian, from 12:15 PM to 12:00 PM on February 25th, 19i+2. Next daj 
a French and an English broadcast was added,, and now the time table was as follows: 


12:00 noon-2:00 PM 
3:00 IM - 3:30 PM 
1:00 -h:30 FM 

5:00. - 5:15 Hi 


The broadcasts were 15 minutes long; German on the hour, Italian on the 
quarter-of-hour, French on the half-hour and English on the three quarter hour* 
According to socle C0I archive material they were trial runs for these tjo^Jadcasts, 
especially for the point-to-point ones, ever since February 5th* 

March witnessed the extension of Voice of America programs by adding 
of seven hours programming broadcasts from WEWO station of the Crosley Corporation 
in Cincinnati,Ohio* Broadcasting time on this station was contracted for on March Ii 
191+2 by C0I« At the same time much material was either air-shipped tv London 
on records, or broadcast to London or telephoned to,London by commercail point-to- 
point facilities wherefrom the BBC then ret^rpdcast them on medium wave* 

The Press Wireless transmitter WCW was secured for broadcasting purposes 


for VGA on April 20th,19li2, tor two hours in the morning and tw.o hours in the 
jjwas 

afternoon* Later WB0§\secured for broadcasts to Scandinavia because this station 


had a particularly strong signal to that part of the world. WE0S was used three hour 


daily,, 



g^ir^ -special Norwegian,Danish and Swedish programs, 

/ 

J u st slightly earlier the first proper pattern for V0A 
CGI studios was established. This pattern was called 
"Pattern A. ,r Soon after ^Pattern B" came to it which included regular fifteen 
programs in the Scandinavian and Iberian as well as French and English* WOJQ was 
secured for daily four hours broadcasts to Australia in which the C0I added 
to its news programs many items, of entertainments (Benny Goodman and other 
orchestras etc.) because this was not only for the inhabitants of that part 


-t 
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down under, but jter also for the G.I.-s in the Pacific and the South Seas. 

Robert E. Sherwood was the head of the New York office of the COI, his 

all-powerful deputy was Joseph -Barnes. lie was also the news editor. The direction 

/ 1 . . • ; . • • ■ ■ 

of the Radio Communication'Division^ the first'official name of what we know 

as the Voice of America) was given-' to John Houseman, a movie picture producer, 
who was onleave from Paramount in Hollywood, Houseman immediately started, 
to reorganize, the radio section, including the regional sections, and he , 

completed a coordination between the. news and scrint distributions and the 
radio output. Under Houseman's able, management the radio division increased 
in number of personnel and in quality. Houseman placed at the head of the 
desks people whoms: he selected for their knowledge .of the area and for their' 
expert competency in ; evaluating and distributing the news. ■*«* 

. When by mid-summer of 19k2 the FIS of the COI was converted to the \ 

Overseas Branch of the Office of War Information, the foreign language broad¬ 
casts were going twe.ntyffour hours a day, with a different show every fifteen 
minutes. 

The growing organization required extension. There was a frantic search 
for new offices, a new site. Harold Iekes,the Secretary of Interior in the 
Roosevelt Cabinet proposed that, as a symbol^ the new site of the Short wave 

located on the island next to the Statue of Liberty. 
Director of the new Office of War Information, answers 

interesting idea.about the use of the Statue of 
Liberty as a short wave broadcasting station. ' 

"There may be certain practical difficulties in the way. For instance, 
the preparation of late news, it would be probably a little difficult to work 

way down In the bay instead a£ from our central offices. However, I shall see tc 

it that the matter is studied careful)v. 

^ • • 'r: /, . . —v. « ^ 

Cordially Har©44>.-=I«kes»^-’ - L ' 
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/ , Space was ultimately acquired dri the Argonaut Building, 22k West 57th Street, 

■ / ■ ' . •■"iv. :/ . ■ ('■_ ■. 

/ New York,-Unbuilding which was originally built for General Motors. The ground 

I floor was originally contemplated for the sale of Cadillacs, the other floors were 
destined - for office space. During the war the manufacture and sale of luxury cars 
: became impossible, and the OWI could obtain the premises. 

Before going to the new home, a fourth studio was added to the 

existing three in Madison Avenue, and a remote control vras established in the same 

room. iy June a new Master Sontrol Board was completed. An amplifier had to be 

established in an ordinary office roomj. the engineers tried to seal that room 

as tightly as possible, but occasionally, when the sirenes blew, their sounds left 

marks on the programs. Also the ventilation was very poor$ after a show the air 

became pretty stale. . PI 1 

(Chief? fay 

In April 19h2 anSw^Bngineer, George\Herrick, came from private industry 


.from station 


VIEWS. Herrick was first Hauser’s deputy 


, but before long id 


abilities were discovered and he took an active part in tie planning of the new 

. studios and the new facilities. Before long there, were eleven' studios on the 

' ■ - ' . . • : . • • ‘ . • • 

■ fifth floor and another three on the tenth. The new Master Control when finally 

■ iA . j 

completed was large enough to switch forty incoming programs and forty outgoing 
channels.^ 

C °I anc ^ later the OWI's Overseas Branch had to takeover the 
entertaining;..^^^^pi||.p|||ji troops abroad. This program was contemplated ever- since 
:!ovembe^-" discussions with the Army Special Services started. The 


Special Services then acquired the rights of r ecordings of the best American network 
shows, .Such as Bendy Goodman,Jack Bermy, Fred Allen, "One Han's Family," and others. 

. ' ' ■ ■ " • l. " • 

In the fall of 19^3 CWI withdrew from all troops' programs, allowing the Army Special 
Services to establish the American Forces Network to carry -on "this potentially 

Data and facts on this and -previous pages are from the logs of VGA, information 
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'•hot political potato.•' 

The total result of what son© called the "philosophy of truth" apparen 
paid off. It became evident that the Voice of America listeners, including in enemy 
countries (though with some caution in Germany) tended to accept the material 
offered to them by the. Voice and started to regard thr Voice of America programs as 
official position of the American Government, delivered as. truthfully as possible. 
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PACIFIC BUREAU-— INFOnMATI'^r TO T' 


FAR EAST. 


In the middle of 19hl France ard England, and,since June, also the 
Soviets, were engaged in a war a-a'nst Germany, and its ally,Italy. While the United 
states in those cays adopted a neutral position in the war, there were certain signs 
discernible that, sooner or later, trouble might be coming fren the Far East. 

When the Office of the Coordinator of Information was founded, Colonel 
Donovan naturally took into consideration a possible conflict vrith Japan. When the 
United States tried to take stock infomationwise in the West of the country, it 
turned out that there was only one short wave transmitter there, KG2I, a garrra 
General Electric station, built for operation in connection with the Golden Gate 
International Exhibition in 19 39, on Treasure Island in the Bay of San Francisco.^ 
(Since then its quarters were moved into the Fairmont Hotel in the city of San 
Francisco.) 


The office of the Coordinator of Information set up a small office 
in San Francisco just shortly before Pearl tjjarbor. lie got i at ions were also conducted 

with Associated ~:roadca£ters,Ino. in San Francisco, who owned a domestic station 

) 

ZS PC. The Associated Broadcasters,inc. accepted an assignment on October l5,19kl, 

,• t cetv;een_ 

for the construction of a 100 KW short wave station KvEDrX-)The ccnoract~*fcfii Associax. 

Broadcasters and COI. was signed on June 30,l?Ul, and naturally new facilities and 

studios haft to bs contemolated in face of this exDansj.on, me site for ri.vID uao 

finally aMpd in a garage space in the Mark Hopkins Hotel, while the stuuios 

were to be erected oft the 22nd floor of the hotel— choosing the site of the former 

studios of NBC in San Francisco. A second Associated Broadcasters' transmitter. If. IX 

.-as also contemplated. 

Immediately after Pearl fiurbor Joseph Barnes asked Lawrence G. 

Dlcchr'nn, of the Yew York staff, to r:o to the West coast, and,after ettinr in touch 
-t T * ' ,r " ; ''<= « 5 inriTar to that in New York, for pur-oses of 2 ) 


„) COI arranged with General Electric the sale and transitr oj. an old,unused 
transmitter to the Pacific Coast. KWID was planned to backstop and supplement KGEI. 


% 
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of broadcasting to ci/untrics of the Pacific area and the Far East. 

In the meantime Edmund A .Taylor and Herbert J'ontee rescheduled the progr? 
of the American short wave stations broadcasting to foreign countries. This new sets 
schedule was first drafted in early September 19hl and was forwarded to the stations 
on September 10th. This schedule was the first systematic effort to program 
completely all short v/ave transmitters. It provided also increased language 
programs. *) 

A previous chapter discussed M«3±£aQSil Colonel Donovan's memorandum to 
the president,asking for permission to get a lease of all broadcast time on the 
existing short wave transmitters ehich Roosevelt immediately O.K.-ed. 

Yet money was also required to run the stations both in the V;est and the Ea&t. 
0/11 was created on June 13th,19l;2, the President allocated a fund of ft 200,000,000, 
to be used by the Director's discretion— the President signed the deal.There were 
no congressional appropriations until November lst,19ii2; up to that time O.V’.I. 
had to get the money from the funds of Roosevelt. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor brought far reaching changes in 
broadcast operation in the ’Jest. FIS of the Coordinator Cf Information's office 
now regularly provided a news file to KGEI in San Francisco. FIS was monitored 
and in this way KGEI could be supplied with the necessary material, saving costs 
cf landlimiibetween Kew York and San Francisco. The San Francisco office of C.TL , 
after Pearl Harbor, became an office on the pattern of the “ew York office, but 
naturally on a somewhat smaller scale, 

A new Philippine section had to be established to supply and develop 
SDecial ororrans to those islands, December l5th,19lil, FIS was sending two 


special prola ns to the Philippines every day, as well as providing news and 
) .ontec and"Taylor renort to Sherwood September 2nd,15[tl. 



commentaries to the other programs of KGEI. 

ii 

The day after Pearl harbor, General KcC-ruder, Military Aide in Chunking, 

cabled Washington of the need of providing American news and information material 

to China to counteract Japanese propaganda, and*FIS accepted the challange. McOrude: 

suggested F. McCracken Fisher, the U.P. representative in Chunking, to be 

assigned for counter-propaganda work, and his suggestion was accepted. Fisher -R5 

was appointed FIS representative in Chunking. 

A Far East news desk was established in the FIS newsroom in 

Washington, preparing and forwarding 2000 words news summary twice daily via 

FCA radiogram from San Francisco to Chunking. 

Meantime General Douglas MacArthur asked for the restoration of 

Philippine morale. As FIS had no representative in Manila, Harold Bertrand Silen* 

of NBC in Manila, was hired, and was asked to rebroadcast American news to the 

Philippines over the Manila transmitter KZRH at 7:1*5 FM that day. 

In order to bolster Philippine morale, a Presidentfcll proclamation was 

in the offing. Hy 7:Ui FM Silen reported that Manila was ready to rebroadcast 

( by 9:JG0 ?M ( December 28th.19 1-1) ' 

the President's proclamation. And ggjr mE .■!■■■ Alan gx the Philippine listeners 

/ 1 

heard"This is the United States of America," followed by the voice of 
President Roosevelt. This proclamation moved out of the U n ited States via a -BfflCBEin 
KGEI-NBC-JO£ hook-up and six medium wave and six short wave transmitters in the 
Philippian*. «ere ready to rebr aacast this vital message. It was a menage of hope 
and assurOBgpj Silen copied it out and forwarded it to the local editors. By 
then schedules of all twelve Philippine stations were arran ed in a way that 
they cuuld carry eight programs daily from the San Francisco relay. These 
eight programs were to be in English and Tagalog, an important Philippine dialect. 
In addition, the six short wave transmitters were ready to carry one half hour and 
two quarter hour programs, one in Cantonese, and one in Chinese Mandarin* Mith 
no advance warning, the FIS cilice m oan rrancisco nau uo prepare 
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for the extra programs in addition of servicing K-'ZI with Far East material. 

The reception of these programs in the Philippines was extraordinarily 
successful, and all the officials as well as the public grateful for the 
"promises of aid and the pledge of the future," 

The Japanese entered Manila on January 2nd,191i2. This ended the 
point-to-point relay. 

The guerillas in the Philippine mountains were relying on the 

short wave broadcasts from San Francisco, but General Douglas KacArthur was 
anxious to have news and entertainment for his troops. To comply with the 
Co'mander's wishes,FIS mode arrangements to forward a news file twice a day 
to Radio Cavite, via Navy Wireless, Originally the daily file averaged 

3000 words. Then the Navy asked the San ^rancisco office of FIS to reduce this 

■£" 

quahity oecause of the overcrowding of the wireless facilities. But KacArthur 
protested: 

,r Your dispatch of February l$th limiting our daily service to 590 words 
is not understood. No,repeat:N0 such request has come from the Army here, rather 
it is desired to increase the service to a more complete coverage of the war, 
world and state news... "■»•) 

The War Department then asked the restoration of a quota of 2000 words. 
Mi*rthur'a protest was effective and until the capitulation of 

m 1. 9 > 

CorregidaBjwa Bi^y 6th,19h2, FIS in San Francisco prepared daily news roundups for tr 
troops in the Philippines. Before this date, military commanders in Hawaii, 

India, in the South West Pacific and the V.est I n dies had asked for similar news 
seances, ^he San Francisco office checked with the War Department on each 
request. 


By that tine Owen Lattimore, who until then was political adviser of 
General Chang-Kai-Chek, became Deputy Director of the Pacific Bureau arri as 
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as such the head of the San Francisco office. Charles Siepman, a former newsO 
paperman, was his deouty, and Lois J.Burke was Associate Director for pacific 
Operations. In 19ii3 Kenneth Fry, who at the beginning of the war was in charge 
of some low powered radio stations in the Aleutians, broadcasting to U.S .troops, 
had joined the San Francisco Office and very soon he took over Burke's post 
as Associate Director.-::-) 

In the early days San Francisco was broadcasting perhaps a half-an-hour 
in Japanese, a quarter hour in Thai and so on. Fry desired block broadcasting: 
for example, to broadcast to Jaoan an hour and half instead of 15 minutes — 
a measure contemplated to hold the listeners. Fry thought that by this time 
San Francisco had enough beams and enough listeners, though the signals were ^ 
somewhat weak. 

I had the opportunity to talk to Mr.Kenneth Fry who at present 
owns and manages % radio station WCCH at V.’aynsville,".C. 

"Whenever the Japanese radio signed off in the evening, we went on the 
same vrave length, ^ame frequency to broadcast to the Japanese. Those broadcsts 
were real psychological warfare acts. For example, if the United States Air 
Force went on a bombing raid, we warned the Japanese, F° r example: 7. r e broadcast 
tic Nagasaki that "Tomorrow at 7 Aid American bombers are going to raid youj keep 
away framjpilitary installations or establishments,", stated Fry. Such 
broadcaadi wore made in the last two months of the Pacific war and proved 
very efftotlre as we found out later on. 

Mr.Fry continued: 

"‘ne day I was informed -hat an important announcement was due at 
h PM Pacific time .President Truman announced the Jaoanc-se surrender. One minute 
after the announcement we were on the air with it (naturally we were alerted 

Information by -Jennaon .*ry w..o au ,j. j.uI i., of r r*- 4 ' ~ -*■ ~+ ' ** im > 

,^ihyillc,U.C. 
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to by code)# The announcement vent through all our transmitters in all languages# 
This was a live broadcast, thi-s--was~a'live "^broadcast whereas previously all 
broadcasts addressed to the gneny had to be pre-recorded. 

"V.'e had plenty.of difficulties in the Pacific bureau. Immediately after 
P e arl ^Jarbor all Jaranese (Xisei) in California had to be evacuated. Cur 
Japanese section, consisting of 25 people, was located in our office in Denver, 
Colorado. The scripts were written in English in San Francisco, apprfiv^there 
policy and progranwise, were transmitted by teletype to Denver where the Japanese¬ 
speaking staff had to translate them. They voicecast it in Denver and then 
it was dispatched on a landline to our Pacific office where it was recorded 
qy an Anerican-Caucasian for control purposes. There was not a single incident 
of treachery in the Japanese service,' 1 stated Kenneth Fry. 

Oven Lattiivore left the San Francisco office in 19LU, and 
Claude Bt^ss became the head of the pacific operations. According to Fry, Puss 
was formerly in the Philippines for the "Voice”, and he was no.2, He was 
captured on Bataan, and was repatriated on the "Gripsholm." In June 19h5 
Buss left, and Fry became the acting chief of the Pacific office. Siepman left 
about the sane time. v 

Fry continued! 

Xa 19h$ ve moved cur Ja j«* U* iG OU Uxl ^ J W U'O CL XI * x CC ) 

* 

unfortunai«3y this move caused plenty of trouble. 5o:;.e people objected to them, and 


ve had to send them home from the office in private cars. " 

Fry also told the stoiy of General Douglas J'acArthur's landing 
on Luzon. An officer cane before the landing into the San Francisco office 
with secret instructions. This was a month before the landing and the 
secret package contained 2McArthur's speech to be delivered after the landing. 
,r V.hen the landing f ollovecijln OctoD'- r 19iUi, the speech was immediately 
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"put on the air in all languages of the Pacific office," concluded Fry. This 

*$/» 


recording had no labelling; before the invasion MacArthur operated from Ausl’al 
According to Ilr.Kenneth Fry, the San Francigco bureau collected sufficien 
evidence through various sources that "we had a good bit of listening in the 
Philippines during the Japanese occupation." 

At the end of 19hh. the "Voice of America's psychological warfare 
was greatly reinforced by two important transmitters joining in the "battle" 
against Japan. The transmitters were opened by a speech of Under Secretary of 
State Joseph Grew who in his address made a strong plea to the Japanese to 
overthrow the Tojo militarists and set up"a government of free men." 

The opening pro gram, beamed at Japan, originated on December 25th,19Up 


over the new 100 Kilowatt short wave station KRHO in Honolulu, and was relayed 


over the equally new 50 kiwatt medium wave station at Saipan,"the first mediui 


■ ave station to beam American broadcasts to Japan." Station KRHO constituted 
the highest powered short wave station in the Central . acific. 

It was owned by O.U.I., and operated by it, and started to 

broadcast for 20 hours a day, news, music and educational programs voiced in 

Japanese, in Philippine dialects, and English, The medium wave station at 
Ssaamaaax Saipan w as contemplated as a relay point, for broadcasts directed to 
Japan mosfcBi in the evening hours. The O.W.I. release,which announced the 
opening otf'fche two stations stated that the programs thus beamed to Japan 
and elsewhere in the Pacific vri.ll be known as the "Voice of America." 

This O.V.'.I. release alio stated that Japanese stations attempted to jam the 

American programs, yet "the appearance of B-29-s over Japan invariably cleared 
the air for undisturbed reception of American programs because the Japanese 
broadcast stat'ons ”ent off the air whenever the planes approached." (Kany 
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3-29s limped home following the: Saipan beam...) 

Besides Joseph C-rew, Admiral of the Fleet,Chester V. r ,h'imitz, also spoke 
on tho initial broadcast. Id’.Elmer Davis,Director of the O.V.’.I. then said:" 
"Admiral Nimitz'r splendid summary of the progress o£^sk- the war in the Pacific 

i 

to date, we fell, will have considerable effe£t on the listeners in Japan. 

Mr.Grew 1 s statement to jlw ms . the peoplebf Jjp an made clear not only that their 

I 

troubles of recent years are the result of seizure of control by Japanese . 
militarists, but that their future depends on regaining authority over their 
government's policies and actions. That he promised them the truth about the 
war, as a contrast to the twisted subterfuges their government has been 
feeding them, is of paramount importance. It is the O.W.I. job to carry out ^ 
this promise..." 

Hr.Bradford Smith, from the Washington bureau, was sent to Honolulu 

to establish theseCentral Pacific operations. Smith used to live in Japan and 

was contributor to American magazines. Before going to Honolulu, Smith was 

in charge of the Japanese desk of the O.W.I, 

Up to this date out"signals to Japan,unfortunately, were not 

very str-ng. ?ut the two transmitters were to overcome the old difficulties. 

According to the official releases of the day on the opening of tho transmitters, 

the najoriflort of the Honolulu transmitter was to, be directed against Japan, 

but was 4(|^*endiiig strong signals to China, India and Philippines, a tesasan ax 

Broadcasts In Chinese, Japanese, Korean and other Oriental languages were to be 

heard on frequencies 6120 and 7^00. The Saipan transmitter, since it beamed 

toward Japan, waspet heard locally. Saipan's mediun vjave broadcasts played 

an Important part in the psychological ’warfare which preceded the Japanese 

surrender. It "as a pity that, due to ewlLUtaailiirid economy measures, this 

t • ... 

i 

important American outoost on Salman v:as abolished in X^o3. 

Kenneth Fry told the story of the Japanese surrender, yet 

servo of the technical parts of thb "Voice". one rat Ions in conn- ct in with tic 
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Surrender are of interest. The Pacific Coagt ctudios and transmitter operations 
reached their wartime peak during the days surrounding the August lhth Japanese awn 
surrender announcement. This official announcement was made at U PH Pacific Y.'ar Time 
which waspxtrcmely opportune for Pacific Coast operations, inasmuch as there were six 
of the "Voice's" most powerful transmitters on the air to carry the moentuous news 
to every part of the Pacific. KN BA/XK3I beamed the news and the subsequent background 
material to Southeast Asia and China; KCHR to Japan; KGEX to the Philippines; KKIX to 
Honolulu and Australia for relay by KR’IO to Jap an,China and South East Asia, and 
KROJ, for AFRS, to Alaska. 

In the twelve hours that followed the surrender acceptance, the San 
Francisco recordning room established a new production record by cutting over 275 sepa: 
programs in the many languages which were broadcast from San Francisco. 

During August, KROJ and KROC, Mackay Cable and V.ireless transmitters, which were 

V. 

leased to carry government cable wireless files to the Pacific and the Far East, were s 
up on a twentyfour hours' basis to carry a common file. 

In the latter part of the month, KCDR transmissions were extended 
to full time vit’n the addition of the "ew Japan,Forea, South East Asia and I^donosia 
programming. KTI3C returned to the air as a 2C0 kilowatt transmitter on August 21st, 
inaugurating its services with an additional seven hours broadcasting to Japan. 

Bat alrrady by then considerable savings wore calculated 
now that the cad of the war in the Far East was attained. The reduction of the 
San Francisco 4Jfcfeau personnel was appraised to be 30 per cent. 

In September 191*6 the San Francisco office was liquidated and the 
Pacific operations were transferred to the Mew York offices. 


% 
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GROWING UP. 


The days under Colonel Donovan’s Coordinator of Information period were the 
days of trial for the Voice—trial in the sense of try:ng to find the right path 
leading to the brain and heart of these to be persuaded. Y-hen the Office of War 
Inf'omation took ever the Voice on June J3th,19l2, the vholjrsdio group had to be 
necessarily reorganized.The Foreign Information Ser^ce which was the parent organ¬ 
ization of the Voice became the Overseas Branch— it remained under the same 
management, for Robert Sherwood became its director. On December 17th,19^2, the 
Radio Program fureau became a separate unit within the Overseas Branch. Yet 
not until the invasion of Forth Africa on Ilovember 8th,19^2, did the important 
changes occur. Joseph Barnes, the deputy to Sherwood in h’ew York, wrote in the 

l 

P ublic Opinion Quarterly in the spring of 191:3: 

"The Voice of America(he already called it as such) became patterned, 
i original and dignified, many of the technical innovations were taken over 


,later by the C- e nnans and the British...." 

Barnes especially praised the introduction of the mulfiivoiced 
announcing-- different parts of the program read by different voices-- the radio 
bridges establishing liaison between two independent part of the show— the 
cleancut lead ins and outs— introducing the upcoming item and summarizing the 
end- proved 4c be idea^ innovatio s leading to an increased smoothness in the 

4 

over-all pcriM of the radio-show. While British programs had a tendency tc become 

.A- ■ 

a* t 

emotional a* Boon as tfiey ceased to be mattcr-of-fact, American bradcasts remained 
clear-headed throughout all emergenc cs and strived toward bettel? showmanship* 

The newtschninue oi tne Voice drew praise from as difficult 
an audience as the British. The London News Review on July 19h2, that is, in 
the baby days of the Voice, said about the broadcasts: 

"lus slick,compelling presentation has begun to influence the 
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British Broadcasting Corporation, nay even revolutionize broadcasting technique 
in Broadcasting House," and added; 

"...the main virtue 'of American propagandaLs Americanism. Opening and 
closing with the *Yankee-Doodle,» it presents America to the world with no 
hint of that aggregate,undefined conglomeration which understandibly prejudices 
many European listeners against the British broadcasts, makes them feel it is 
n't worth while risking one's neck to listen to BBC." 

Yet it is difficult for an outsider or a layman to understand the 
hindrances and obstacles the organizers of this new international broadcasting 
enterprise had to undergo. Most of the people required for the work came from 
a non-bureaucratic surroundings* How to adjust this new motley crowd into the ^ 
huge bureaucratic machinery of the State? 

In his collected notes the historian of the OWI, Dr.Edward P.Lilly, 
renarked: 

"It is doubtful whether any governmental procedure would have been 

adaptable to the conglomerated personnel the Foreign Information Service was 

made up; newspapermen, radio operators, technicians; of commercial artists and 

idealistic artists, of professional playwrights, pr oduce rs -and puhlishersr cf 

Cnationalized} 

authors, a£ college professors, of travellers and tirori 

of mul&l^BttRl monitors and announcers;— these vjepe groups unique in tnemseives 
of cutli»Md MB& important foreigners; and low and unimportant Americans, each 
of whom happened to have a particular language qualification." 

The number of Voice of America broadcasts started to rise rapidly. By 

October 12th,19^2, eight Voice of America programs in six different languages 

were relayed by the EBC in Lo'^donf The technique of these broadcasts was 

the following: T’ n ° EX in London recorded landline fed Voice of America 

■'vpninn ndra-f, t.hfi-- after a neriod Mr varying from one hour and twenty 

minute s to f ive and three quarter hours*-”) 


~) Figures and facts ta on from Werner Kinchel*s memo of October 12th,19li2. 
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The importance of these reluycprograms,(relayed on middle wave),witnessed 
and confirmed by many attestations received frcm England and Continental Europe (incl¬ 
uding the invaded parts), incited the show writers to improve the quality of 
their production. Tore attention was devoted to the composition of the scripts, 
the selection of the news, and the general writing followed more exacting standards. 
The result was what can be called al el^.te show, giving out to the world, through 
leased BBC relays, the best and the latest of the news presented fr:m the American 
angle. 


We must not forget that the curlier Radio Communocation Division was created 
on a crash basis. Robert Sherwood did everything to attempt to remedy the faults 
and fissures in the orga r ization. In the early days it repeatedly happened that 
material had come frcm the handjof native Americans who might not always have had 
the feel of the European, or generally, foreign susceptibilities and reactions. Shows 
which sounded fine and natural to Americans, were not liked, or even found 
offensive to our overseas listeners. On the other hand, the heads of the desks, or 
the language sections, were as a rule foreigners or of foreign origin, and were 
not always aware of some de^igate pass point of American attitude or purpose. 

In face of these difficulties Sherwood created the Planning Board and 
the Control Office, today called the TolicJ’ AdvisorSs Office, to assure a 
smoother and more effective anolicatioc of United States nolicy. This control 

ft 

office went back to the days of the Coordinator of Infoimation days, when James 
F .Warburg, the fen&d of the psychological Warfare Division, became the head of 
the Planning Board, and Edd Johnson, his deputy, was put in charge of Central 
Control. 

The F] anning Board considered, from point of view of policy, the Voice 
programs catering to these audiences: 
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1. ) The enemy, 

2. ) the Allies,both in the free and occup'cd countries, 

3. ) the Neutrals, and 

h.) the American Armed Forces, all round the world. 

The new radi.o studios at 221; West 57th Street in New York were nearing completion 
in the fall of 19b2 and the first show was bnoadcast fr\m the new studios in 
Itaian, in September,19h2. Soon after this, but only in stares, the studios and 
services in Nadison Avenue were moving into the Argonaut Building. T> t e routine 
established after this was broken only once: when the whole operation of the Voice 


poved from New York to Washington in the year 195k. 

Whereas in the beginning the weight of emphasis was on news and 
news commentaries, now other features appeared on the program, -such as 
"America at War," "The Labor Snow", "Women's Show,""iFeligious Programs","Projection 
i of America," as well as news comments and special events features. 

The Voice activities' picture was about as follows at the end of 19U2: *) 


"The basic European operation of the Overseas Branch consisted xn the 


round-o-clock programming in the four major languages,namely English,German,French 
and Italian. This operation has extensively been developed in the knowledge that 
our European listeners :.ust hear us when they can and not when we would like them 
to do. Consequently, we furnish them with a service which guarantees them practically 
every hour the Voice can be heard. At present we give our Europeab listeners 
2li quarts* of hours programs in English...21 in French, and Italian and 20 in 
Gentian," stated the docu 19 ent.lt continued: 

■tttLa round-o-clock operation is broadcast for 16 hours a day on two, ( £i 
seven hours a day on one, and for one hour on three transmitters... The basic 
Tunctions-of-these transmissions is to furnish Europe with clear,accurate news 


4irt 


) "A brief statement of short wave programs to target areas," issued by the 
Overseas Branch of the OWI on Novemeber lst,19i;2, now in the filcsof the National 
Archives in Washington,D.C. i 




« 
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and crisp commentary. The majority of the programs contains in these four language 


8 to 10 minutes of news with the balance of the time f illed up with features." 


Other items revealed by the document were the fact that the Voice 


pijodm&cjproduced daily two German, two French, 'one Italian, one English and one 
Polish program for r#lay to the BBC and retransmitted to Europe on m edium wave. 


In addition, each week, supplemental English,French,German,Italian and Pglish 
broadcasts were being prepared. All these programs were a quarter hour long. 


except the English which runs ten minutes. 


A special Scandinavian transmission, which also serviced troops stations 


at points throughout the North Atlantic, was broadcast daily by the WBOS transraitte 


consisting of threejhours in English, news ,variety of a special Army program f and 
Danish,Norwegian and Finnish, e ach a half hour. In November three more hours 


were added for Scandinavia. 


The services to Europe were seriously handicapped by the lack of sufficient 


transmitters. At the end of 19U2 quarter hour Czech,Hungarian and D olish programs 


added to, each on two transmitters. The Czech program included a satire from two 


famous Prague comedians; the Poles were sending straight slew-speed news, while 


the Hungarian listeners obtained a news and feature program. In November a 


quarter of hour Rumanian went on the air daily. 

^African ^ 

After the N p rth landings the Overseas Branch established 


a North UE&lcan Mediterranean beam, sent out cn transmitter WDO, consisting of 


two hottt* Baglish news, features and programs for the American troops, 
one and quarter-hour of Spanish one and one quarter hour French and one aJ 


lour of Spanish one and one quarter hour French and one and one 


quarter hour Arabic. 


A new service was started at the end of 19U2 for Central Africa 


and Madagascar, including two hours in French, half hour Portuguese and one hour 
and a half for news and special programs in English for the Armed Forces. 
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WJQ had been putting out Rga griy a rather strong signal to South ±±z 


Pacific, carrying a daily transmission -for American troops, but also angled 
to build up audience amongst the Australians and the New Zeelanders.Programming 
of this transmission was carefully developed with music and news programs, 
special programs for the Armed Forces and feature shows. Raymond Swing and 
Samuel Grafton were presented as commentators four and three times repect- 
ivelyj Swing's program was taken off medium wave^ while special recordings 
were made of Grafton's. 

The Swing-Grafton series were carried by medium wave on the Australian 
Broadcasting Corporation program which also picked up other VQA features 
on irregular schedules. 

One of the major efforts of the Voice of America in those days 
was the projection of American life, culture and ideas to foreign audiences. A i 
grrat deal of this programming was based on the Special Events and Features' 
Section. This section had to conceive, develop and write a number of excellent 
programs' series for the use of many transmissions. Typical of such special 
events' features were: "Made in America", describing the industrial organiz¬ 
ation such as it was adopted for the purposes of war; Americal Profiles" 
of our prominent political, military and industrial leaders; also including 
sports 1 programs) features on art and literature; series of speeches made by 


prcoiHffe ^tasrioans and numerous special recordings made for extraordinary 


occaffisriv. Than was a growing number of pick-ups from industrial establish- 


*■5 


ments, on-the-job interviews , andbrograms basedon actual war actions. At 

r i 

the end of 19h2 sixty quarter-hour shows were produced a week, divided 


evenly between English and foreign language snows. English scripts in 
translation were widely u::ed for foreign broadcast purposes. 

Recorded programs were placed in inreasing numbers with 
iiiudi-uu avc ztz.ttz'-s ir the world where we desired to reach 
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an audience. The Outpost Bureaus had to perform this job. 3y the end of 191*2 
about 130 programs ( $00 records) were produced weekly. Practically all these 
programs were also used on short waves, thus. eliminating double production. 

' O u tpost platters were used in English,French, Turkish,Arabic,Afrikaander, 

Sweidh and Persian. 

About the same time the Program Division of the Overseas Branch 
was engaged in a study of integrating the BBC and the own efforts. V/orking 
with British representatives in New York, it examined the entire broadcast schedu 
language by language. The chief aim was to eliminate time conflicts, tobuild 
mutually one another's audiences, and it aimed to help one another to determine 
how to improve performance. The two chief officers of the British Broadcasting* 



Corporation in New York were Russel Page and Leonard Miall, the latter still 

with BBC, as chief of Television Talks in the Sheperd's Bush studios. 

In these days J 0 seph Bajrnes outlined the aimSof the radio warfare 

1 

for that period as follows: 

l s ) To impart bo that portion of the world where truthTul news^n 
could no longer be spread(invaded or enemy-controlled teritories) and honest 


knowledge of military development and general information. 


2.) To inform these countties and the neutrals of the American point 


of viev 1—ard world events, as well as the American standpoint in international 
affair*.'' 1 


* 

Bnr necessary this policy was, the events of the next weeks had shown. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE—THE NORTH AFRICAN INVASION. 

Since its conception and inception the FIS and later the Overseas Branch, 
the two mother organizations of the Voice, had to deal with the most unpopular thing 
which can befall a propagandist: To explain away defeats. And the time from the 
early efforts of FIS until November 19h2 were filled up with defeats in the Pacific, 
in Russia, in the Balkans— all over. 

V" 

Yet naturally a hope that this may change to more faorable news 
kept the staff of the Voice in good shape. There was a "suspicion" that sometime, 
somewhere a "second front" will develop in Europe, yet the personnel of the Radio 
Program bureau had no advance information of the coming events. There was of course 
J a tentative plan in case of such a "second front." A chart with the names of thos^ 
to whom specific information was to be handed was prepared weeks in advance .•») 

Key employees were asked ah 5 PM on Saturday,November 7th,l?U2, to stay on 

I 

the job, without giving the reason, why? In fact the ALERT has been received 
by that time from official sources in Washington. Leonard Miall, in his recoll¬ 
ections said: "Six of us sat in Joe Barnes 1 office waiting for the green li^.ht. 
Houseman and Johnson were the only members of the New York staff, other than Barnes 
and Warburg, who were in the know. Morell(Sidney More11, a former British newspaper 
man) was also there, and so was Lt.Putnam of the U.S.Navy, sitting clutching the 
package containing the Roosevelt record(the call to Francel)" 

Thl§ call to France was recorded in the President's heavy English-accented 

I 

French. At 8:56 PM official word on the N 0 rth African effort was issued.At 8:57FM 
an Italian broadcast ::as cut short. 

In six languages— English,French,German,Italian,Spanish and Portuguese- 
the Voice broadcast a series of 15 second spot announcement: "Stand by for an import 

announcement from the United Statesof America." By the time 

-- - - - ■ ■" mm tf.'sri mnstlv on a renort of John HoiT'derr.an and on the kind notes 

lent to rc v 'y the PRC liaison officer in the 0W1. 


% 




the announcements were maria, the special studio was onen. Hie President's record 
in French was played at 9:00 HI., coupled with a <p:- ; e line announcement: "An 
"American expeditionary force' 1 nded on the coant of forth Africa." At the 
same time, the President's press conference was opening in Washington, formally 
at this hour all our transmitters were beamed to South America on behalf of 
CIAA. The BBC liaisen officer, in his recollections, told the story in the 
following way: 

"1^ tiie went to the studios where I found a great deal of activity. 
Houseman was a tower of strength. He organized a complete new set of transmitters 
by which the O.V7.I. controlled all the short wave transmitters, except the CBS 
ones which ware going to South America, and beamed them to Eurcoe and the 
Mediterranean," 

Houseman reported: 

"By 9:30 PM. a complete emergency staff was on hand, and five 
transmitters were added to the single onek used at 9:00 ?M. The first communiques 
were read on a combined hook-up of V. T JP,V/RUL,’, RUW, V.'GEA, V.'RCA, AM) VBBI , blank¬ 
eting Europe and the Mediterranean in English,French,German, Spanish and Italian, 
roughly in the order mentioned." 

it 10:00 PH. two program networks were established. The first 
gave newi md 'Oonrrruniques as received, as well as wrapping up oha suuiiss fiv.. the 
beginning#- this way thexx listeners were provided with earlier and last 
minute Information. These programs were in English,French,German and Italian. The 
second network, all in French, except for periodical five minutes spots' in 
English, included the President's call to the French nation, Eisenhower's 
message and all other official announcements repeated over and over. 

Up to 11:00 PH. the optrat 4 ors wont on without any regard to regular 
scheduling. At that hour the "Voice" went back to the regular fifteen minutes' 
broadcasts schedules. i'ne situation at this point was ab-ut like tnis: 
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An "A" network broadcasting on a general bean in English, French, C-erman 
and Portuguese. 


A "B" network, composed of transnitters which could put a particularly 
'Strong signal into the Mediterranean area, was beamed out in English,Frer.ch,Spards 
and Portuguese, in 13’ minutes' periods. 

A "C" network, alternating five minutes in English and twer.ty-five minutes 
in Trench, and continued on oiiat schedule. 

houseman added that there was ample evidence at hand to show that 
during the first night the people of France received almost all their information 
about the Forth Air'can ca paign from the Upited States short wave transmitters 
which came in with great clarity. 

Meanwhile in the office in New York the"Voice" personnel went on 
working without any pause on a twenty-four hour schedule. ”iall remarked: 

"During the night Dames'office was a combination of duty room and canteen. 

The main people operated from there, reported on progress, and drank coffee 
and zutaS'ovka (a Polish liqueur)." 

Arrangements had also been made to get the American people's reaction 
to the Egrth African events. Via a remote pick-up, interviews were gotten from 
the throngs at Times Square and on Broadway and were then transmitted from 
the O.W.I. studios* After clearance with the censor, they went on the air as 
the flrst^spontaneous reactions of the American "man-or.*»tne-street", many of 
whom wsnr Wibers of the amed forces. Another pick-up was arranged from the 
Todd's Shipyards in Brooklyn, where a number of workers were interviewed, roth 


of bhese special shows were piclcedjip between midnight and 2:0C All. 


iall stated t.-.sxi*«i 5 y Ferrell 
* 

"and immediately got on to Car: 
French Canadians stressing-Ar. 

■i 

tnose carae unrougn iron sj.. ... 


then suggested some French Canadian stuff awt 
poell Smart in Canada to raise messages from 
orlean French traditions. Later in the night 

X oFiXTiCJ fiu UCOUXti in L Ud UU C uiiu l U ii oai.U oji rU« 
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line..... All this while (Edd) Johnson was writing master stories in bgj^adcast 
control, and Houseman was organizing studio work. Special announcers wore got in. 
The new studio/ on the fifth 'floor was used for the first time, and at midnight 
a ne:jnc-twork came into operation. Houseman was a terrific sight, dashing about 
producing announcers, directing where the Marseillaise should bo played in separate 
broadcasts, at the sane time organizing the network and providing a fund of ideas 
for special events which were being carried out by various members of the staff. 
Lazareff, in charge of the French desk, was shouting at the top of his voice, and xa 
writing wonderful scripts. Hps arms were gesticulating like a windmill most of the 
night, and his face wasjentirely covered with ink and purple ditto ink* Around him 
the tyists and translators were going on with their work unconcerned."' 

Fierre Lazareff described the seventy-two hours at the French desk in 
an article: 

"During the three days and three nights all of us on the French team, 
men and women,did not leave the office. C-athering news items over the teletype, 
scribbling hurried messages, dashing to microphones, munching flabby sandwiches 
and drinking lukewarm coffee, the men unshaven, the women unaware of their 
straggling hair, hour after hour, relentlessly, we kept the French-speaking world, 
anxious for news, informed of all the developments of the operation." 

At 3:00 AM, the "Vo .ice ox iiiiiex'xca upencii a owo —v.Cia uuiu c j_ior.de *. 

All the mentioned above was transmitted to London and rebrcadcast from 

there to Europe in the hours which followed. I n addition,H e w York sent to 
London the regular "Voice of America" features in English,French,German and Italian 
for rebrcadcast over medium U>avc to Europe. These provided complete news and 
the latest American and Canadian comment. Also London was supplied w_th a multi¬ 
tude cf short features in Spanish, Portuguese, Danish, Korwegia- and polish. These 

were -onerally five minutes in length to be spotted ail over 3PC * s schedules, 
and reiirosocast on medium wave all over Europe. 




maintained for seventy-two hours, ^coc. 


^set-uoj 

The three networlcS desci'ibed above was 

a. 

¥ 

Occasionally stations dropped out for two or three hours to be overhauled. Bit 
the staff carried on. 

During the night of Dovenfcer ?th and*on the crucial days that followed 

the "Voice” was fortunate in its reception conditions. After weeks of almost 
\ n 

uninterrupted equinoxial storms, reports from London indicated that reception 
was satisfactory, and that the Axis, caught by surprise, did not intensify 
its jamming operations to meet VOA's increased transmissions into the critical 
areas. 

A large influx of 1-ttcrs from unoccupied (Vichy) France testified the 
happy surprise of the French listeners, especially from the Central- and South¬ 
western regions— surprise when fumbling with their radios they suddenly heard ^ 
the voice of President Roosevelt. 

"It was so marvellously clear,” they wrote. And in the following 
days many further testimonies came telling about the accuracy of the reporting, 
the minute detailing of the information they received through the "Voice.” 

Here are some of the recollections of Leonard Kiall, the 3EC liaison 
officer and his summing up his experiences during these days: J 

"1. I was very much impressed by the quiet efficiency with 

which 3arnes managed to keep everything under control. 

|*2# Houssn-in tumsd cu*t to co 2 . of 

4 

managed $ir disorganize all the transmitters and programs very smoothly and very 
fast. 

" 3 . The discipline of the output was very strict. Instead of the 
former somewhat anarchical arrangements of program building, co-ordinated only 
in a negative way^ty broadcast control, the writing of very good master scripts 
by the people in the broadcast control and by Barnes, ensured that the directives 
and the news were played correctly at barrage level. 


CH. 
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"lu The security of the whole affair had been completely watertight. No one, 
except those listed at the beginning of this, knew anything about the operation^ or 
had any glimmer of what might happen. 

"5. The experience imp re: red junior members of the staff that those in control 
were able t>S doing the real broadcasting jobs. Barnes and Johnson were writing 
scripts, houseman was personally in the studio producing the shows, Warburg was 
writing the loads for the Germai Section and listening to the execution, Braatoy 
(head of the Norwegian desk) wrote and spoke fee; a script,etc. This is the first 
time that I have seen people at this level so close to the microphone,"' 


«MS» 

Another Houseman report described the establishment of communications between 


the New York office and the O.’J.I. representatives in North Africa. 

"From the start of the North African campaign we were, of cours 
eager t^ establish communications with our representatives in the strategic areas," 
wrote "ousenan. The available facilities in North Africa, however, were so congested 
that afte^r two weeks of campaign there was still no word from the VOA representativ 


Z 

Houseman then discovered that the Algiers station TPZ-2 was well heard in this 


country. Through V.DO and ’.,DJ§ spot announcement were put on in French and English 
during the day:" CHI IN NEW YGRK CALLING 0.11 IN AFRICA—WILL ANYONE HEARING^ 


TIS AIE-I0UJ5GJHEHT C£T IN TOUCH WITH RADIO STATION IN ALGIERS AND ANSWER US ON 

AVAILABIfi^BfflZERCIES." It took a long time until reaction came, ;ut on November 
. 

26tB t «• 6*30 m ,Eastern War Tine, the Algiers station came through with 

a perfectly clear signal, picked up by high fidelity RCA receivers. The chief 

(Jiome 

renre entative of (71 in tlut area was calling the New York and V.'ashington/o’ffices 
Yet they were unable to hear Houseman, 

The efforts continued and on Movenber 30th when New York spoke on a frequency 
w.nch ’'as considered the best, namely transmitter ViDJ, in the 7 megacycle band. 


C-.'il representative 


"5<0' speai:mg irom uigrers excuaimea: 


rage 7 
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JCSiaer " OH BOY, T”AT GOT I?l »» 

It was the Algiers signal officer Lieutenant Kibbluis* Lit':; this th_ 
two-way channel between New York and Algiers was establislied. 

Vnen the new high-spced-code-radio-service channel was opened between 
% 

Now York and Algiers, this two-way channel v/as used as a radio-servicing operatior 
between the Hew York office and the CWI radio and press operations in the North 
African a-ea. According to "ousenan, the extension of radio operations of the 
(7;JI Overseas Branch originated in this first close co-operation 

between Lew York and North Africa. The "Voice" system of re-broadcasting, for 
exar.ole, which was to beccne one of the chief and most successful widespread 
operation, began with the collaboration of the Ngrth African transmitters a 
few weeks later.Houseman continued: 

"On Tuesday, December 22nd,(19b2), there began a series of trans¬ 


missions from Mew York, re-broadcast domestically through Radio Algiers which, 

gin that* 

aside from the immediate value w>^>h area, may be said to have blazed the trail 


for all subsequent re-broadcasting activities in the Kcdijfterranean area. This 
service consisted, in the beginning, of two hours daily: 

" One hour for the troops in English in that area, d :vuded as follows: 


" 10:00- 10:30 AH (EUT) "News from Hone",supplied by V0A, 

1C:30- 10:1:5 " " Music or entertainment, 

^10;a5 • 11:00 " " Special Troops and Sports News supplied by 

Army puir'Bfrir; • paper YAIHI. 



'3Cp.V 

BfWlS 


there was an hour in French, for N 0 rth African consumption, in 




tv;o perieffcj 11:00 AH -11:30 AH and 50) PM to 5:30 R!/" s tated Nousemai. 

After some initial difficulties^ with local authorities ( most of 
the local French officials were Darlan men,) this whole domestic schedule for 
North Africa was put into regular operation^, rebrcadcast simultaneously over othe 
North African stations, "with complete clarity and regularity." 

*11 rennrts indicated that the quality of relay over the North African 
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stations was not only excellent, but that the relay reached wide audience and 
that its influence on the. North African picture was of considerable importance. 
Thus ”erth Africa became gradually a central clearing point for a full service o 
medium and short wave broadcasts from the United States into all the countries 
of Southern Europe, the Balkans and the Eastern Mediterranean. (Radio Operations 
Report, 'Overseas Branch, February 19li3») 

£ - II . -si— - -i 

£ r .: This successful relay soon led up to nore raoid relay on the VOA broadcas 

through BBC. After January ).rth,19Li2, all shows intended for BBC relays and comin 

frem the (Odl studios were simultaneously relayed over the BBC transmitters^ 

thus eliminating any time lag between transmission and reception^ 

‘‘Tiese broadcasts were apparently well-liked by the French-speaking 

population of M 0 rth Africa, but they also helped the resistance. The New York 

Times correspondent in London reported on April lljth,19li3 that while "resistanc 

is aided by victories and air-raids, the regular tonic is represented by the 

British and American radio." 

A comment from Forth Africa: 

a faithful listener of your station, which I have followed iron the 

very beginning, writes you with great pleasure. Your radio is the one which 

for aon&hs has given us the voice of America whica we love with all our heart.. 

* ^ 

Another letter: ".... always a great joy for uj, even ii now 

- 

our troops are at our side. When we were discouraged, you were a resonant voice 
giving us courage And hope, V.e are not likely to forget all you have done to us 

V* r. » y ji t t« ee,. .r 1 ^ 

_ __ _# 

fcbtr inv n; *rw ^ g g - .■ ■■:■- j w . r a 5 jj . g . " SI 'J jiyt*#, There 

another side of this North African invasion from the point of view of the "Voic 
V non the American fleet apcroached Morocco on Koveruer 7th,19li2, aboard of 
the big battleship U.S.5. TiiXAS , part oi a huge invasion licet, was 
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Jay Allen Pro " —and 

a hastily trained crew of psychological warriors of the OKrprncludingfsame~' 

y \ 

"Voice of America" engineers. ?h *y.’oaai started to broadcast in French, using 
a standard medium wave transmitter specially installed for the purpose. They tol 
civilians and to the French military in the Casablanca area of the coming "friend 
landings", which they explained of toeing the first step "in the liberation phase 
of tne ''atThey broadcast the announcement of Eisenhower and President 
Roosevelt's recorded speech to the French people, and wore aoncaling to the 
long-standing Franco-Anerican friendship, Nhile these broadcasts x*ere succcesful . 
the beginning, they broke off abruptly when the U.S.S.TEXAS fired a salvo which 
duly knocked out the temporary transmitter. 

Provisions for the invasion of Sicily in the spring of 19b3 were similar^t: 
uhat were taken when "TORCH" (the code name for the North Africa’K invasion) was 
put into sriigxfi!^ action. 

"Voice" broadcasts, which still were running on an emergency schedule, 

were reorganized on July 23rd,19b3. VOA returned to Pattern "A" (Mediterranean 

pattern) w th all French transmissions now half hour, and the Italians,too. 

The Hear East,Caribbean and Scandinavian programs continued as before. For 

the first tine, aiwell organized Central European urogram was now assured, but 

1 

the "Voice", since the TORCH invasion^, had had to reduce the French programs in fa- 
oi tne IoAllUa 

/ 

Tbs relay service developed to such perfection^ that since their 
inauguratj^BB on August 10th,19^2, the signals to South Africa were almost as 
clear as domestic broadcasts. On August l5th,19h2, London started relaying 
t rco Hungarian and three lulgarian programs a vieek. Ry this time the .Algiers 
Radio (now called United Nations' Radio) relayed VOA on regular schedules: 
twenty-two daily pro-rams in German,French, English and Italian were relayed 
between 3.1:00 AM and 9:30 FM ENT. 
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A John Houseman report said amongst others about the North African relay wor 
"All OWI programs, oc-sides announcing their wave length and time of transmiss 
on each program, now ££3 S0 extensively announce and pre-announce the stations 
which are|ar*< tied by relay into cur ever-increasing international network. This 
includes Algiers, Tunis, Leopoldsville and Port of Spain in the best Indies^" 

Everything a neared to be going fine, when suddenly on July 25'th,19lj3, 
cane the "resignation"of the Italian Fascist leader, Benito Mussolini. 


■•4 



V 


% 
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THE LANDINGS If ITALY A'"> 7:3 I7AUAN SURISTOER. 


Careful propaganda. reparations on behalf of the Voice of America and 


its newly established relays in North Africa -receded the Anglo-American landing 


in Sicily and, later, on the mainland of the Italian boot. Naturally much 


deception had to be used in this propaganda as to the place of the probable 


landings. A war of nerves was waged all along the Northern shore spf the 


mediterranean to keep the Nanis guessing as to our next move. 


Before the down of July 10th, 1?U3* the Seventh American Army unc 


General George Nation and the Eighth British Army under General (later Field 


Marshal) Bernard Montgomery went ashore in Sicily. Everywhere in Sicily, the 


population received the Allies as liberators, not as enemies. 


A few days later the Voice had another "scoop”: The Nazis regularly 


exploited the Rome rail-yards for extensive troop movements and supply operatior 


though they declared Rome an O^en City. General Eisenhower,therefore, was 


authorized to bomb these rail-yards,but with the recommendation to use every 


precaution to minimize unfavorable reoercussions from dropping bombs on the 

i r ' < 

Holy City. , - : “ l ‘‘ 

l 1 

On July l3tn a trusted courier brought to the New York office of the 


CWI a sealed envelop which revealed that next morning, that is on July l?th, 


the Rama marsha lli ng yards.near the Termini station.would be bombed. The Voice 

i I 


desks*began feverish activity in precaring scripts to be used after the news 


of the bcatbing was released. 


At 5:21 A:,iysix minutes after t ie actual release of the first bomb 


over one -.one yards, the voice of America interrupted all its radio programs 


to announce the news, followed by an explanation of the reasons for the bombing 


and the intent to avoid non-nilitary areas. 


The benders, indeed, badly damaged tne rail-yards, but uniortunc 


_ ,— -jvjrpH on reports, documents and other data in tne C';,± files, 

.ational Archives. 


f y ‘ ttT 7 T v-.o - n 0 

-A. . w. - V .1J... m j J- w L |t 


they caused damage to the nearby Ftsilica san Loronac fuorl le mure. Skillful 
propaganda, however, eased-the effect of this mishap, though C 0 ebbels tried tuts 
hardest to exploit it for hps own puraoses. In fact, the moral effect on the 
Italians was better than the Allies foresaw it. Coming one week after the bombing 
at 10:1:5 rM on Sunday,Jijly 25th,19h3, a musical program on the Rome radio station 
was interrupted ny an announcer with the -words: "A few minutes interval*" For 
six ninutes the station usts broadcast nothing but an interval signal to show that 
it is on the air. Then in a routine way an announcer read a bulletin that jjhe 
King of I 4 aly had accepted the resignation of his Prime-Xinister, Benito Mussolini 
* Then followed a proclamation by King Victor Emmanuel III., and by the new head 

of the government, Marshal Pietro Badoglio, After the proclamation the royal 

<4 

anthem was played, but C-iovinezza, the Fascist hy-m, which usually followed, 
i i omitted. 

wasr : u\."fJI^J. What happened prior to this "resignation 1 was that the Fascist 

» 'l 

Grand Council in its meeting under Dino Grandi's coalmans hip, turned against 
i Mussolini and demanded his resignation. 

, At 5:30 AM (Algiers time) on September 5th,19li3, General Eisenhower 

announced over the United Nations Radio in Algiers- a radio station erected and 
hawdled by Voice engineers— that the Italian government and Army under Marshal 
Badoglio had surrendered. 

The 2Kllan fleet,however, did not.A Voice of America engineer in Algiers, 

» 

P.obert l®S kee Pierce, had a brainwave. He switen^the wavelength of one oftlie 

Algier* fntasmitters to the international distress frequency to which the naval 

vessels of all nations listen at all times. Every fifteen minutes he broadcast 

a message to the Italian fleet, harbored at the naval base,La Spezia, inviting 

them to surrender and named the harbor where to steam. Three days later the 

Italian fleet steamed into the British naval base,La Valetta, on Malta, v.'hen 
^comrtr rider, 

the British in Malta, Sir Andrew B.Cunnir.nan (now Viscount 

Gunn nghan of Cyndhope) heard this,he turned to nis aide:"'Pell General I-'r.oiure 
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! the American head of Psychological Warfare Branch in Algiers) that they've 
acconplishedjLn one day with propaganda what I've been trying for three years 


with the Navy," 

In connection with this success-of Pierce, Wallace Carroll, who 


at ■. 


was^that time the head of the London Bureau of OWI, wrote in his book:" Persuade 


or Perishf® General I.’cClure took this as a pleasantry, but OWT, which was at 


that moment fighting hard to get enough money from Con,'ness to keep the 

c. > - 

Psychological Warfare Branch going, decided it should be accepted^the literal 


truth, and inserted it in the records of the Congressional budget hearings, 
whence it will certainly find its way into every psychological warfare manual 
of the future," 


{^Italian surrender*) 

Let's go back to the *» ■Kfcp—fctari and the 


Voice, Immediately after the breaking of the news, emergency announcements 
were broadcast on all shows— they were repeated on each program. The recorded 
voice of General Eisenhower from Algiers( 5:30 All Algiers time) was ised to 
start and end the commentaries on the surrender for twenly-four hours. Jamming 
of the Italian shows stopped altogether 6 \ hours after the surrender announcener 


K y, , r y, & 


While this period of reporting the surrender of Italy brought much credit 
to the Voice of America, because of the prompt and conscientious reporting, it 


also brought, on* of its root, serious crises. This crisis concerned the aonlicatic 


of po ? - 

The VUice of America, ever since its very beginnings and as its name indicates, 
was, and remained, the official voice of the United States. While the 23C, 
though in reality under the control of the Foreign Office, to a much larger 
extent than it is admitted, can claim that it is an independent organization, 
the Voice Vyas^a, government-owned and b,) government-contr'lled. 

-olicy, naturally, was always ma :e in Washington; the actual 



m 
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seat of the Voice reproductory organs was Now York. This raised a serious 


-roblem from the very Txjgir ing* namsly, the control of the policy of the 


New York office. Under nornal circ instances this was far from complicated. The 


confidential directives were made up in Nas.ilngton in close consultation with thi 


Department of State, and, if necessary, with the Departments of V/ar and Navy. 
They were t .en transmitted to the New York office where jgksxaau they were 


converted or transcribed into the necessary policy guidances, begnning with the I 

A- 


Morning Gidance, and followed by later ones. 

The difficult^ accared when an unforseen event, or an unexpected 
development in the war, occurred, and tnis was complicated if this sudden 


happening took place on a weekend or on a holiday. Dictators had a flare 


for making their sensational moves on Saturdays or on weekends. And so it hapflkne 


with the "resignation" of Mussolini. 


This resignation occured on July 25th, a Sunday. In such cast 


the Voice of Amcrica^headquarters in New York had to rely in guidances drafted in 


advance if such or a similar development would take place. Yet such situations 


in most cases are fluid ana a guidance of yesterday may become obsolete in face 


of certain new negotiations, new developments of which the policy appliers in Ne 


York had no cognizance. 


In treating the resignation of M u ssolini, therefore, the Control ofj 


in Ne» loart was at a loss, and decided to rely on old guidances. This in the 


hastily assembled material in face of such an important story a commentary in the 
Italiaii’language called King Victor Emmanuel III. a "Fascist king," and the 


newly appointed Premier,Marshal Badoglio, a "high-ranking fascist'.' Even more 

hin_Er. r lish 

embarassing was a samjcaiV/of’press and radio comment, in which, amongst others. 


a connontary of Samuel Grafton was quoted ,calling the ruler of Italy "the 
moronic little king." “•) 
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Jtw: Tie "incriminated " English commentary, in which Victor Emmanuel was 

called the "Fascist king 1 ', was written cy Janes ! War burg and read under the 
noml-de-olumg . "John Durfeo."(9n political commentaries V.'arburg wished to use 
this pseudonym while on military matters he commehted under the pseudonym 01 
Wallace Herrick." The "incriminated" Grafton commentary quoted in the press 
and radio comment review in English came in this context: 


"Fascism is still in power in Haly. It has put on a new facej 
that's all. Italian fascism rouged its cheeks and lips and is trying to see 
whether a smile will not do more for it than the famous frown by which it lived 
so long. 

"The moronic little king, who stood behind Mussolini's shoulder for 
twenty-one years, has moved forward one pace,. This is a -olitical minuet and 
not the revolution we have been waiting for. It changes nothing; for nothing can 
change in Italy until democracy is restored." 

A section of the press, especially the Hew York Times, started hard 



% 
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and persistent attacks against the tone of these broadcasts. The nan in char*e of 


^olicy Application was Janes ?.Warburg, arich banker with extensive knowledge of the 

of its' 

European situation and cognizance of many/Ianguages. At the time of the resignation 


of Mussolini, the lat-.st Regional Directive for Application in Italian affairs 
•,;as dated February 21st,19^3- This directive, which was neither amended nor 
cancelled, contained the following directives: 


"Remind the Italians that to date Fascism has cost them a half-amillionx* 


in dead, wounded and prisoners, a figure which raoidly approximates their losses^ 
sustained during the last V.orld 'Jar. In this connection'Fascism 1 includes not only 
Mussolini and his nolitical and military accomplices, but the House of Savoy, which 
betrayed Italy to Fascism and the industrialists who support Fascism," 

This guidance was.a«aaS»Si drafted by Warburg, but corrected and approved 
by the policy makers in Washington. 

I n hay 19U3 Jackson, a former editor of " Fortune 11 magazine, 

and at present publisher of "Life", took over the post of Deputy Commander of the 


Psychological Warfare Branch under Colonel Hazeltine in Algiers. Jackson was 


sent by Robert Sherwood to /epansfini. the 0WI another team# Jackson too.< with him a 


draft of secret contingency plan of psychological warfare to be used in case of 

► 

the tjyasion of Italy. This plan was drawn up by the Deputy Director for Propaganda 


olicy (JJPJfarburg) upon the instructions Lhe Director (Elmer Davis) in order tc 


raise Certain political questions in advance which had not been forseen in the 
case of the Morth African invasion( i.e. the Darlan affair and its sequels). 

Two important points in this contingency plan were: 

" a.) In the case of the invasion of Italy what will be our attitude 
toward the House of Savoy? 

" 0 .) '. hat will be cur attitude towards renegade Fascists or rats who 
leave the ship and desire collaboration with us?" 
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This contingency plan was submitted to the representatives of the Joints 
Chiefs of Staff who su. os cd that Jackson should get an elucidation from th 
Theatre Commander (Gen-ral Eisenhower). 

On June 10th Jackson cabled to CHI as follows: 

"The following are tnc answer Iron AFIIC on the contingency questions: 

" a.) liven though enemy territory is occupied and the setting up of a jobs 
government will terminate local sovereignity including the Crown-- bear in nind 
that Italy is traditionally a Monarchy and the aims of a liberal and constitutio 
Monarchy are not diveraent to our war aims. Do not, however, snare criticism of 1 
house of Savoy for supporting Fascism. '3ut it is still early to OMsasozaux 
ascertain the character of our attitude toward the House of Savoy.” *) 

T Jhen on July 2£th the news of Mussolini's resignation were received* - , 
the Deputy director for propaganda Policy (J.P.V.'arburg) issued the following 
guidances 


" 1.) America is fighting a war against Fascism. It makesno differehce 
to us whether Mussolini, or Dadorlio or the ling hold the leadership^ 

"2.) Dadoglio's first words assumed the obligation of maintaining xxxze: 
Mussolini's pror.i c to Hitler— the promise to force the Italian people to figh' 
fer Nazi Germany and the Fascist regime. 

3.) Mussolini should he referred to as inventor of Fascism; the 
teacher and the fawning lackey of Hitler, the ir.an who sent Italians to die in 
Ethicpia,3pain,GreeyPu3sia, and Africa and who never joined his armies in the 
field*. 

li.) In tracing Mussolini's career, we should av~id the implication 
that MqM^lini hV»self was responsible. It was the Fascist ?arty(under 
Kusso^ttkjHblch was guilt., f the .:-1 t...s against the Italian resole and o ainst 
the The Fascist Party continues. It has nef-eiy changed the tes guard." 


Warburg, when summon^ before the Planning Hoard in his ovm defense, 
pointed out that this guidance was telephoned to the Director cf the Overseas 
: T nr\r'o (^herwood) in V'ashir"ten and anproved by him. Simultaneously, one of the 
Deputy Directors cf the Overseas ranch flndeavorecL to make contact with the 
Department of State, and wit.i the liaison officers of the Jo nt Chiefs of Staff, 
order to obia'n approval. He succeeded 'n reaching one of the liaison 


- - •- ^ Jk. u. -v. o »- • k --w- 




V.iM M ■ 


* - --1 4.- I, _ it.-, — . 4 - 

__„ _ * ° .. ‘ ^ 

*“. .% ' E nft.ssa, e was sigi*-u uy General Dwight D.Eisenhower. 
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quoted above as well as the cable which the Deputy Director for Propaganda Policy 
had sent to OWI in London. ‘The officer at the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 

reported to New York as having gfven his personal approval.(This subsequently 
developed to have been a partial nisunderstanding, out the officer confirmed 
that he had approved the OWI's talcing the line that it nade no difference whether 
Mussolini, the K^ng or Bacoglio held the lea ershipj so long as the war went on, 
our policy was "unconditional surrender.") 

One of the further complications which arose was.* that the British 
took an entirely dif'erent line. The SBC line, as monitored, was that only 
"one enemy" remained, Warburg doubted this line* "If this were true, it would 

mean the end of Fajctcn has come with the resignation of Mussolini which, as far as 

•4 

we know, does not follow." 

The State Department duty officer was kept informed during the evening, 
but was not in the position to give official approval. Two regional specialists 
in the Department were informed and were reported to New ' r ork as having expressed 
a personal opinion that what the OV.T was doing was correct. 


Next morning shortly after nine o'clock, the official liaison 


representative of the State Deoartment had^.he cable and the guidance read tohim cv 

l 

the phone and was reported to the New York office as having apnroved of it enthus¬ 


iastically* (This subsequently turned out to be a mieur.deretarding whlcr. did nob 

affect tta Issue.) . . 

fet day an important !! c w York n-.'sh paper attacked the 0:H. because of 


its treatment of the resignation of Mussolini. Cn Tuesday afternoon, the President 


quoted as having denounced "a short wave American public opinion broadcast to Europ 


by th ONI in which King Victor Emmanuel was styled the 'moronic little king,' 


and the 'fascist king,' and Marshal £iadoglio was called a 'high-ranking Fascist.' " 


E \t - n ’ re nce, according to the New York Tines of odr.esday,July 2"th, the 
---—-"“nt. Archives, Statement ui one pxanniu,, - - - ..- -■ -. 

' - -1.. 'ii ti'li.l 
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PiVoident also repudiated the Q. I comment that the "essential nature of the Fascist 
regiDje in Italy has not changed b y the substitution of the Marshal for Benito 


Mussolini. 11 

Warburg, ir>. his defense, stated that the "moronic little king" w|}-S in t 
Samuel Grafton breadcast. "The Fasc st f-wig" was in the John Durfee commentary. 

That Jadcglio was a "high ra.nkin ; Fascist" was probably a misquote from the Grafton 
comentary. 

V:arburg,in his defense, stated that under these circumstances he did 

not believe that the CWI violated policy directives. Then in his own defense, 

he tried the justification for using nor.% rie plumes , such as John 

Durfee or Wallace Herrick, in his commentaries, ('farburg probably did not want . 

fyt.VV -tt k* US a j 

to use his own name because he came,as a small child, I'm- Germany^ and thought 
that some Germans nay recent ..this.) Before the Planning Board Warburg defended 
the use of the non de plumes and pointed out that the BBC had,for example, a 
C lonel Briton, which was a pseudonym. 

After the hearing of the case before a special meeting of the Panning 
hoard, hr .Milton Eisenhower,Deputy Director of CT.-.T, summarized the sense of the 
meeting to date: 


""The factual account presented by Mr. Warburg was agreed to as 
accurate and eatilfactory with the single exception of the language of Coloiiel 
Kehm»s a; ~ L which was amended."(Colonel Kehn was the man or the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff* Ji son with whom one of the higher Gil persons sought contact; probably 
this person vjas Percy Winner.) 

v 

Latoi*'^.on Robert Sherwood, cn behalf the President, conducted further 
investigation and issued the following statement: 

"Ir accordance with the instructions I received from the President, 

I have thoroughly investigated uhe muc.i discussed incident of the 11.1 broadcasts 
on l,he right of cvly 25th,'l?lil. 

_ _ _ . i. t nat tne overseas iu'ci«icii wab ao u «... u . _ __. .. __ -> 

j 1: •»:s,. at.» ; chives, Statement of Robert Sherwood to the Overseas riar.ri-'g 
D oard 
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"1* There was an erro’ in juarj^rnent in the quotation from a wellknown Lneric 
commentator of the tern "moronic little king." 

"2. There was a flaw ir> the line of authority ’..'hereby the above quotation v:as 
used six times whereas the instructions were that it be used once. (All six uses 
were in the English language,.) 

"3. There was an inadequate provision for the naintalr.ee of duty officer 
at all times in the Y.'ashington office. 

There were insufficient determined efforts by the one officer of the 
Overseas j/ureau avai_able in V.'ashington to get in touch with the proper authoriti 
for con~ultat on, particularly with the acting Director of the (J. I (Kilton Eisenhc 

"5» A cable sent to the London office of 0..1 containing a misstatement that 
we were smearing Latioglio pitilessly. 

"On the other hand,I find that: 

"1. Tiie Overseas franch staff in New York demonstrated its alertness in r.eelTi 
an unexpected break in the news, as t had done on many previous occasions in 
nearly two years of its existence. 

"2. Although marry thousands of words in many languages were, poured out on 
the Mussolini story in the first twenty-four hours, cy cable and v^ireless news, as 
well as It/ voice broadcast, the only error was made was the use of the one regrett 
quotation*, in the six broadcasts referred above. 

"3. The identification of the king of Italy and Eadoglio with Fascism— the 
attitude of skeptcism toward what was indubitably a form of 'palace revolution!* 
in an enemy government— wore in accord with the fundamental working policy as 
established in previous directives. 

"U. As s ocn as the new guidance was received from ‘<oshington on July 26th, it 
was followed with rigorous fidelity. 

"5. m hroughout the ten days since then, C’.C broadcasts in New York have fmrtt 
faithfully hewn the line— as we have ascertained it from the Departmcr.tsof State 
War and Navy, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and from AFHQ Headquarters in North 
Africa. 

"6. In using a nom de plume byline commentator the Overseas Eranch of CWI 
was following an established and authorized practice 'which is likewise followed 
by E3C__and many American newspapers, including the New York Times ."] 

-—!iL.is was the Solomonic verdict of Sherwood. Tne storm passed sooner than 
;_the BBCi liaison office»7 

expected. Leonard who ave me'his recollections, being present during 


the whol* period of crisis, wrote /on July 29th,19li3: ' 

* r~ *Shrne8 reported to me yesterday that he had talked in with Sherwood 


who was mw in a much happier frame of mind, Sfterwood said that the president 
was completely pacified about the incident and he was very angry about the 
second Arthur Krock article( Xrock of the New York TIr.es was one of the severest 


rl 


critics of the O'.T on tnis incident). 

"Steve Early( the president's press secretary) said that "the story was 
cold now." 


’n ,3 

• "c; • 


nd t’nn+. then T.Tonlrl no d i smi pna 1 R. . . tl 

•K -tf 
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This chapter dealt with the "moronic little king 11 incident at some length 
because the question of policy directives,authentic and timely, especially in 
case of wholly unexpected events* remained a sore point in the history of the 
Voice. This book will deal latflr with a similar case when "Absie",the London branc 
of the Voice r cheated a serious policy violation* And similar,though lesser,* 
ca.es of policy discrepancies occured in the Munich branch of the Voice. 

Already the North African campaign created difficulties in policy 
application; the negotiations between the French Admiral Darian,General Mark 
Clark and Robert Murphy in the Casbah of Algiers were conducted in great 
secrecy, though the presence of Darian in Algiers was just as a great surprise 
to General Cllrk as it was to Washington and London. 

Tfce resignation of Ilussolini cane as a complete surprise to OKI* The de^si 
of the Fascist Council to demand Mussolini's resignation‘^as,no doubt, prompted 
uy the successes of our arms: the landing in Sicily and the bombing of the 
rail-yards in Rome. Yet today we know that the events were preceded by secret 
negotiations in a neutral country. Nevertheless, these negotiationsvere known onlj 
in the highest quarters of the Government and the Arms’ - , such as the President, 
the Secretary of State and General Eisenhower. Neither Elmer Davis nor Robert 
Sherwood were informed. There is,of course,no excuse for the use on a Voice 


broadcast the expression "moronic little king" because a standing verbal guidance 
existed that the Voice broadcasts must be dignified, in language. 

SBC fared better. Their policy men were informed about the Darian 

case(thongh no Britisher was pre.ent at the conference in the Casbah). ih.e 

, , , ... dev t he n was the official Rritigh line^* 

jC toow a hostile attitude to ti was regar; ed~ as«r-speciai”erleny of 

^ i >-•— ■ v< s - v.* , 

England— the French Admiral once told to Churchill that he never forgave to the 


Gritish tnat his grandfather, a French naval officer, was killed in the battle 
cf Graf algor l The 3C was also kept informed about the coming changes in 

„-l. 1.. July Gv.b~ p 'pertly their broadcast reflected the correct attitude 




to 
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of the British government wnlcn was almost loO opposite to the line taken by 
the Voice. 


Looking back: In l t 9i;3 thef7..i, and with it tho Voice, was only one year 

old, and deswite the highly respected chiefs, such as the former famous editorjof 

p ni: ; .lv esteemed 

of the New fork Time s > and later a j news caster,tilmer Javis, and the 

worldwide known playwright Robert Sherwood, it could not develop the confidence 
which the ?3C enjoyed in the Foreign Office and with the British Amy. The 
question of quick guidances in case of an unexpected change or news remain still 
a pro;lem to be solved for the Voice. 

Some people attributed these mishaps to the fact that the policy¬ 
making part of the (?,,T was in Washington while the productary organs were in 
New York. Some Important people in the State Department, amongst them George 
Kerman, were urging to transfer all activities of the Voice to Washington. 

Yet !Ir.Foy Kohler, at present .iiaffu-r-Secretary of State for European Affairs 
in the Department of State, and twelve years ago chief of the Voice of America, 
told to the writer of these lines in an interview that while such move to 
Washington probably would have eased the control \roblem, he persistently opposed 
such a change because he doubted that a boradcasting operation cculd thrive inthe 


bureaucratic atmosphere of Washington. 


"ashington.jtfihj^Bpstion of quick guidances*. J4o*/6dfe£j has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved. 


I 



D-DAY: THE NOlt'AMDY IllV/.oiriJ. 


Hardly did the world got over the sur-rises of the Italian surrender, the 
planner of Italy's downfall, Cef- -ral senho- r, -..-as already entrusted with 
a new r.iesxo . T vis new task was ro ilsin, none difficult* than "Torch" 

) the "orth African invas'on) or "Huslcy" (the icilian la-ding)— now 
"Overlord" was in preparation, the invasion of Normandy and the f\lan of 
the liberation of "ranee. 

The Voice kvut was also faced with a now task, Frcm the pointof 

J 

view of psychological warfare the Italian surrender tcught us a compelling 

-""S. 

JJosson: British and American oolicies must be brought into closer co-op¬ 
eration and harmony for the ne::t task. During the "resigr.ation"of Mussolliqj., 
for example, th. Voice broadcasters doubted that there was a change of system, 
or a change of heart in Italy; the BX, a.ain, took the line:"‘low there 
is only one er.er.y left: Germany," 

This serious discre ancy in Allied politics caused a serious rerrsriix: 
reconsideration of the future airect^on of psychological warfare. To elim¬ 
inate this discrepancy a new errsittee with greater authority was founded, 

this committee having even the right to issue directives to all Theatre 

Con th e g ritl s n side : 

Commanders, The nen.jers of the comittee Sir Qrr.a Sargent, ''noier 


secretary & xr Jbreign ...i lairs j General sir lasting xsnay, aritisn p.dex o_ at: 



ibirt aruce Lockhart. Director General of Political Varfare, On 

IP , 3 

the American vide the members were: Howard Suckno11, the now Counsellor 
c 1 the American Embassy in London; Adniral Harold Stark, Comr.ancer-in-Chicf 
of the American Naval Forces in Europe, and "allace Carroll,that t' , ^° 
Director ox the d.T in London.-:-) This new committee, in practice, could 
add out little to the effectiveness of Allied proo' a .da: its main rolewas 
to nur.ionise the 'oiicies of the two major Allies in the est. 
v-) l_ DorXfit. - on frrvn al Lane Carroll. 
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In the meantime, in the arlv nonthsiof the Voice of America had 

i 

grown tremendously. The Voice new conducted broadcasts in 2h languages, almost 
6000 transmissions a week. A year previously-the Voice broadcast 6\ hours daily 
in four langaugesi T<: re was a big expansion program and almost twenty new 
transmitters wrre under construction. Superhuman efforts were made to have 
as many as possible ready by the time came for the invasion of France. 

Also by that time the construction of an "American Broadcastin. 
Station in Europe, 1 ’ known for its initials as ADS.TE, was proceeding with great 
speed, anv ,indeed, was completed in April l?iiUm five weeks before D-Dayl 
('.c will devote a later chapter to this European arm of the Voice.) 

Shortly before the invasion ^reparations rare mounting toward their -<4 

climax, a c nfiict broke out between the Washington and Few York offices of 

the CLI. The members of the New York staff, and to this group belonged the 

overwhelming part of the VGA crew, regarded Ro .ert 3.Sherwood, the Deputy ■ -■ 1 

Director of the OWI and head of the Overseas Branch, as their top man, Elmer 

Davis, the OYI Director, discovered that there v/as no sufficient cooperation 

between VJashingion and Mew York, and decided to bring the Mew York opoerations 

more firmly under his control. Robert -herwood took the case to the President, 

who,however, was already too busy with the planning of the coming invasion of 

Franc* and postponed decision for three months. Then he proclaimed a judgement 

in favoE. -Davis.*) 

• • 

Ike decision of the President caused a crisis and precipitated the 
resignation of three outstanding oeople in the Mew York office: Janes P.Y.'arb ;rg 
Joseph ^rnes (who was the practical head of all VGA operations) and Edd 


Johnson who was 
Edward 


the policy adviser, "he resignations occured on Fee’oruary 
■*■’ 0 ^, oi "i'Iev7s..ee 1 "m was appointed Executive Director of 


) ~rm ocu. vents of 
Wallace Carroll, for 


the CM in the national Archives 5 
• ; er Director of Ubi in London. 


* *» *■* •'a af. 

also Trw'-'rnation of 
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work and activities for thq coning invasion of Eurooe. Barrett, in the fall of 
19'^, became the successor of Sherwood as Deputy Director of the Overseas Branch 
when Sherwood resigned to devote all his tine to Roosevelt's electioneering 
campaign for the Fourth Tern.) 

The VGA, and also Allied propaganda, were preparing for the best 

? jrieans.- 

"sof en"in the way of the armies for this invasion and create amongst the 
French population a spirit of expectancy ,sfl that they should not feel they were 
betrayed, and to undermine German morale, if this was possible. A non-informational 
weapon, namely,the Allied bombardment of German cities undoubtedly had already 
caused deep damages to German morale. The znd^uuitiKAindignation of the average 
German about "these indiscriminate bombardment of German cities" was,however, 
accompanied by a silent question which every German woman was posing (though with 
daring to utter it aloud); " T „h?re is our air force?" Ddd ?i 2 ld Marshal. Gearing- 
not vov; once that nothing can happen to German cities because the German Luftwaffe 
was so strong? . ) 


% 


Under these circumstances, the Voice of America began to raise the 
question in its German-language broadcasts:"VJhere is the Luftwaffe?" This was done, 
first, to perplex the mind of the Germans at h:ne, who silently were asking the 
same questipgj and, secondly, to lure the Luftwaffe out of its hiding before 
D-Day. Kj^TZsarnt after the vn^V that the psychological side of this propaganda 
was a full successsj the tactical part became a boomerang. The Luftwaffe did not 
show up during these raidj^except in a few cases, ^ut these "few cases" l roved to 


brin serious con..equencos. The U.G»Air Force carried out los air raids at day time 
with sufficient fighter escort and long range fighter planes; the RAM,however, 
carried out its flights at nighttime,without fighter protection. At, one sortie of 
the il.F two merman fighters came up and the British lest almost one hunured planes 


in cr.e night. T is was over Mueremberg. 

) iifornataor. vy t-.allace Carroll, u at time head of the European branch of GET. 
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^Another attempt to"soften up" the Germans by psychologicalwarfare was 
to shake the faith of the P .'mans in the "Atlantic V.'ajl", the fortifications built 
alarm; the French coast ay the' Germans which,indeed, were formidable. The leaders 
of olio psych ole leal warfare wanted to commit the Germans to the "indomitable stre 
of the "Atlantic 'hall", so that if it crumbles, would cause the Germans lose fait! 

/V. 

their Army. After the war, it turned out that this attempt was also successful, 
be ause it created a "Maginot line" mentality in the Germans. General Eisenhower, 
summing up his experiences in 19h5, stated in a report to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staffs: 

i 

"Their (the u erman Amy's) morale uaanot the best: the lavishness of the 

t 

defenses and the concrete protection of their underground living quarters had prjjplu 
11 

a h’aginot line complex." 

'..hen on April 13th,19'iu, the European branch of the Voice, A IBIS, started 
to broadcast from London, all was set for the oncomin;, events. The preparations 
for D-Day at the Voice of America in Hew York and London began already at the 
end of May. k) 

L ginning Hay 26th, a da'ly ten minutes conversation on the two-ways was set 
up between the Mew York and London offices of the (MI. The purpose of these calls 
was the coordination of broadcasting between the two stations. The use of this 

service,hoi«*Mr, was exteneed t: all branches of the Mew York office. During this 

■ 

period of iacppMon and D-Day, this daily contact proved to be of inestimable value. 

On May 30th, VOA New York began a daily transmission, via American Telephone 

and Telegraph Company's wires, of a program information spot which served to advise 

A'.SIR on tonics to bn covered by the VGA's German and French ACZ-s (America Calling 

Lurope the - urwose of 'which was to avoid duplication. 

”) he descriptions of activities in the ' f oice before and during D-Day are taken 
a.) fr i Lawrence .lochn n's ..adio rrogra*; Bureau Progress Report Hay lJj-Juno 15> 
lei'., ;,rri Vt r i t'n,- rn r nil ' rtw nns m” Tpopard "a all. the Rritish Tipton non 

between 3'JC and VOA. 


% 
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On June 3rd, th- 2: 30-3:Ji5 program in French, hith-rto originating from 
NEC,was ,**insan transferred to the Voice. On Juno yth, the Belgian Broadcasts 
|Services released the period from h:20-h:'3'j iV on VA1RX-Central African bean- 
for the purposes of the C..I Bslgian desk, for a daily prograr. directed to 
Central Africa.The Ionion office had to cancel French and Danish originations 
on days when special S: 1AF? announcements were made. Arrangements were made for 
the pre-transmission of he ACE programs from New York, providing representat: 
from Nsu York on each snow, while arranrerr nts were made with BBC for live 
transmissions of all ACE shows. Simultaneously formats of all ACEs were alterec 
to provide £ definite olae cues so that London might break in with late Europee 
war news. 

Plans to hook up all the Voice East coast broadcasting facilities into^a 
United Nations three Continent hook-up for the H-hour broadcast were co-ordir 
secretly by the ladio Fro "ran Tuveau and the Communication Facilities. The plan 
envisaged a thirty minutes 1 alert, a ten minutes' stand -by period in which the 
first communique was to be read from SH’EF and a twenty minutes' broadcast in 
the languages of all enemy-occupied countries, in V.estern Europe. During t.iis 
one hour and twenty-five minutes period the Program Division was to prepare 
translated texts of the communique and the official statements for the 
resumption of the normal languaoe patterns, as soon as the combined £ HAD F broad 
cast wag terminated. Actually, the alert was transmitted only seven minutes 
befoBl Wte release of the communique, mechanica^ difficulties in Britain blacks 
out on of the trans-Atlantic channels assigned to VOA, and the re-broadcast 
of the SHAES* program, b gun at 3:^7 All, had to be abandoned at | It:22 AJ\ 
because of inferior signal. New York then took over. 

Leonard I'iall in his recollections described that he kept the 
radio going all night, and when he was stung by a mosquito at 1:1,5 AK, he 
hpprd t.'ne CU oroadcastin" a C r.'.an news agency reoort about paratr 


oooers 
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landings. Mali s aid: "In the meantime Lou Cowan telephoned.... He wanted me to 
cono down to the office. Immediately after that he asked me not to call hi-- any¬ 
more • " 

i 

"I pot to the office at 2:00 AM and went to Ed Barrett 1 s room wh.re tore 
assembled Barrett, Cowan, Eggleston (the policy adviser), Flochnan,Leonard Carlton 
(who had drifted in by mistake) and two engineers,Herrick and Patterson," continue! 

i.iall in his diaryj'.Suddenly the word cane through to Barrett from V.aghington 

that there were only seven minutes before the ball was going up.There was some 
very bad staff work involved. At this point we all rushed up to Riegel*s office 
on the seventh floor where a radio feed was installed tc carry the SHAEF broadcast. 

.I was then charged to listen simultaneously to NBC a-d CBS on two radio 

sets in Pat Ellen's room to check the text of the Eisenhower communique and 

his statement to Western Europe^ against the 5HAEF version..... There ’were only 

minor changes to be made in the tc:rts and I gave them fco fnrrctt ar.d to Basic News. 

At this point Larry Slochman's report gives a good detail of what happened 
after: 


An abridged German program hit the 4 ir in this moment, with the inclusion of 
the communique, followed by a French program containing the complete text of the 
communique, and the announcement of Eisenhower at Li : 30 AM. this time the entire 
personnel af the Bureau had been alerted and the normal program pattern continied 

4 

with tha IPcrllowing exceptions: 

SH 

i"' Bilingual scots were ordered to increase the coverage of all 
VOA and A3SIE languages; The A 35 IE 6:30 AN and 8:30 AK programs b cane Belgian 
in character, with Flemish soots in it. A N 0v wegia:. spot was included in the 1;30 E 
English program and a Danish spot in the 3: ))?!■! English. 

Program of light music was replaced by nartial music with news. The 
first Algerian relay of the iia?/y usually a music spot, was renlaced by a news 
program in French. Toe news that non-Germans were amongst the prisoners, was expioil 


% 
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by the use of Czech a d olish sects on the German V.ehmacht shows 1'rcn D-Day till 
D-Day-pJi.’s-three. Special event platters, pre-recorded in a number of languages 
giving Military background td the landirt- operations, were rol ased. During 
the first day of emergency the hew 'fori: and Loudon operations were coordinated 
by tr-ncatlantic telephone, 

Leonard Mialjaccount about the rest gives the following picture! 

A 

"During all this, -arrett and Ccv/an were far from calm and collected, 
...The va v.e of the recently instituted monitoring service was very apparent. The 
monitors were able to produce quickly translations of the man proclamations. 

These had failed to none through fr m London by cable as expected. V'ithout this 
monitoring service, which has gone only about three weeks, it would had been ^ 
difficult to conduct the op~rat lens..... 

"Blochnan was controlling the French and "nglish programs fairly carefully 
but noone seemed to be in charge of the German ones, so, on Cowan's instructions, 

I read the riot act to the assembled section and told them it was wrong to make 
hree mistakes of the sort within a few hours of this news bitaking. 

"About 8:3^ All a 'telephone call came through iron London where 
Uerner Ilichel was trying to get hold of Biochman who was eating a cold fried 
egg with me in the cafeteria round the corner.he rushed back and complained 
oitterlj^iajfljchel about the quality of the circuit.;-;.cneu announced various 
changes iiB Circuits,cues, etc. and warned us of the Impending broadcast 
by General fle Gaulle." 

After I'iall exhorting the German desk once more, Miail su-rgosted to 
Lkyl'ctor. to u p e the concept of the three-front war by land and air, and s^gested 
some colorful specific American material such as the statement of General Pershing, 
t t is point,(11 A ) Miail summarized his impressions in the 


following: 
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f, l« '« ?t was a r. reat mistake for 
operations in Hew fork himself* 


lorrett to attcr.pt to supervise detailei 


"2*5 He sho 18. not have incarcerated*everyone 


in his office until 


seven minutes before the communique bro-.w. 

M 3. He shoal: have left the details of operations to the old-time 
specialists.(e.ij. he tried to make Eggleston to vrite master scripts. Egglestc 


vGp.rn r.nv 

had not beeh^uriting for a couple of years, and docs not know, for instance, 
how many pa es go to a riven rxasBjdac t ime.) 


h.) He should also have come to a decision beforehand whether he was 

go ng to continue re-broadcasting the SHAS? program^, even though the quality 

splits, of_. ^ 

was bad,or else place the decision into the hands of^the engineers. 

5«)Cowan was very nervous in the middle of a flap. 

6.) Eggleston and Blochman, the real, old-timers, were the mainstay 
of the whole operation. 

m 

7. )Once again the German Section proved itself incompetent. 

8. ) The newly established monitoring service inside CVJI proved invaluable. 

4 

This is the criticism of an Experienced British observer 

who was in the "inner sanctum" of operations during the entire D-Day activitie 

in the Voice of America. Yet this report probably rives a lopsided view 

* 

of BBriain failures during the operations. Hirst, while the landings 

* 

in Norib Africa were undertaken in a period when the Voice* broadcasts were 
blessed with ideal transmission conditions, atmospheric circumstances during 
D-Day were most unfortunate. VOA was not responsible for the bad signal cf 


Hill,— ^.ne team in SHASF was a comparatively unexperienced one in such 
activities, moreover, thev suffered under the bad atmospheric conditions. 

All previous arrangements rrovisa^e^ a thirty-minutes alert and a ten-minutes 
Stana-cy pur*OCl-- Jllcut? -U Oi olidu uiiti; dj.t. i‘L» CiLlilcJ sjiu^j ocvuii ,auuv<:b uui UaC 
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the first communique was read from 5MAEF. Probably the . re at error of judremerr 
was to send the head cf the "oice(th t time:Broadcasting Division),V;erner 
Michel,iJf to London. l.'hilu Lawrence LLochnan was not only an experienced 
•miter but . as for come tire the head of the Radio Program Bjrreau, Ba r rett 
thought necessary to take comand of the entire operation in absence of 
V.’erner Michel. The Blochnan report statedC '‘Werner Michel, Chief of the 
Broadcasting Division, has been in London since about May 22nd, co-ordinating 
the London-New York broadcasting operations. A great many successful pre- 
invasion ar.angements are directly attributable to his presence in London, 
because of xie? his familiarity with the New York office's problems. In 
his absence,Eugene Patterson,, has been lent by Communication Facilities * 
as acting chief of the Broadcasting Division,” Probably it would had been 
better to send the experienced Larry Blochman to London, and keep the 
incredibly active and able Michel in New York. Blochnan's notes added: 
"Naturally production suffered during this period"(i.e.the absence of Michel.) 




mo 


Tha D Day coverage naturally demanded an almost superhuman effort 

not only from the executives, out from the individual desks and the people! 
crowded these desks and whose i a ctocrti endeavor converted the news into the 
"voice." Wallace tar oil, amae one of the important executives in the New 
York aCBoe $ and previously chief of the ONI London bureau, paid high tribute 
to tHa work of these nameless heroes of the Voice, and paid an especially 

v 

high trioute to the work of Louis Galantiere, who, with Pierre Lazareff, was 
the head of the "Voice"es French desk/ 

The writer of these lines had an interview with Galantiere and he 
c:: la ..nod the endeavors and the difficulties of his . ob in those days, Pfore 


; ..allace ^arrall: "Persuade or Perish." 
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the invasion of Normandy the aim of the French desk was to keep occupied France 

in an anti-collaborationist mind. The ideal, said Galantiere, would have been to 

* 

ask the French people to rise against the oppressors, but this was impossible 

because the underground had no sufficient and suitable arms for rising. VPA 
.1:0, 

thus had to kee ^tue snirit of the peoole, and to assure the French that a 
second front was in the offing. 

Asked about his r.lations w_jth the de Caullists, Galantiere said: 

"It had to be poor because they attempted to control the appointment of 
the VOA personnel. Cur position was that we needed the best French talents 
whom we could get and who were cleared by our authorities as to their political 
views." 


Then he added: 

"In the Giraud-de Gaulle controversy we took no side. We knew,however, 
that oe Gaulle is bound to profit fr m an Allied victory. This became especially 
true when the separate resistance movements in France came together in a national 
organization and had accepted de Gaulle's views. It must be said that our positio 
was always understood by the de Gaullists,"said Galantiere. 

The excitement of the Normandy invasion had hardly settled when there 
was another invasion of France, this time from the South. This again demanded 
much effort and £ood coordination frem VCA and its branches, this tine especiall 
in Afripf. The headquarters of the invasion being in North Africa and Naples 
respectWp2y, the IDR radio in Algiers played an important part in it. This 


Algiers Station was manned mostly by VOA broadcasters-;and engineers. 

D-Day in Souther France was on August l5,lS6Ii. On the night of 
August i!'th, w:ie Section »ieads ware alerted. A skeleton staff stood by allnight 


in Algiers, uaitin. Tor the signal. New York was equ lly alerted. The communique^ 
received and translated in advance, was r ady in sealed envelores, together 
w '‘t:i the proclamation of the Allied Sunreme Commander(General Eisenhower'. 


*c 
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At 06:00 August 15th, the "u’olic Relations Office of the Amy in Rome was 
monitored and relayed to London and New York over « .uca 3 MB THA-2 . The Office was 
calling London and 1 lew York to stand by for an important announcement. This was 
the first definite assurance that the operation was to take place. UNR also stood 
by and between 11:30 All and 12:00 noon the agreed signal was received, with 
release tine set for 12:10 FM. 

At 12:JO Hi Algiers interrupted its quadrilinguai broadcasts on the air 
and put on the initial communique and the Supreme Ailed Commander's declaration 
in the followinf order: French,Englis:;, Italian and German. 

The Supreme Allied Commander's declaration was broadcast in French 
and English in his own voice from a recording cut at UNR Naples and brought by 
courier to Algiers. 

Immediately after the first broadcast a prepared temporary schedule was out 

( ir Al.-i. rs 

into effect and transmitter "Swindle"£:as oe&med on France, in order to give the 
operation full backing on the entire battery of UNR transmitters.This schedule 
was almost exclusively devoted to French and German live and relay (relay 
from New York) broadcasts. 

After the landing Ed Barrett congratulated Algiers: 

* 

" All went very smoothly herej thanks largely to splendid service 


yi a 


from Algiers . 1 

/ 

/ \ 

"--This was the last heroic jact of the Algiers radio. There was no 
further need for live broadcasts from Algiers and the station ceased such operatio. 
on oeotenber 10th,19ulu The relay work,however, cont .nued,"Siamese" being used 
for broadcasts to France, ir. French and German, "Swindle" to orthern Italy,Centra 
Europe and the Balkans,while "Nippo" relai^d to France on a schedule from 16:00 
to 23:00 hours every day. 


SJ LIIQ Lime Oi PflU ilnaaxuii ox 
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over two years' old, yet it spoke sir'ady with authority and dignity. There were 
still four regional targets: 1. the three rain theatres cf war( France,Italy and 
the Pacific), 2. the neutral nations, 3. the pri. cipal United nations and h» 
t::e military bases areas.*) 

The broadcasts to Trance crr.e direct from hew York or relayed from New York 
through ANSIE, and broadcast on medium wave. The broadcasts to North Africa and 
Italy came direct from New York and were relayed on medium wave by Algiers and Tunis 
The Voice had now four subdivisions: the Trogram Bureau, the Broadcasting 
Bureau, the Radio Outposts and the Analysis section. Lou Cowan became the head 
of the New York bureau of Lawrence Blochman was a'noi_nted chi„f of the 

Radio Program c Ureau. Analysis was also under L-lochnan, together with the function 
of liaison with the other OWI bureaus. Yet the essential^ routines of Radio 
Program ard Broadcasting werJnot changed. A greater en'hasis had been put on 
Analysis and Outposts. The Analysis took up the part what, formerly constituted 
James Yarburg's section of Psychological "Jarfare. 

The newly organized program Bureau (Nay 19liU) had two broadcasting 

Categories: a.) direct short wave and b.) relay broadcasts. In the direct short wave 

operations was included ohe GeneralPftLitical •■arfare, a complete nws coverage, both 

for regions difficult to reach and for the underground; and Americana. 

o 

In the Relay Broadcasts ’.fere given: political ’Jarfare, regional 
information unattninable on the spot, American info nation and reaction, capsule 
news covera|^« Tafitdcal propacjandafigurea high on the relay broadcasts. Naturally 
to the neutrals, in addition, entertainment had to be provided. 

At the end cf If. 1 ;!: import ant work had been a jcomplichcd. A closer 
cooperat on was knitted between the Voice and Europe. T/iq Voice kept up the courage 
of the underground and of the occ yiied nations, cy the multiplicity and variety of 


■ ) Jh.rwooa before ti 


r ' r _ Z1 _ gr?d t 1 .• alsaanpe by keeping it posted and, aware of the 

he ov.se 1 Apprcnrir.tiers Committee. 




knowledge of their activities, rendered the coning invasion possible, .at esoecia 
the encouragement given by describing the American will to win and the descriotion 
of the American effort, together with the enlightnent what was happening inside 
the en.my countries, helped to build up the reputation and the listening audience 
of the Voice of America. 

“aturaily the technical facilities improved enormously during 
the two years. In tv- r-■ ■ -msrpebruary 19ii2 there were twelve short wave transmitters 
in the U n ited tates which then got xntouncler Government control in November 19h2, 
in “arch 19'3 there were 20 Voice of America transmitters on continental 
United states. Dy December 1st, 19hU, the Voice of America had 39 transmitters, 
in the T J n ited States, and had relay bases for re-broadcasts in London, 

Algiers, funis, Palermo and Leopoldsville in the Congo as well as in Honolulu 
and Saipan in the Pacific. 

At the vory beginning of 19-!t5 the Voice broadcast hBoo oroadcasts weekly 
in U6 languages and dialects. This was the culmination point of the expansion, for 
with the prospects of an early victory in Europe planning for reduction of 
facilities and personnel already started. 



V 
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WARTIME CLIMAX OF TIE VOICE. 

V \ ' 

R/ the tine the armies of Generals .atton,Hodges and Bradlejr unleashed their 
n.'story-maxing thrust through Northern France, the Voice of America was going 
full blast. The Washington office was the strategical planning place ; the 
Mew York Bureau was responsiole for the preparation and production of all short 
wave nrograms originating in the Atlantic area, while the San Francisco 
(Pacific) Bureau vias in charge of the short wave broadcasts to the Pacific area. 
In the New York bureau's "iasic News" room were written the news roundups^ 

tne Master Radio leak, which came into operation on May 25th, 1 9^1x t handled both 

•*4 

the news and the scripts for the various desks. There was then the translation 
of all foreign language production and New York was responsible for servicing 
corporative medium wave radio stations in foreign cou tries with recoraing 
and programming. New York had the supreme jurisdiction over its important 
European branch, the American Broadcasting Station in Europe, better known as 
A3UIE after its initials, which was situated in London. «2?.t Ihe New York office 
had at least the leadin, share of control directing the North African statipns, 
such as Algiers, Tunis, and to an extent: Bone,Constantine :nd Oran, Later 
on New lari controlled oartiy the so-called United Net!c..s ?.c-icc in ^n, 
Naples r aM H&re— these stations were closely cooperating with VO A. BIG and the 


Psycholl 


. “Warfare branch. 


Within this New York office, due to persons like John Houseman, 

team.* 

Joe Barnes, ..erner,Michel, Lurry Plochm.an and Lou Covxan a magnificenC/spirit , 

, «, a.'• 1 . t -1.* v' 'V- T' 

had teen eetabi y c heo extended also to each section, and in connection with Ct, 

section to section, 

The resignations of James f.Warburg, Joseph Barnes and Edd Johnson 
on February ?Ui,19iw ( four months before D-D-iy <■> i< 0 imundyi} created 
r *• ‘•■ r'oun or" ’’ n the * T ow York office which,however, v;as 


soon 
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- Un his _T 

overcome, Syr***. jt t>swPi^.!CCTeL~xixaragramciiEaQi Wallace CarrolJ.^r book "Fersu; 

or Perish," explained why such a serious crisis had no lasting effect or 

the tea/”, spirit of the Mew York officex 

"It was fortunate that tnroughout the long dispute Davis and Sherwood ha 

managed to oreserve relations of a reasonably friendly nature. Thus it was 

possible for Sherwood to remain Director of the Overseas Branch, and he left 

IS 

immediately for London where the Psychological Warfare Division, the Civ I, and 

l 

the .British propapanaabervices were hard at work on Dlans for the invasion. Th 
left the effective direction of the Overseas Branch in the hands of Edward Bar, 
the new executive director ( who in the fall of the same year became the 
successor of Sherwood), and Thurman L. Barnard, the next in the line of command. 
Barrett,who was still in his early thirties, had been an associate dMsr 
editor o fMowsweek 11 ^before the war, and had developed the foreign news 
service of the OWI.... Barnard, a former vice-president ofthe N.V.Ayer adverti 
agency,had been in charge of the flow of personnel, money and equipment to the 
OhI offices overseas, and had won universal respect despite the £bhbc 
widespread feeling in 0.71 that all advertising men were minions of the Devil. 

It was these two men together with Louis G.Cowan, the new head of the Mew York 

J 

office,! who checked the demoralization in the Overseas Branch, established 
haim;!$> &*tween the old factions, and made CtaT an effective participant in 

the propaganda war." 

The Hew York office excelled not only by the daily coverage of 
the war, out they gave fine anniversary programs, with the skillful presents'!:i- 
of the President's speeches, also the exploitation of the great victories was 
carried out in a most satisfactory manner, such as the conquest of North 

Ainca, £f Sicily, the landings at Salerno and Anzio, the resignation of 
. .u-aoiini, out! _l ocu.icui am i*ne invasxOii ox ri'ance. 
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It was an able, master-minded group which headed the Office of V/ar Inform¬ 
ation, and vrith it the Jurisdiction over its rest important branch, the Voice of 
America. T he first and last director of Oil was a for.-.oct figure in journalism 

4 

and a fine broadcaster, "lmer ! 'olr.es Davis, * 

Davis had no easy job when he had taken over the remnants of the former 

Office of the Coord" net or of Information from Colonel Donovan, The Axis was spre 

a pernicious propagancUagainst us all over the world. In Germany, Josef Coebbels, 

the little doctor, and head of the Jt*r Nazi Ministry of Information was no idle 

parson when it came to venom and viciousness. He took Hitler's dogma about the 

"big lie" literally, only he somehow was able to present there lies in such a 

concoction of a sauce tbt they found credibility not only with neutrals and 

hestant nations, but even with some Allied powers. CHI's primary task,howeverf 

was not to counteract Coebbels— the policy of the IJniied States was to tell 
, , , (s'n.J 

the truth to the world, even if this trutn iss sometimes painful, and to give 
a "true and fair" picture of the United States of America. The lies of Goebbels 
could not be completely ignored, but the policy of the CHI was not to go into 
polemics with Coebbels— instead of that the truth had to be told in a form that 
it would form a refutation of Goebbels!- "big lies." Elmer Dav s was the father 
of this policy of "truth,"— it was in accordance with his honest, straight 


nature 

HidRlmer Davis had a distinguished career before he jcir.cd the C.Z. He ‘‘as 
bom iigafitvrn, Indiana, on January 13th, 1090. He joined the staff of the Hew 
York Times as a young man in l,'!' 1 , and remained with the new: paper till 1939* 
(In 1921 Davis wrote up the history of the New York Ti-es .) In August 1939 the 
Columbia Broadcasting System asked him to make a daily newscast, while tr. ir 
ace commentator, H.V.Kalterborn was in Europe, Elmer Davis made this news 
round-up, which became an institution as famous in Loradcastir.g as were 

I\cilu(Jl Uin ii * .j C • 


% 
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These short,five minutes' news roundups became famous on both sides of the 
Atlantic} they were clear,, concise, upbto-the-point, giving the most important 
only, and yet after it the listener thought:"! learned more about the state 
of affa'rs and the course of the war than from some of those verbose commentator 
Yet he gainfully avoided to exnress ooinion or comment— nevertheless the picture 
he presented was so pellucid that no commentary was needed for those who heard it 
He wrote many essays for magazines, one of the most interesting being 
"Not to mention the war." In his dry Hoosier humor he tried to present a picture 
as if the war would not exist. This essay was published in 19h9 and two years 
later the writer of "Ngt to mention the war," became the Director of the OKI when 
his job was to mention the war all the time... 

He ’,/as a lover of cats, and one of his essays was calledj"On being 

_. -f 

kept by a cat." Davis was an optimist which gave him a tremendous aid in the 
early days of the war when everything went wrong, and U n cle Sam pocketed one riefe; 
after the other. 

He wrote in one of his essays: 

,r ..’ith an irrational optimism befitting an alumnus of an absurd age, 
in which I came to the surface, I still believe that higher peaks of human felicit 
may be ahead; that our race, if it^t keeps trying, might make quite a habitable 
place of the planet on which it resides." 

V*m with these magnificent Hoosier qualities he was not quite fitting 
in tha Ia**»aucratic atmosphere of Washington. Yet he was full of ideas, conviction 
and faith which Jjave 4 a guiding line to all the operations over which he was 

U .3 00So# 

So::e people night had criticized him that he was sitting too much on 
the Olyr.pos and did not take sufficient part in solving small everyday problems 
let true to his old newspaper days he was a hard worker, and obviously he,l_.:c 
his e'enuty Sherwood, always* -,-orked in shirtsleeves m ms oizxte. 



Another giant of the CV.'I was Robert Emmet Sherwood (like Davis,Sherwood never 


used the middle name), ^ eOirector of the Overseas Branch, and even before then 
head o? the FIS, the founder and godfather of the Voice of America (he gave the 
consent to the name which then stuck). He ’..'as a riant mentally and physically: 
Robert Shervood was*, very tall, lnnly r nds lender. Different from Davis' cheerful] 
and optimism .Rob Shcmood appeared a pessimist both in his playsj^for he was 
ana of the most outstanding playwrights of his time) and :'n his views. Noel 
Coward once asked Sherwood's sister:" V.'hat is that nine feet of gloom you call 
your brother?" 


He wrote .many important plays ever since 1930 (Sherwood was born 

on April Uth,l896 in New York), anon st them: hater loo Bridge , Idiot's Delight 

Re'mi on in Vienna* the burlesque "The Cueen's Husbani", Abe Jincoln in Illinorf 
w- wcii j:a - l - r wj.. for him the first mmm —prmmarpana m any atuera. -— 

Sherwood worked on Vanity Fair and wrote movie reviews for LIRE 

magazine and a crttic wrote"he may be called the founder of ^erican f-* In 


criticism." 

In early I 9 I 4 O Sherwood wrote a drama which proved to be the turning point 
of his life. It was called: " There shall o e no night, " On Christmas day,1939» 
Sherwood was listening to a radio report of billian L.V/hite from Finland, 


entitled "Christmas in the Mannerheim line." This broadcast gave him the 


idea otf i ae. play fx he hero ox’ the play ; an e 'ir.cnt Rir.rjich ncurole 72 

»V / 


Dr Kafflo Valkunen, who recently won the Nobel prize, the dfctor hate6(war 


and 



I 


tsefare, a pacifist. Rut the Soviets invadej(his country, his son bs kitt 

- 4 f( i 

killed in the war, and hecontinue his studies— he layif down his 
UjC-vT- 

idealism and to man a gun in defense of Viiouri, 


Alfred Lmt and Iynn -F-sniaaega Fontanne played the leading roles and 
the play became not only a great success, but decisively influenced many who 
indulged in the existing neutralist mentality in those days. 


C ! .\~TT X., ; "3 6. 

Sherwood followed with groat interest the political and foreign developments 
and he keat close to President Roosevelt. Vi'hen Colonel Donovan created his 
first frame of the Office of Coordinator of Information in the fall of 19h0, 

Sherwood was already offering a helping hand, urlrg Juno and J n ly 19^1 Sherwood 
studied the problems of conn nications and short wave pro graining, end when 
the ^resident finally established the CCI, Sherwood became, as was stated 
-efore. the head of FIS-the Foreign Information S rvice, which was the first 
incubation of the T, oice. 

i l 

S^erwood's activities were described in earner chapters mn connectio 
- the Voice. v ere xkx only a quotation will be given from a letter which he 
wrote on Way 3 >th, 19 ulj, from London to Ed Barrett who was his executive director ^ 
in New York: 

" Dear Ed: 

" The reports brought back by Phil (hanblet) were extremely encouraging, 

except that I \ias disturbed by the suggestion in your letter fctefc of a possible 

’Washington-London situation developing ccmparable to the creel fUl Washington- 

New York exolo/sion. Phil told me the luncheon conversation you had on this 
/ 

subject tut — looking at it at the London end— I cannot see any valid reasons 

for such a situation other than failure on$ the part of London to keep Washington 

— ormsd Q what is ing ..one ncrc and vrhat as known ncre, r.s -.egaids tnc leuier, 

/ 

y / 1 

we are in aipnfih spot, asycu well know. W’e cannot use our own communication to 
* 

advise yca« W nnnot use Army comnr.r.' cations without the consent of the Joint 

% 

Security Control, 

Last week, we were advised on Tuesday of the imminence of certain 
excercises.... " 

Chen he go. s over to the afore-mentioned Washington-London feud: 

"Knowing the Washington atmosphere^ only too well,I r alize thoroughly 


% 
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"what bogeys can arise there and how dangerous they can be, 'The latest bogey 
^bs appears to be that thfe lendon office is apt to abrogate the Declaration 
of independence and give the Thirteen Colonies back to King George, I can assur 
Ed, that any apprehensions on that score are nonsensical, '"'here are not many 
points of difference of policy as between the two governrents which affect!^, 
us in she our European work.(There are certainly plenty on the other side of 
the globe.) On such divergences as Finland our people in London have to follow 
American policy just as do our people in Washington or any here else. On 
military matters,however, there is an all-Important factor and that is the 
presence of the theatre commander. that ONI gets from SCAEF (the initials 

.. * l 

SHAEF were adopted a few weeks later) may not always agree what Washington 

OY.'I rets from the 'War or Navy Departments^ in the way of guidance. But OWI 

London must take obviously the SCAEF guidance until or unless is o v e r ruled 

'ey the J.G.S, from ■•asnington. 

Otherwise is all okay here. Y.’e're coning into the 

main line now — if not the home stretch. The French word for it is "Ehfin." 

"Give my best etc. Bob." #) 

A few months after writing this letter Sherwood resigned to participa J 
actively in the election campaign for the Fourth Term of Roosevelt, Next 
to Rosenman he was probably the chief speech writer of F.D.R. during the war. 
This sssssionally worked to the detriment of the V 0 ice because on cays when 


impo»|*afc "World events de anded his presence in the office, he was closeted 
for hours, and sometimes for days, with the President. On the memorable 
right of the "moronic little king" incident Sherwood was unreachable, because 
he was closeted with F.D.R. writing a speecrr^on the Italian tragicomedy. 

Otherwise he was a towering height in the Overseas Branch, 
rot only oe cause of his tall stature, but because of his ideas and phrases. 


hiis latter i- 




- J 


4*V»«v rv.rr 


file. 



Elmer Davis, in his last report to the President, said that "Eob Sherwood i 
soundly laid the the four ation for tb Foreign Information Serv'^e when he decls 


that "truth is the only effective basis for American foreign information. " 

Dimer Davis then enlarged on it, especially after the President at his press coni 
in December lJliJ/tnat "war news to 1 x 2 released must be true, and must not give ai 
arid comfort to the enemy." 


I 

/ 


Ho was an idea man, and many of the best propaganda ideas in C’..I for VOA 
were born in Sherwood's imaginative mind. Sherwood said ,before the invasion 
of I'ormandy, when discussing the strategy of psychological warfare to soften 
up the Germans; "he have to commit thorn to the Atlantic YJall lf Tnis meant 
that we helped Goebbels'te^propaganda to make believe that the German Maginot lii 
was impregnable, and when it collapsed with the M 0 nr.andy invas on, the German 
public lost faith in their own broadcasts. 

Sherwood lived a retired life after the war, though he wrote 
some plays even in the post-war period, and died on November lli$h,19J>5. 

Only for a few mo nt limn 19h2 ..ilton Eisenhower, brother of President 

i 

Eisenhower, was deputy director to Sherwood in the Overseas Branch. Even 
during his short tenure in office this great educator and administrator had 
considerably helped to bring some of the most difficult administrative problems 
of the CWI. .into good shaoe* y i It on Eisenhower at present is President of 


the J 



ns University in 3altir.<5re,!Id* 

| Inother important figure in$ the history of the Ob'I, and with 


it of tfis TO*, was Edward 'fare Barrett, at the aporoach of world war II a r oung 


IV 

newsoaperman on Hewweek who was asked to orgaize the cable and wireless section 
of the office of the Coordinator of information in Barca ,1.U2. In the Off:ce 
of Viar Information he became the chief of "Bas.c News", the news desk of the 
Overseas Branch which had to supply the P.adio Division (.70A) with the necessary 
new rounuuus. lurtil ill . 


-1 ■> — 1 K..+ Wo -t-Vion t.n <5 flcjV'pd to OecOTIie 
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acting deputy civef of Psycho logical Warfare Branch in the Allied Forces 
Headquarters, working or behalf CIMT. In this assignment barreti|had to remain 
in close contact with the Control (policy) outfit of the Voice. In February 
19lib he became the executive Director of the Overseas "ranch of O'. I, and as 

soon after his appointment the director,Robert Sherwood, had to go to England 

» 

tc make the propagar-aapreparatiotiSin connection with the coming invasion of 

l •> 

France, Barrett became the real head of the Overseas 3ranch whose most important 
arm was the Voice of America. In the fall Barrett became the Director of the 
Branch and remained in this cost till the liquidation of 0.-JI in 19lr£>. 

V-e will meet his name again in the later history of the Voice. 


From the point of tiew of the Voice of America in these early days 


the most important figure was Joseph Barnes, from all practical point of view the 
who run the Few York office of the GWI, and with it became the maker and shape] 
of the Voice of America already in the cays of the office of Coordinator of 
Information. 


kith Barnes a man great experience in foreign affairs joined 

the Chi office. Barnes, as a young man, was with the Institute of Pacific 


Relations soft and travelled widely in the Far Easts in Siberia, Manchuria, 
Japan and China. Then he joined the staff of the New York Herald Tribune , for 


whom he was Berlin and later Moscow correspondent, and after his returning home, 

* * 

became tie foreign editor of the Herald-Tribune. Me accompanied Wendell i.iikie 


1 . 


on hi iMVney to Russia and on his world tour. As 3R it was stated in 


a previous chapter, he resigned in February 19Ui from his job with the government 
and until 1950 he was again with the Hera l d Tribune .At present he is an editor 
at Simon and Schuster, publishers. 


Barnes was not only a first class orranizer, but with his knowledge 

epost important / 

of langur ges he could pers nally -upervIseSni^Larguage desks of the Voice. 


.ixzr. untiring zeal ne help-greatly to nuuce tne coj.cc wnau it nas uccui.io uur^ tne 


% 
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war. 

John Houseman, a Tomer executive v;ith Paramount in Hollywood, was the 

■ P 

r: ''ht-hand man of Barnes on the Voice. We ha-e dealt arjy with Houseman's 
activities in previous chapters,# After leaving the Voice Houseman went back 
to Paramount. 


' hen Jofc Barnes left the fcxi3aB£: the OV.’I, Louis G.Cowan was appointe 
head of the Hew York office and he oecame a most active head of the Voice. 

F'rst, Oowao had public relations' jobs before the uar^ ajjd was the organizer 
of the we ilk no wn "Quiz/ Kids" show in Chicago. He was producer of the "Stop 
the Yusic", Cosmopolitan Theatre, "Down You GOjj'shows, an expert in radio, 
and later in Television, luring his time at the Voice up to 19h3 he was 
tbe right hand man of Houseman, and from 19U3—1 his endeavors greatly 

i 

helped to make the Voice with its affiliated station^jln London and Algiers 

I 

i 

a most effective weaoon in our psychologicaljvnrfare• 


Speaking of Psychological War£nr§, the OV.T, and with it the Voice, 
had tvjo extremenly important persons to act for them during the war: C.D.Jackson, 
that time publisher of Fortune Kafazine , and William S.Paley, President of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System,,Inc. Charles Douglas Jackson was asked by 
Robert Sherwood to join the C!bl and was sent to become the civilian chief 
of th« ologieal Warfare Branch, at allied Forces ifeadouarters in Algiers.. 


Will: 



y, that time President of the Columbia Broadcasting System,I n c., 


joined Qfe'UWI and was asked to function as deputy chief of the Psychological 
Warfare Branch in ‘lgiers, and later at General Eisenhower's headquarters. 
Earlier chapters emphasized the importance of the work of the :' 0 rth African 
radios in connection with the invasion of Italy and, later, of Southern France^ 
and certainly the experiences of those two outstanding man , the one in. ffc- 
* 1 ■?-- m r Sn T'pr’in. contributed greatly to the work of the Voice 
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in those days. David Snrnoff, Chair: an of the Radio Corporation of America , 
and one of the pioneers,of American radio work, was for a while vri.tr. 
the ’'oice in its early days, but tne Ar:=iy claimed him and he became a 
br.Vadier general. 

Lawrence 0. SLochuman, chief of the Radio Program '.lireau in early 
days, "as a ;;e U known newspaperman Ixjfore the war in the West and in the 
Middle West. Russell Barnes, who through his connect'on with the Psychologic; 
Warfare Branch in Worth Africa was clcsely connec ed with the Vdiice activities 
was previously a foreign correspondent and columnist of the Detroit News. 

The famous actor and movie actor Orson Welles helped to teach 
the Voice staff in the early days in$ the art of production. William 
Harlan Hale, now managing editor of tie magazine Horizon , was the head 
of the first Goman desl: and worked i'or A32IE later on. 


It would be impossible to enumerate the amous foreigners, 
such as Pierre Lazareff and others, who worked for one or another desk 
of the Voice. The early cro d which helped the Voice to retting the 
proper shape and "voice," form a special Who's Who. Having failed to 
provide in advance for such a psychological warfare weapon, only the 


•/ 


quality of the nen who shaped its fortunes, could p* 1 two r-<=> t.o 



rapidly as it did. 

F - r-s-a 


✓ 
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"absis", r :rr ::o.:o?’:ak t nx?r>:s"c-s o? r-r voice. 

The decision or the concept of an Arvorloan broadcasting station in Europe 
(on ,ntisw soil) goes back to the- very beginning o’ the war and was probably 
. arceived cither by-Colonel V.’illiam J.Donovan or by Ho be -t Sherwood. Broadcasts 
fro: 1 the continental r.Vitod States, especially to the !J 0 rthern parts of Europe, 
were hampered ’ey the so-called "auroral zone" round the Northern Magnetic Pole, 
especially if magnetic storms were seriously disturbing the broadcasts. 

The idea of such a European branch for the Voice was credited 
by implication to Donovan in an article appearing January 3rd,l?h2, issue cf 
the magazine Elbe i-ty , entitled the "host Mysterious Office in Washington," which 
on pp.6 -9 stated: "Donovan has learned from, (i’elson) Rockefeller about the lar|e 
-ercer.tago of -wasted effort in short wave radio. There are not enough short wave 
sets -r-.on st the foreign pooulat’on most concerned. So now the COI is setting uo 
a branch on British soil from it which 4 t will direct its refutations of Nazi 
propaganda to Germany and the occupied countries on regular broadcast bands." 

Snerwocd, in a statement prepared by him and read by Ed Barrett before the 
iUb-Corj".itteQ of Appropriations, Ho use of Representatives, cn April l~th,19';b, 
stated: 

"In radio we now have completed a project which *jas first discussed at the 

of IMBfi H&TOOB— wiiCJ e o Lcidx.1 ij *j; uj n ^ U^. a uau «#_^ «o « . J «I 

* / w 

British •. There are four 50 KW m .diun wave transmitters, and at least four 

now. ir fulS Mtmrt wave transmitters — all beamed to the Continent (of Europe). This 
will not be used for broadcasting to Britain." 

"hen he continued: 

” AS tne Co viuttee icncws, uhe BBC has for years granted us a great deal 
- t re _or the re-brcnocast of our Hew Tori: pro-Tans over their nc.' rful tr.'-ns- 
ni "burs. This tine new reaches isZ?. the impressive total of 2‘0 pro.yens weekly. 


t’r.e for the re-bre: 

.least c 

nitters. This time now 

reache: 

nils c;winter is Daieo. 
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"~Ut the origination of Anerican programs in Great Britain for broadcast -go Europe 
over American transmitters is a new and irroortant development. 11 

Barrett then mentioned that this work v;cit on under the supervision 

0 

of ,r :. illiaa S.Paley who last year (in 1913) took leave of absence from, his Columbia 
Broadcasting System job ( he was the President) to serve the Chi*" 

The work of actually building an Anerican station in Europe was begun 
in 19'-2 with the appointment of Irouster ‘‘organ, a CIS producer, as Bisector for 

r 

\ 

Broadcasting for OvTI London, and of Richard Condon as chief radio engineer. Thetwo 

i 

proceeded to L°r.don in 191 1 2 , but their task was interrupted by the commission to 

set an a chain of radio stations for the enterta'nment of American troops in 

Britain. (Up toX19h3 the Voice had to supply the programs for the Army entertainmejjts 

This chain was put into operation in March 19b3. 

From that time on .’.‘organ and Condon could plan the new VOA station in 

Europe.Tne transmitters and other e na t gsgn a n equipment ’were ordered in the sunnerof 

I 

19h3, and were shipped to England in August and September of the same year. Tne 
British Ministry of 1,’orks made arrangements for the acquisition of studio quarters 
and the building of the studios themselves* 7 or the installation of certain switching 
equipment arrangements were made with the BBC, and the British co pany arranged 
with the British General Post Office the installations: of lines and cables to link 


mn studio* 
m 


“T 


the 3SC. 


& 


returned to the United States in August 19b3 to recruit personnel 


for the new He chose as his collaborator Oliver W.'iicoll, w’uo was the 

chief of production in the Scandinavian section of the Voice. Morgan's tendency 
was to make the station as independent as possible; M icoil wanted to have it as one 
of the powerful links in an almost global American network, ‘iicoll believed that 
the major programming had to be done in Mew York, with the London station supplying 
only the news and features which could be best obtained in Britain. 

The merging of the two points of view resulted i_. 


.Oli 
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becoming nominally independent— it was ABSIE, the American Broadcasting Station 
in Europe, rather than the Voice of At, erica from London. It originated half of 
its own programs, but it operated as a network ^outlet in coordination with the 
Voice of America in -'Jew York. 

Sherwood permitted Morgan to nick up capable people from the New 
York offices and was given carte blanche as to hiring oersonnel from outside the 
C/.'I. The writers were obtained mostly from the H e u York bureau; producers, super¬ 
visors and technical positions had to be filled from the commercial stations. 
v ost of these oeople were hired by long-distance telephonel 

Nicoll arrived in London on Aprilllth,19Uli, just nineteen days 

I 

before the station went on the air. He assumed the office of Director of Program^ 
Operations anJi Production. The language desks wore already set up ty that time, 
and they were practicing dry runs to learn coordination and timing. 

Difficulties arose already in these early days. The original plan called 
for the location of the Basic Hews room in the Psychological Warfare in the 
AIEIE building, originally intending to serve with news both ABSIE and RJD. But 
the Psychological Warfare pulled out of Film Hous e where ATS IE was situated 
and took Basic Hews to Inyeresk duse, the new PVD headquarters in London, 
a mile away from ABSIE. This compelled Nicoll to set up his own news room^ By 
drafting men xhom he previously hired for other sections ne was able so set up 
Radio Hb M j Ifelch in the beginning had to serve not only as the news desk,but also 
as the Eqg&ish desk of ABSIE. 

As there was r.o chief editor. Lieutenant Colonel Charles A.H.Thomson, 
who had beena member of the Voice policy board in Washington, had to act as such, 
while, in reality^his proper job was "policy coordinator." 

D July l3t,19iih, Templeton Pack, chief of the control in the New 
York office, became the policy^ chief. 
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till 2:00 AM. During the 8-j hours broadcasting it transmitted half hour in Danis 

^or.e__and‘ ^ 

half hour in Norwegian^thrce quarter of hour in English (of which one hour was 
prodiccd by BBC), half hour of music with English continuity, half hour in Dutch 
(15 minutes of which were produced cy Radio Oranje), one hour and fifteen minutes 
in German and two and half hour in French (one hour of which was produced by 35C). 
In addition, A 3-SIS carried in direct relay from New York a German "V.'ehmacht" 
program, <X German Pacific round-up,(10 minutes on Sunday) and four "America j* 
calling Europe (ACE) programs, one English, one in German and two in French* 

These ACEs were picked up by BBC from AESIE and broadcast simultaneously by BBC. 
For one hour daily ABSIE recorded special feature material in English,German, 
French, Norwegian and Dutch from New York. Later a Danish program was added to 
these special features' feeds from New York. 

On both French ACEs ABSIE opened the program with five minutes' of 
live news, and then picked up New York for ten minutes on American comment on 
the news and for news from America plus Franco-American news. The German ACE 
program opened with three minutes of live world news and then picked up Mew York 
for American comment on the news, special features and messages from prisoners 
of war in American prison camps. On Thursday night William Harlan Hale, chief 
of the Voice German section in New York, broadcast a special weekly commentary 

i - 

as part, of the ACE program. Every Sunday \3SIE carried an Austrian ACE which was 

carried • j| liineously by BBC, and ABSIE produced a daily Polish ACE in the studio: 

E » f 

of BBC &U was then transmitted by BBC. 

ABSIE was operating as a branch of the Voice of America, but, being 
located in a military theatre of operations, it was subject to c.ne orders of the 
theatre commander (General Eisenhower). Directives of the RiD-SHAEF were binding 
for ABSIE,— inoificially it was considered often as a radio voice of SKAEF. 

I 

ABSIE's military news were guided a.) by SKAE? directives whichSLaid 
down the overall ] i ne, b.) Nr SHA3F communiones and c. 1 by news frpm officially 
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accredited correspondents. ABSIE as obliged to broadcast SHAEF messages. :bxssa 
There were altogether 35 such special messages which were broadcast under a defi: 
schedule of which neither AISIE nor 3;C could deviate. A IS IE also had to broadcaf 
coded messages to the European underground, supplied by 05S. 

The relations between Washington ar.d New York on the one hand, and 
A3SIE on the other were often troubled* Leonard Doob, a Professor from Yale, was 
policy coordinator in Washington and he had frequent divergences of opinion with 
Tennleton Peck, his opposite number at A33IE. The historian of the 0WI,Dr.S.?. 


Lilly, attributed th se differences main!' to the fact that the two places were 
3000 niles apart.When directives were seril^ Washington, they had to be coded; 


when arrived in London, they had to be decoded, paraphrased and mimeographed. 

For this reason, according to Dr.Lilly, transmission took h8 hours. By that tlfte 
the directives were antequated. 

Yet there was a definite other directive in the instructions of A3SIE: 
Owing to a standing directive both stations were compelled to monitor each other. 
This did not work effectively, allegedly, stated Lilly, because of lack of 
any large scale nonitoring installation at ABSIE. ^ 

Monitoring in A IS IS was done by telediphone section which had a 
monitoring, but not an editorial or analytical, function. It recorded not only 
the Voiae of America broadcasts, but also was instructed with recording and jbssass 


transoriltng a large number of broadcasts by radio correspondents in London and 


the CoMIlBMnt of Europe, Z3C broadcasts, broadcasts by ABSIE corresoordents in 
Stockholm and Paris,'and to a limited extent, P.adio Moscow. The defense of ABSIE 
was that, due to lack of personnel, only three VOA programs r>er dav liere transcri 
as well as the New York contribution to "Report to Europe,". 

It appears, however, more likely that London took the following 
attitude: New York was far away from the front, whereas ASS Id was in cio_e contact 


1 
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with the fighting front; th re was 2 good liaison between ABSIE and SXAE? and ther 
was a more abundant sup-ly^intelligence fro- RD-SHAVF, the Army Groups, the 


D : 3C monitoring service and ?ID directives* CNI historian. Dr.Lilly, in his 
0 'nervations remarked: ‘Taking all this into consideration, it is understandable 
£nat A"Si£ news editors, purposely or not, reserved the right to independent judge: 
on many natters of policy and propaganda projection." 


Dr.Lilly,however, seemed to overlook that ABSIE, like the Voice, 
was an official voice of the United States and that there were a number of high 
level decisions which only Washington ( and New York) knew and which ABSIE was 
dutybound to follow. 

By this t-ne Art Eggleston was the chief of Control in A SB IE. Formerly 
he was chief of the Control Division in the New York office of the Voice and he* 

r 

arrived from there to London in December l?ulj. In the frequent communications 
between Washington and New York on the one side, and London on the other, ABSIE 
was repeatedly accused of not following the line prescribed by CVJI. To Barrett’s 
criticism Eggleston replied that neither he nor Peck nor any member of the staff 
forgot that they were the American Broadcasting Station in Europe. ABSIE adhered 
to the directives, and in their news judgement plain thinking dictated the decisior 
,r h T e must continue this way, unless communications can be made instantaneously," 

answered Egglasto*, and added, that there -..'as no feeling in London that AI5IE 

■" 

was a fxaq§ agent without attachment to New York, neither was there any belligerency 
toward NflbVoxsk, ooncluded the Control chief. 

-" 'i 

The great hitch was the famous Casablanca decision: "unconditionaL^Sek 
surrender." ecause of this, and because the fear that hoc cow might third: the 
r J.3. wanted to negotiate with the Nazis wchind Noscow’s back, Washington was 
definitely against any apreal of "surrender" to the German troops. Yet ABSIE on 

several occas’ons made such appeals. ..'hen Barrett criticized ABSIE on this 
account, Eggleston answered* 
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. realize the existence of directives concerning anneals and arc attempt: 


to adher to them in the best of or ability. A direct appeal has never been made 
Jiowever^, 

'tj consider consider pemise ble t,& use quotations from stories of German 


prisoners.Nurthcr-.ore, an exceedingly great amber of reactions by listeners 

have been received by us, all of which indicate that the subjects which the Gerr.ar 
are curious to hear.,., is that of surrender and all possible information concern! 
definite action." 

Thera were other reasons for criticism, "in April lLth,151(5, ABSIE reported 
"premat, ’.rely” that the American Ninth Ary >7as approaching the outskirts of 
Berlin. This was an incorrect report and, answering the rebuke. Peck recognized 
that it was an unfortunate mistake, due to over-enthusiasm. 

On January 27th,19i(5, an appeal issued by ABSIE was reprinted in the * 
American press: 

"AI3IE Saturday broadcast an appeal to German soldiers issued by the Americ 
Army which defined the difference between unconditional surrender of German soldie 
units at the front. The appeal said in parts: 

"What is the meaning of surrender? On a small scale, it means that the 
hopelessness of the local situation has been recognized. On a large scale surrerde: 
ne-ns the recognition of the hopelessness of the general situation. 

•'The Allies are of the opinion that the German surrender must be 
uncorxiil4^ial f in order to avoid the repetition of the German claims that mk 


Germany *iad been tricked by enemy promises. Therefore, the Allies say: No promise 




and no nogotiations with the Nazis. 

"And now we tell what surrender does not mean. It does not mean that 


the individual German soldier will ever be subject of arbitrary treatment by the 

•^thg^ 

enemy. A s a prisoner of war, the rulesbf>£eneva Convention apply to him. Surrender 


does not moan that the individual German who is not Involved in -war crimes will 


» 


KiM oy tiifc > lO a.I.'u^u ,cLa-j.au.u.. is OIa. _,,‘..1^... ,.v.. 

are fighting.” 


Thi«- story brought a nost favorable editorial in the St.Aonis Post is natch 


6ri January 2 th,19)!5, praising the id .ns isa contained in the broadcast appeal. 


, • ^ 

iotny-^5* .•‘ore' gn Service divr'dion story and Sl.Louin Post Dispatch' story were ;£*&; 


distributed by the Basic dews desk in lew York. Despite this A15IK received 
criticise for its use of this npneal fron the Policy Board of the Yew York offic< 
ABDIE again overlo ksd the strict prohibition of appeals to the Germansl 

.’sturally it is difficult for the laynan to understand this 
decision of GET . Yet, at the end of the war, both the sky-war specialists and 
fihe generals, realized that President P.oosevelt's "unconditional surrender"' 
axiom was wise and well-considered. 

Naturally many army leaders (and General Eisenhower was one amongst 
/them) felt that such direct appeals to the Germans for surrender would help to 
cut losses. Yet the President regained adamant, Wallace Carroll, who 'ey this time 
was the head of the European Division of OWI, wrote in his book "Persuade or 
Perish:" 

"*y the^ end of the war, a majority -- but not all— skywar specialists 
reluctantly agreed that the Rooseveit-Churchill insistence on unconditional a* 
surrender had probably been vise in the case of Germany. It had certainly clearl 
avoided the sort of "fourteen-point" alibi..,. It recognized that the Allies 
had no deposition to negotiate with either the Na/zi or the German military 
hierarchy,, And it unnemintd the rumors that any of the Allies might break away 
and m«lCB ieparate peace with Germany..." 

The censure of AkSIE oecause of the "surrender" appeal must be looked 
from, this angle and then the derision of the hew York office will be 
understandable. 

The great .1 rder of the A IS IE policy staff ,ho..'ever, was yet 


uo come: an cuuioa-iov.of the Dor..an surrender on I-'ay 7*'” T ' ri * r i*nr 


known ’t better. 
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On Kay lst,19ii5, in a confidential two-ways conversation between Ed Barrett 
in New York and Wallace Bar'roll and Art Eagles - on in London Barrett tipned then 
or.: that 11 fch re will be a Gorman sr render in Russell Barnes* territory '* 

(i.e. in Italy. Indeed, ?*en tv there was a German surrender for German troops 
in Italy and Austria in Cc.serta,Italy next day). 

Carroll immediately stated: 

"It is better to be behind the nows, than to be ahead of the wrong news." 

Eggleston was listening to this conversation. Barrett said: 

"Yes, we dont want to be the Roy Howard of this war." 

Carroll:" Yes,touch*." 

This caution was addressed for the German surrender tn Italy, but 

■•4 

everybody would had concluded that it was holding even nore for a German surrendei 
in France. Yet on Fay 7th,19h5> A33I2 cane out with an announcement that "the war 
was officially over in Europe." This statement broadcast scon after tne famous 
Associated Press story on the unconditional surrender of the Germans in Reims set 
th* world agog, before any official announcement from V.'ashington,London or 
Noscow* <:) 

George Backer, a member of the policy outfit in ABSIE received informati 
from the chief of Plans and Directives, PrJD-SHAEF,Rear, before noon on !Iay 7th, 
that scf tine after midnight the Germans had signed an irv'ondit-'onal surrender 


docuraejft ( This news. Backer told, was hard and official, but it was not known 
how and Vken it will be released officially. He also stated that SHAIF has issued 


instructions to all media "under SKAE? control" on Fay htn that no prior release 
of the story should, be made until the news were given out iy the Uni tea States, 
British and Soviet governments simultaneously. 

_ r n the rrantime, lacker's instructions ( conjointly with Feck) 


.‘y.z.siitonFX.Tsii&s:: T .is chapter on ABSIE is based on documents, capers, data of 
phone con\’oi*suv.^oi«j euc. u.,I, w^.. I.. the Nall: „1 Arc he r in ton. 
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to the ABSIE staff was to use every means to get German troops to surrender 

at this late and for the -Germans critical stage of the v;ar. This ,so they though 

was AiSIE's chief propaganda task— to throw weight behind any news that would 

result in German surrenders and thus help to save Allied lives. 

■fence, when 2:00 PM on May 7th the Flensburg radio 

(this was a radio in Schleswig- 'oistein province of Germany, under the control 

of Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz's "government") an’.ounced that the Gerr.an command 

signed unconditional surrender terms, it was decidedr+qja^at the A SIS daily £ 

(to t nis^ v 

guidance meeting to giversurrender story the heaviest possible play with 
the view to convince more German soldiers to lay down their arms. The decision 
was made to lead with the Flensburg story, and, at Backer's suggestion, omit ths 
there was no official co-fir-ation from Allied side, not to weaken the effect 
of the announcement. 

At 3:U5 PM Heuters news agency carried the following flash: 

REIMS May 7: THE ALLIES TODAY OFFICIALLY AMUOUh'CED TMAT GERMANY MAD 
SUREEIDIEED IT 'COKDITI ORALLY. 

At that point, rocker,Eggleston and Peck knew nothing about 

the Associated Press violation of the release arrangements. They however 

s»55 BEE rrnzzipgzzihSF i FEZTrprr ri— 

deduced that the story -as the result of some news agency scoring 

* 

beatj,'"-- - were misled by the world "officially" in a UP message, not knowing 

U ' 

thal * ra inserted this word in the story which they stole from AP. 

Ifefore AESIE went on the air, a story came in from SHAEF that the 

AP story was unauthorized. Rut other factors had further confusing effect: Tr.e 

C'V.'I radio-photo section relayed to AESIE a report that the official announceme; 

v^:00^ 

will be coning at h :00 PI.', then at and,later, at tett 6:00 PM. The news 

agencies were carrying stories about VE Day preparations in London. 
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So, the ABSIE skywarriors thought, why not say that the v: 

(to he J 

Goman troops still resisting we refold that the var is over, 
would have to tell the.".# , 

The first A 513 broadcast in English on Kay 7th, 
therefore, opened with the statement: 


■ar is over? If 
ABSIE and BBC 

at 5:30 n., \ 


''Tho war is officially over in Europe." 

It then gave details of the surrender, based on the Reuters story, then 

dwelt at length with the announcement aSsaoe over the Flensburg radio bp Count 

von Krosigk, a member of Admiral Doenitz's cabinet. It added that the official 

pronouncements proclaiming VE Day were yet to come from the heads of govern me 

in Washington,London and Moscow. It was not until 15 minutes later, during 

the second half of the English program, relayed from New York, that there was 

the AP story and the SKAEF denial to it. ABSIE first German broadcast quoted 

the SHAEF disclaimer. But the Norwegian broadcast at 7:00 PE gave further Beta 

% 

The Danish program at 7:15 PM weakened the propagandajoosition by stating that 
there was no official confirmation of the surrender. The English broadcast 
at 9:30 PE. gave the first announcement of the Churchill, Stalin and Truman thr 
ways broadcast scheduled for the following day. 

Meanwhile the Control Office, Basic Mews, and the policy coordin¬ 
ator# la Washington and ' T .w York were greatly disturbed by A BYTE's statement *> 




tha Mu over. Half hour after ADSIE's initial English botadcast,Joseph Mar 
chief tot Uwtfitrol, sent the following cable to Backer and Eggleston on behalf of 
Barrett and Doob* 


"Your reporting war end not in line. Notice no attribution of 
surrender, no mention of SHAEF denial. Unless you have contrary information, 
please monitor us. ,f 


Thoumh Marx's cable v;as time-stamped at ALSIE teletype renm. 



at 6:12 3-!., or 12 


English broadcast, Fe£k in his explanatory 


cables claimed that it did not reach nis office until next day,lay 8th. u cnce 
Peck aust claimed h- did" net know that AiSIE was supposed to monitor New York 
for any special reason. ■ 

Thurman c %r ~-'- a 

Yd Barrett ; ^ent on hay 9th a confidential cable to/Bsnnard carries and 
George Backer, asking why ALE IE broadcasts carried no attribution of source, 
why A:5I'k failed to follow New York's handling of the story, and requested 
further infor-atiop about Backer's int Hi ence from SHAEF to which apnarentl; 
Backer alluded jn a previous phone call. Barrett cable concluded that ABSIE 
could have given surrender story forceful play to Germany if using attribution 
of source. 

Barrett's cable was answered on May 11th jointly by Backer,Eggleston and Pe 

-$* . * 
but baring Backer's signature. It listed all the details above, aisd put 

particular emphasis on getting utmost propaganda value out of von Krosigk 

and Reims story in order to induce more German troops to surrender* They 

stressed they knew the story being true. 

The last word came from 5arrett in a cable dated May llith,19h!?. 

\had_ 

Ikrrett stated that the Qicker cable/clariTied the situation semewnat, yet the 

^TV- 


feeling in Washington was that whatever attenuating circumstances, the official 
C-overment radio station had no justification do act as it acted at a time ljher 


there «u a doubt about an established U._ .policy. Barrett stated that ABE: 


had 



to check the accuracy of the AP story and should had monitored Mew 
lorltJK that tine 0171 was working in Washington closely with the White House, 
the War Department, and the State Department, and was working for handling 
the story which could had been ascertained by monitoring New York. He charged 


that A35IE e ither did not monitor New York, or chose to ignore what it heard. 


v have 

Barrett felt that AESIE could gotten ju~t as much prop ganda va 


out nf the story by qualifxinr the A? story and stating that no announcement 
had yet come from the White House. As it was he thought AbSIE's action 
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unjustified and could had damaged relations with other governments* He reconnendt 
that in the future a system 're worked out whereby ACS IE should follow Kew York's 


pattern on all i:v ortant r.rg/s breaks* 
Carrett concluded hy stating; 
the pride and gratitude felt by the r 
of A35IE and its staff otherwise made 


that the VE Day incident should not obscure 
nited States at the magnificent achievements 




On oune lst,l> J ] 45 , Philip Ha r blet, Director of OV'I in the European Theatre 
of Operations, announced that ABSIE will cease broadcasting on July lith,19U5# 

He also stated that since April 30th,I 9 U 4 , it was estimated that ABSIE broadcasts 
amounted during that time to over 2h million words in English, French,German, 
Danish, Norwegian and Dutch* Philip Cohen, Director of ABSIE, stated thatjthe 
"America Calling Europe" (ACE) programs( which came from New York) relayed in 
English and all continental languages by the European service of the EEC, will 
continue, unaffected by the closing of ABSIE. The 207 and 307 meters wavelengths 
employed by ABSIE will revert to BBC. 

*-** 



1 
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TIE ACQUISITION OF THE VISA POMS: HISTORY OF TIE EARLY FACILITIES. 

In an earlier chapter of this book the fact that the beginning of World War II. 
caught the United States short of weapons for the conduct of psychological warfare 

i 

v/as alluded to. In conpariso with the United States who at the begin of the war 
had only twelve short wave transmitters, Germany possessed 68, and indications were 
that 12 to 20 additional units of 200 KV r output were to be added by December 19lj2. 
Japan controlled in 19^1 li6 known short wave broadcasting transmitters, the highest 
power being £0 KW. Tne BBC employed 15 short wave transmitters, but 2h additional 
channels were in the process of completion. All but three of the total were to be 
5C KIJ or more.*) 

The United States had twelve short wave stations when war broke outj they 
were all in private hands. The Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broad¬ 
casting Company e ach had short wave transmitters and a small organization doing a 
few broadcasts in English,French,C-emur., Italian and Spanish. General Electric 
and Westinghouse each had short wave transmitters beamed to Europe, but maintained 
no considerable programming staff. Th e V’orld Wide Broadcasting Company, und^r 
the directorship of Walter Lemmon, operating station WRUL in Eoston, had a strong 
transmitter and a good staff( though small) of foreign language broadcasters. 

Over this station the Norwegian and Danish Governments-in-exile sent out regular 

broadcasts to their merchant marine, while group of Dutch,Da nish. Fror,eft,Polish 
mr * 

and Yugoela#pfpales, as well as anti-Fascist Italians and anti-Uasi Germans ±kx 
broadcast, to tHair home countries. T^e Croslpy Corporation of Cincinnati,Ohio, m 
maintained a powerful transmitter in Bethary,Ohio, and had a small staff of foreign 
lu. oroo-dcasuers. 

On the Paicific shore there was only one short wave station,KC-EI, maintained 


*) Information and data, in the beginning of this chao-er, are from CWI docvmenzs 
in the Uai.iona] Archivesin -‘ashincton.B.C., fruai Log-^ocxs of VOA Facilities and 
from Program Schedules of VOA. / 
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by General Electric, broadcasting mainly in English,French and Dutch. 

No company wanted to broadcast i^'minor 11 languages, but all wished to broadcast 
in Spanish and Portuguese, se'eing potential markets ix for American goods, and 
such broadcasting was considered a possible source of revenue from commercial 
advertising. 

The very first effort s of the Office of the Coord nator of Informatioon 
and the Office of the Coordinator far of inter-American Affairs axmonffEEii were 
described in a previous chapter. The turning of the tide came on Saturday, October 
31st, 19^2, when the Office of VJar Information and the Office of the Coordinator 
of inter-American Affairs announced jointly that the united States Government 
had leased the short wave broadcasting facilities of five companies for the ^ 
duration of the emergency. Under the terms of the lease, stated the communique, 
the broadcasters were to continue to operate the facilities, without profit, in 
return for which the Government was buying the short wave broadcast time from 
the five companies for the dutation of the emergency. The United States Government * 
use these facilities for preparing and transmitting its own short wave programs 
and will prepare certain of its short wave programs in collaboration with the 
programming staffs of tha CBS and NBC, continued the communique. 

The communique spoke of ten stations operated by five companies. The 
i'aciiitxea of these stations involving the leasing transaction were to serve as 
as the at Government short wave expansion program which, according to 

the plans, cfclled for the construction of tweenty-two additional sh^rt wave 

% 

transmitters. 

purpose of the 

The/Government action was twofold: First, it wanted materially to 
improve the reception of the United States short wave broadcasts all over the world, 
thereby effectively increasing the listening audience. Secondly, it wished to 
Arm rove the Quality of the short wave programs by a coordination of news and other 
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broadcast material for international consumption. The ten stations mentioned in the 
communique were: 

C0LUE3CA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 

WCRC 

WCBX 

V/CDA 

CROSIEY CORPORATION,Cincinnati,Ohio: 

VJLWO 

GENERAL ELECTRIC , Schenectady,''!.!., stations: 

kc^eu WGEO 
WGEA 

San Francisco station: 

KGEI 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 

YIRCA 

UNBI 

UESTINOHOUSE RADIO STATIONS,INC. Bston,Kass. 

WBOS 

The NEW YORK TIMES on the very same day spoke of lit transmitters, 
and because the newspaper st cry proved to be correct and confirmed ly other 
documents, it* will be quoted herety. The HEW YORE TIKES added two more companies 
to the abom five: 5PHE ASSOCIATED IK ADCAtjT£RS,INC. in San Francisco,Cal*, arid 
the WORID-IBB BROADCASTING CORPORATION of 3oston,Kass. The TIMES also stated that 
the "nows o!P the Government's intentions to take over the transmitters became known 
after John F.Royal,Vice President of NSC in charge of international relations, 
annneunced the plan to the employees of the company's short wave division." jfch 
The TIMES also added that the transition from private into governmental 
operat ons will be gradual. T^c ctations will continue to use their call letters 
'T-; 1 ho 4"t' Tied on the air as belonging to private companies.(This 


... -i 
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last statement was true only in so far as originations from the private companies 
wore concerned. The broadcasts from the Coorinator of Information's office went 
out with the announcement: "T. is is the Voice of America from New York.' 1 ) 

Of the lij. existing transmitters ( this is wit:: the transmitters 
of the Associated Broadcasters and the World Wide Broadcasting) the Columbia 
Broadcasting System moved its WABC from Wayne,N.J., to Columbia Island,on the 
Long Island ound.( The old transmitter was later shipped to North Africa in 19h3« 
^he old building in Wayne was used for the construction of the new RCA transmitter 
for the VOA.) 

Whan the WBllI equipment was rebuilt by engineers of fetation KFAB in 
Lincoln,Nebraska, this unit, with RCA additions, was installed at the Crosley 
Corporat'on filant at Mason,Ohio, where sufficient place was available on the same 
floor with Vlli.’O and WLW. Additional antennae were built for use in conjunction 
with WLWK and WIWO. 

The 2 $ KW station WGEX was logically located at the General Electric 
plant at Schenectady,N.Y. f whithin the buildings where VJGEO,WGEA and UGY were 
operated. 

The National broadcasting Company operated WNHE and WRCA at Bound Brook, 

N.J., where the Btae Network station WJZ was located. By moving the WJZ transmitter 

0 

into a smaller building at a new location, space was released for s RCA 50 KW 

T " 

transmitter^ and a composite 50 KW built ty- NBC. Thus four transmitters could 
be placed into service by constructing the one building for the single WJZ 
transmitter and w^th this the Blue Network domestic station was to be sepai'ated 
from the government operations. WJZ was installed at Lodi,N.J.*) 


-”) A large cart of information about these transmitters as taken fr -m a lecture 
.Truces 0.Weldon, chief engineer of VOA, before an cnaincerine society on 
September ‘th,I9Uii. 
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The three transmitters of the Crosley Corporation at Bethany,Ohio, 

(WLWK,WIWO and WLWL) were chosen because in the early days of the war 
bombing by the Nazis of the East Coast operations was considered a possibility. 

The three 209 KW transmitters were actually dual 75 to 100 KW units making a total 
f six channels with the limination that they must be 'aired together for three^rc? 
programs*: patterns. 

From the fourteen short wave transmitters two were on the West coast. Tho 
were the 50 KW transmitter of the General Electric KGEI and the 100 KW General 
Electric station KWID, operated for Associated Transmitters,I n c. which transmitter 
was moved to the West coast by th e Coordinator of Information's office, before 
the Office of War Information came into existence. All the new transmitters contempl 
ated in the West as two dual 50 KW units at the National Broadcasting Company's 
plant and on e dual unit at the 0$ plant. It was contemplated that later on one 
of the W3C duals would be converted into a single 200 KW unit and that another 
200 KW unit be added to the CBS plant. T^e RCA 50 KW transmitters featured dual 
R.F.( radio frequency) channels. 

The fact that the RCA transmitter was constructed with two R.F. channels 

an agreement 

had had quite a bearing on the construction program. The 0WI negotiated/with the 
BOG whereby the BBC accepted six RCA transmitters ready for delivery to London 
on a lnrii 1pmn basis, and promised to release to ikx V0A one R.F. channel fm each 
unit. Of t Haw fix R.F. channels one was used with the old W3BI equip,emt to place 
WLWK into op**»t on by July 3rd,19U3. Another was shipped to Africa to make high 
level modulated S' KW standard frequency transmitter, capable of short wave 
operat ons. The other four channels were used as tenporary output channels on 
the NBC and CBS installations at the 'West Coast in conduction with modulator 
and rectifier units which were constructed by the Federal Teier.hone and Radio 
Corporation. 
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For the two P.CA ?0 KW units operated by C3S at Wayne,N.J., three R.F. channels 
were installed for two transmitters, and at Bound Brook,[I.J. plant of the K3C five 
R.F, channels were installed for three transmitters. This had released two more 
R.F. channels for use on the S^cs± West Coast. 

To install 200 KW units, as planned, required a tube capable 
of operating in a push-pull 100 percent plate modulated R.F. amplifier with a 
carrier output rover from the pair of 200 KWs at six to twenty megacycles. In those 
days no such tubes were available in the United States, The War Production Board 
was consulted for placing orders for such equinment with the Federal Telephone 
and Radio Corporation. The Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation completed them 
for the Voice. 

Perhaps it ought to be mentioned that the World Wide Broadcasting 
Corporation's WRUL in Sciutajre,Hass., was broadcasting for the Coridinator of 3t 
Information from the early days on, but its director,Walter S.Lemmon, put up great 
resistance against the Government leasing its time. He wanted retain the WRUL 

as a private organization. Even when in November 19U2 the invasion of North 

' f 

Africa t->olc place, Lemmon resisted tc givtfihis radio for the government service, 

A Federal Marshal/ had ^o be sent to the Boston offices of the World Wide 
Broadcasting Corporation to assure the flawless spread of g vernment news 
to the world, 

4 

*i»tar on WRUS and WRUX, and later WRUA, were added to the 
transmitte -of |the World Wide, now used by the Government "for the duration 
of the emergency." 

BROADCASTING FACILITIES IN NORTHERN AFRICA. 

oy 

We spoke of the difficulties from broadcasting/short wave from the U.S.- 
chiefly because of the Auroral Zone round the North Magnetic Foie. As the 
Voice broadcasts by short wave had to go through this often distrubed area. 
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the absorption phenomenon there reduced considerably the effectiveness of the Voi ce 
Voice of America broadcasts to Europe, especially at the time of tins magnetic storms, 
George *ferrick, the chief engineer of the Voice of America in those days, and his 
associates, fully realized that the remedy lay in acquiring relay bases in or 
around Europe, Brtish Broadcasting Corporation transmitters served as such a relay 
base in Britain, where the Office of War Information had six transmitters on lend- 
lease basis. 


The invasion of North Africa in November 19^2 brought additional relay 
possibilities. From some of the North African radio stations captured by the 
Allied armies, the Voice of America, using these stations as relays, could assail 
more effectively the people living on the "soft underbelly" of Europe, and could 
extend better transmission conditions to Germany and the Balkans. 

The French government transmitters which the United States troops found 
in North Africa were only partly/ of use for the Voice of America. The overall 
situation was also somewhat complicated, because, first, everything in North 
Africa was under army control, and ,second, the OWI-VOA part of operations were 
also submerged into the Psychological Warfare Division, or later: 3ranch. 
Nevertheless, broadcasts was carried out by Voice of Air^rica people, even if 
they were submerged now in the "Psychological Warfare" part. Also, all the engineers 
who had to put the facilities found in Africa into working order, were over- 
whelmingljr'J^ice engineers, though the British Broadcasting Corpor/ation people 
were aidilj§'i© put the studios into order. 

Mr.James O.Weldon was tho engineer in charge of the Voice of America 
operations in North Africa. The formerly French Algiers radio was in the hands 
of the Allied armies. The Allied forces gave ±s it the name "Eucalyptus•" In the 
beginning it -was used mostly for army purposes, for the fight in Africa was still 
on. In a later phase it was used by thn joint Anglo-Amrrican Psychological Warfare 


outfit, one nixiioar^ umti of wliiwh — -A; ?■*?— 1 p a.u->-cOtine, ■ hile 
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the civilian ch'def was an 01-71 personality, C.D.Jackson, who before joining the 
office of War Information, was publisher of Fortune magazine.(He is now publisher 
of LIFE.) His deputy, for a while, was James A.Linen, at present President of 
TIKE,INC. The Algiers station was then a United Nations stations, not only 
originating Psychowar broadcasts, but also serving as an imnortant relay station 
for the Voice of America. 

A ove it was stated that the Algiers station was called U n ited Nations Radio- 
UNR-1. It is forgotten that the nations who rallied round our flag during the 
war were called the United Nations, and when the present United Nations was founded 
in 19h% in San Francisco, it was just a legalized and natural continuation of the 
war time cooperation amongst the Allied nations fighting the totalitarianism of 
Hitler and the Japanese warlords. 

The Voice of America, through acquisitions effected by James 0.Weldon and 
his assistant, William R.Harmon, established a 50 KW medium wave station not far 
from the » Maison Blanche”, a wellk own landmark between Cape Matifou and the 
city of Algiers. Th e old Columbia li'oadcasting System transmitter from station 
WABC was transferred to Africa for this purpose. This station was nicknamed 
"Hippo"— according to one of the engineers, because it it wasold and clumsy 
like a hippopotamus. Officially this became UNR-2- the second station of the 
United Nationo*Hippo went on the air on June liith,19ii3, little more than seven 
months after ^ lending, and it broadcast 8 hours aai'.ly. 

transmitter built by VOA engineers was called "Swindle." The 
origin of tMIs nickname is, not clear. According to one source there must have 
been dubious transactions with it by the former private owners; Bill Harmon, who 
was a Voice engineer helping to establish it in Africa, said: ,r ..e gave this name 
to it because it was constructed fr m two different sets, like putting a 
Packard and a 3uick into the same car," Swindle, whose official name was 



ti-jh t •t‘1- •'"■'■’.r L'Arbrc,last z~ 
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old transmitters, the one coming from station WINS, the other from RCA, but 
in the end it worked as one unit. "Swindle" went on the air on November 8th,1943 
and broadcast on short wave, for 11 hours daily. 

Two more transmitters were added to "Hippo" and "Swindle": "Siamese," a 50 to 
X short wave RCA transmitter— it was so called because because it was a "twin" 
to the RCA part of "Swindle." Officially it was listed as THa-2, and there was 
also a little fellow, called "Squirt." The two 50 KW twins were switched together 
in broadcasting on two frequencies to get around jamming.*) 

u 

While Voice of America engineers were credited with the constrction 
or reconstruction of the Allied radio stations in North Africa, the studios and 
other equipment was supplied by the British Broadcasting Corporation. The studios, 
however, were run by V oice of America civliansj production and programming 
was in the Radio Program Bureau in New York and their representatives in Africa, but 
naturally BBC programs were also broadcast— nominally everything was under 
the Psychological Warfare Branch, and on the top of it: the Army. 

The greatest radio prize fell to the Allied armies after the 
capture of Tunis, on May 7th,19U3« This was a 2li0 KW medium wave transmitter 
of the Tunis Broadcasting Station, formerly a French government station. It was 
saved from French destruction by the swift intervention of Captai^ "Tex" Ellis, 
of the U.S.Signal Corps. This powerful transmitter near Djedaida, in the proximity 



of Tunis‘•^paired by engineers of the Signal Corps, aided by Voice of 
America ttl^mcrsand was restored to service within six weeks< 


Anotffer less powerful Tunis transmitter was still functioning when captured 
by the American troops and a Voice of America broadcast went out from this 
station on May 7th,19li3» ^therwise it carried Psychological ’Warfare Branch 
programming and Voice of America programs and relays in French,Italian and 


if-. 


') The material in this part is taken fror official Voice of America logs 
and documents and from the interview with Mr .William ‘kirmon, the Voice of 
America engineer in those days. 
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WAR'S END BRINGS NEW WORRIES. 


'When the Europear phase of the war was slowly drawing toward its final stret 
the question was raised in man,' minds: What shall be the fate of the infornatic: 
services if the war is over? Already in the second half of 19kli many high execc 
of the Office of War Information were drafting memoranda, suggestions, plans 
about the future of the organization in general, and the broadcasting services 
especial. Llewellin (Johnny) White, the second most important man after Eric 
Kiauber, who was chief of administration, drafted a memorandum, dated September 
lst,19lih, suggesting to Kiauber "an orderly withdrawal of OWI from information 
services in the Western hemisphere."*) 

The British Broadcasting Corporation suggested that V0A»s European aij, 
the American Broadcasting Service in Europe (ABSIE), should be abolished and in 
the future the Voice of America should buy time for BBC for the purpose of re]a;; 
ing programs.*) 

Among the Oil documents in the National Archives there is a draft letter, 
dated November l£th,19Ui, jointly from Elmer Davis and Nelson Rockefeller, 
addressed to President Roosevelt, warning the President that it was out of quest 
that private enterprise canjdj3 the job of information after the war. (In 
Congressional circles there was already much talk for placing the information 
servlet® into if* iutndo of pi-ivaoe enterprise.) 

When in the second half of 19J4 i the budget estimates for the Radio 
Progren Buie an of the ONI were appraised, the document stated: *-:;-) 

"The course of the war, the progressive liberation of Allied territories 
and the occupation of enemy territories profoundly modified this tar? 1 ' of the Radii 
Program Bureau. Whereas in the past our prime objective was to weaken the morale 


• \ — . _ 

re Tetters and Memoranda are in the files of 
) This budget precis is also in the files of the 

Washington,D. (J. 


< 

th-national Archives. 
National Archives in 
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"and the will to resist the eneny, and to strengthen the morale and and the will 

to resist of our Allies, our next task is that of presenting to friends and 

conquered enemies alike the- official policy of the IJ.S.A. V.'e must present a true 

and fair picture of thes country, of our achievements in the field of science,art 

and letters, industry , social advancement, medicine and agriculture. 

"In the past, a news-starved Europe was content to receive only ne; 

broadcasts. The 70A and the BBC are the only Allied radio systems to which member: 

of Western Europe can listen, since all other radio stations were enemy or enemy- 

controlled.Now the pressure of the German occupation has been lifted and liste 

n Europe will be able to tune in on their own radio systems. In order to keep 

the audience for official messages and for American views which the Voice of 

I, 

America kppresents, programming emphasis must change from news to features and 
e terta 1 nment. 

"Instead of fifteen minutes periods 'round the clock' devoted to straight 
news reporting, the Voice of America will present programs for specialized audiem 
VJe will use guest speakers and open forums ( a device most extensively used by 33 
for presenting a picture of British opinion). 

"American music will be used in order to correct the impression current in 
Europe that the United States is a country of musical illitrrates. More emphasis 
will bo giosn to domestic American news, and to features illustrating phases of 
America Less kesshms emphasis will be given to world news which -will be 

supplied uo listeners by the local radio systems. 

% 

"We may presume that the war in the Pacific will continue after that 
^ Ar a ricart « 

in Europe.We wil - emphasize the^achj^vements in the Far East and in news reportin 
and also by the use of guest speakers in the Far Eastern area. 

During the occupation in Europe broadcasts were on a 2h hours a day basis 
so that clandestine listeners might turn to the Voice of America whenever a 
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"relaxation of police supervision pernitted. Now the strong relay points short, 
medium and long wave are available, it is better to concentrate on broadcasts on 

i 

prime listening hours. This concentration es nit's in the number of program broadcast 
any region or area from the peak output reached in early 19U:. It is preferrable 
to broadcast to France, for instance, from 1 PH till 11 PM French time rather than 
to broadcast every hour on the hour day and night. 

•'The decrease in broadcasting time has effected a decrease of personn 
however, the decrease of personnel is not proportionate to the decrease of programmin 
News and commentary programs require fewer writers, producers, and announcers per 
program than does the news type of show now in effect# 

"The policy of concentrating on broadcasting within the best listening'* 
time is contingent upon the use of relays. Where medium and long wave relays exist, • 
originating system may be sure of large audiences during the favorable hours. If 
such relays do not exist, the audience is smaller and more time must be devoted to 
the broadcast in the hope of picking up occasional listeners. It is possible that 
three months af:er the cessation of hostilities in Europe the Voice of America will 
be able to jaemqf. rely upon the relay points which eixst at present: EDC,ABSIE, the 
OWI transmitters in Algiers and Radio Luxembourg. As war advances, the Voice of 
America can count upon relays in friendly systems freed from the enemy (Norway, 

Derimark,HoLtaed) and over enemy svsterns itself throughout the American occupied 

_ 

zone of Geafefii^. 


"Besides programjoroduction for direct and relay broadcasts from this 

Care ^ 

country, recorded pro.rams/also produced for outpost use. It is expected that the 


use of outpost recordning will be continued in the post V-E programs." 


Naturally not all these hopes did materialize. A3SIE went out of 


existence in the fall of 191:5; Algiers continued at least as a relay poi't for a 
wnne, out Lnen wss g-.vuii up®, c.i uuc* uwi«u| wi**.. • ~— - -• _ 
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relay point i'n Munich wh/,however, cou.Ld be placed into effective use only in iph? 

In September 1 9US a‘Presidential Executive Order abolished the Office of 
War Information. The Voice of America continued its existence, yet it was transfer 
to the Department of State, where an "Interim International information Serrice" 
(IIIS) was created to take over the remnants of the defunct OWI. Ferdinand Kuhn, 
a distinguished newspaperman, and during the war one of the regional chiefs of OWI 
was appointed as temporary chief of ZEIS. 

Refore leaving his office, the departing Director of OWI,Elmer Davis, 
presented a report on OWI to the President for the period of its existence, June 
13th,19ii2, till September l$th,19U5. In this resort, the veteran journalist and 
broadcaster, (who went back to his old broadcasting job after the end of the CWI) 
criticized the Army and Navy very severely. The strongest criticism was aboutN 
the Navy, for withholding news during the war. He praised the President who alread; 
in 19til laid dovm the principle that "the news to be released must be true." He 
kidded Churchill,"the old reporter, who could not always resifcst the temptation 
tc give himself a good exclusive story when he addressed the Parliament or 
the public," 

Arguing about civilians in charge of Public Relations in the Armed Forces, 
Davis stated that "Colonel Frank Knox or John KcCloy displayed a broader grasp of 

the problNss thin Msy officer except Cpneral Marshall." 

1 •• ■ k j 

lecapitulating the achievements of OWI,Davis stated that "under the 
program in abided eighteen more hir/\ powered transmitters tc the facilities avails 
for broadcasting from the Cont5.nental United States; besides others installed abro 
as the advance of our armies madeit possible to ootain locations closer to tne 
enemy or the occupied countries."^ T^ree of these were set up in Algeria; a powerfu 
transmitter on Oahu was reinforced by a fifty KVJ medium wave transmitter c.i Saipan 
others were ready when the war ended, for installation in Manila and Okinawa, 
while we had a one hundred KW medium wave transmitter r.our + ed shipboard , so 
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that, had the war continued,we could had used it as a mova le station- to broadcast 
to the enemy populations from any point that might be found effective." 

Elmer Davis' report to the President was his ^wan song. The new temporary 


director, Ferdinand Kuhn,Jr., had a hardlfask to" face. When interviewed by the write 
of this book, Kuhn recalled his experiences with IHSr 


"We had 9000 employees in OWIj we were told to cut them to lj$00— in 
the Voice of America the cuts were aboul/the same proportion. Yet we had to keep 
the organization running; we were asked to draw up a program for information and 
propaganda— postwar information. It was clear that emphasis had to remain on 
broadcasting, I drafted a program about the scope and the nature of future 
broadcasting activities which I had handed over to the Secretary of State,the forme] 
Senator Byrnes, 


"I just want to say that the USIA and the Voice are doing today practically 

r 

the same what I proposedjln 19'!f>-li6, the only departure from the old proposition 


I 


occured in parts -where there was and is a cold war . 11 

The suggestions, warnings and propositions ab-^ut cuts in the information 
and broadcast"ng services began already in the second half of I 9 U 1 . William Harlan 
Hale, head of the German desk, wrote a memorandum to Louis G.Cowan, head of the 
New York office, on the reduction of the German services, sugg sting that the 
post-hostilitias aarvlces to ^ermany should contain the following items: 


laNewv from Inside United States, 

2 S Aaarican opinion on int-ernal and external questions, 

Neva of the war against Japan, and 
!• Neva and opinions from other nations of the Western World.-];) 


In the meantime ,the Department of State entrusted Dr.Arthur U.McMahon, Cons¬ 
ultant on Administration, to work out a memorandum on the "F 0 st-war Information 
Program of the U n ited States,"**) which Dr.McMahon completed by July 5th,19li5 
T L-tte r of 1 Mr. 'ale in the GY;I filesin the National archives. 


)"I‘ morandum ofi the Post V.'ar Information Program of the United States," by 
sect Dr .Arthur W.Kcmahon,Department of State. 
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and which was published in a booklet by the Department of State in December of 
the same year. Only the pages about International Breadcasting will be disucussee 
in these pages. 

& 

Dr.McMahon gave a long historical review cn the fight for international 
broadcasting. He recalled that cn February 19thnl9l.;5, the Special Committee for 
Communications approved the following statement prepared by the Department of 
State: 


"1. Direct short wave broadcasting originating in the United States should 
be continued after the war on daily basis; 

'‘2. Facilities, both in quantity and quality, should be generally as good 
as those of any other country." 

The foregoing principle was recognized by the Interdepartmental Radio 
Advisory Ccmnitteee in submitting to the Secretary of State on May 21st,19^5, 
a modified proposal for the revision of the General Radio Regulation allocation 
table, article 7, below 26 megacycles. 

Probably here it has to be interjected that James O.V/eldon, CIV I engine* 
offered a plan for world wide coverage of United sfates broadcasts, dated January 
17th,19^5, which called for hlr frequencies( eight each in the 6,9,11,1!? and 17 
megacycle bands and four each in the 21 megacycle band). Weldon's plan would 
have requiJBd lit transmitters on the East Coast, 10 on the V/est Coast, ? in 
North ACIm, £ in the Philippines and one in Honolulu,- in all 29 transmitters. 
Weldon Bl* 29 transmitters would operate 20 hours daily, a total of 550 


hours..." Yeldon calculated that his JUL. frequencies would be utilized aoprex- 

Technical 

imately 55 percent of the tine, compared witn the Hadio/Planning Board estimate 


of 20 to 22 percent use for 56 frequencies* The U.S. priority,Wei don stated, 
should extend to five rela^rs outside the Continental United States.*) 




+ V*n 4- m mn n 1 A **f»*n^ ^ 1 n t** «e*nr r+.OP . ^ . P. 
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The sub-committee t en referred the Radio Technical Planning Board panel's 
calculation^ that 26 transmitters with a total operative time of 291 hours of 
approximately 11 por day for each transmitter would require eight frequencies 
in each of the present high frequency broadcasting bands— a total of 56 frequ¬ 
encies. The report continued: 

"Even with only ItO frequencies for the United States, it WDuld appear 
that the proportionate requirements of other countriesin the world would demand 
tiie vadeVning of the present Cairo broadcasting bands. Since this would require 
taking frequencies fr m other services it is recommended that the high frequency 
direct international broadcasting service of the United States and the world 
(would)be proportioned to permit its establishment within the presently 
alloted bands between 6 and 30 megacycles." 

Dr.McMahon then analyzed whether international broadcasting from J 
United States should be a.) govexTJ-.ien Sal, b.) orivate or c.) .-nixed government?; 
private operations. He gave the view of some private companies of whom some, 
like Walter S.Lemmon of the World W T ide Broadcasting Corporation, pleaded 
for private ownership. In this connection Dr.McMahon remarked that 
before the war direct international broadcasting operations did not pay their 
way. 

As to program requirements after the war, Dr.McMahon Quoted Louis C-.Cowan, 

' 

chiei£ o£ the New York office and former chief of the Voice of America, who 
outliaitf «uch a plan in a memorandum drafted November 13th,19Uu His suggestion 
vrere made at the requ e st of the special assistant of the Administrator, E. 
Klauber. Cowan was asked to canvass seme transitional and long range problems. 
Leu Cowan's plan previsaged 26 transmitters, using $6 frequencies, "with no 
other relays tvagz than .merican controlled ones and wtrtjfc with a government ager 
doing all the producing x^EBiasi: and programming." He added that his aim was tc 
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to attain a cut down, but so that the services should be kept "on the air," and 
thus any time of an international strain, for which these services were primaril 
destined, there would exist a spotaneous though small audience. 

Cowan prooosed to broadcast in peak listening hours, with slight local var± 
variations, and he assumed the follovdng 13 languages would at least be 
necessary:English,French,German,Italian, Spanish,Portuguese,Russian, Dutch,Swedii 
Norwegian,Danish, Finnish,Czech and Slovak. Cowan listed as doubtful the Hungari; 
t e Balkan tongues, the K^d-Eastern languages, and Africaangut asked for consid¬ 
eration for brjadcasts in Chinese,Japanese, ’-’indostani and other Asiatic 
languages as well as Spanish and Portuguese with Latin American aederrt. 

T’aturally Lou Co^hn, who came fr-m the ccmmercial radio, wished to 

t * 

have penty of entertainment on the program.Put to give to the world the 

American point of view , he considered as essential to hate three chief subdivisi 

a.) rVjWS, b.) news conmenLsry and c.) "American Background." The tsn minutes' 

news commentary v:ould be the "work of an outstanding commentator of the calibre, 

for example, of Raymond Gram Swing." 

ir.McMahon considered Cowan's plan as overambitious. He thought /that 

eight and a half hours of broadcasting to each country, for periods in the 

morning, at noon and in the evening, wacjexcessive. According to McMahon, in the 

last analysis, the case for international broadcasting n the present, stage of 
^ f * * 

art and of affairs was a political case. "The desiderata are those of national 

interesC^ tijfcernational collaboration and the rise of a world community." 

Tn the summary,Dr.McMahon stated that it was recommended that the 
Department of State take the initiative in setting uo a working group under the 
chairmanship of the FCC and including representatives of the GWI,OIAA, the 
Bureau of 3udget and the Department of State to resolve the problem during the 
summer of 19hS ar.d to s'bnit recommendations to the President for the attention 
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of Congress# In view of the large expenditures for international broadcasting 
dyring 19hl-hS, the present shrinking of emergency needs and the interdependent 
character of the transmitter contracts that makes the piecemeal return of the lease 
properties difficult, an early decision iras imperative on the post-war ownership 
and operation of the transmitters for international broadcasting. 

This all left the fate of tip Voice in the ciscussion stage. During the 
last year of the war the Voice had 3000 employees, at the height of its development 
there were IiSOO, and later 3200jlive program hours per week were broadcast in li6 
language and dialects from New York,San Francisco and from its ABSIE station in 
London, and it had relay stations in London, Algiers, Tunis, and Leopoldville, Afte: 
the war the personnel was cut to almost of half and the languages reduced to 2h» 

For economy reasons the Office of Inter-American Affairs was absorbed* 
by the moribound OWI in the early fall of 19U6. The successor of the OWI, the 
Interim International I n fomation Service (IIIS), incorporated into the Department 
of State, did not last very long. At the very beginning of 19^6 the new Assistant 
Secretary of ftate for Public Affairs, William Benton, evolved a plan for setting 
up a permament Office of international Information and Cultural Affairs (DIC) , 
taking in What was left of the wartime infonrmation operations, plus the State 
Department's own small cutural relations' activities. 


Y.'hftn Lou Cowan left at the end of the war for Luxembourg, Larry Elochnan 


was in cl 




**m o1 


of the greatly reduced operations of the Voice. In June 19)6 Kenneth 
Fry, who. flWbmarly with the Pacific Bureau, was first appointed Acting Chief, 
and later: Chief of the International Broadcasting Division,(IHD), the new official 
name- of the Voice. Bub the journalists and the others, endearingly, still called 
the Voice, ^ h e Voi ee, Fry’s headquarters were in Washington, to be near to the 
policy makers, but he had to commute regularly to New York to supervise the activit 
of the I3D in Now York, whore the actual production work was performed. 


^ ^ \T rs i *-»o rs f p • 


Uti' 
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in the summer of 1 9l;6 it had been decided to liquidate the San-Francisco office 
and bring the remains to New York. According to the account of Kenneth Fry to 
this writer, the West Coast'transmitters v/ere kept by the Voice— these were 
leased from CBS,f!3C and the Associated Broadcasters whose director was Wesley 
Drum. The San Francisco office was closed in September 19li6, and the transmitters 
in the Vest were from that on connected by landline to the New York 

office. 




In the meantime, he hopes that therdwill be a "One World" after the war 
and ds at least a fair cooperation between the former Western and Eastern Alli e s, 
ranidly fadjng. When at the end of 19h6 ( or the beginning of 19^7) the American 
Ambassador in Moscow, General Walter Biddell-Smith, came back for consultation^ 
to Washington, he recommended that broadcasts in the Russian language should be 
started by the Voice, to counter some of the unfounded chanrges made by some 
of the leaders of the Soviet Union, including Marshal Stalin. The heads of the 
Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs had repeated talks with 
General V/alter Eiddell-Smith to which conferences several -ussian experts in 
and outside the Department, such as George F.Kennan,Charles (Chip)Bohlen and 

u 

Averell “arriman were invited to discuss the possibility of starting a Russian 
language service within the Voice. 

For-ft any years the musical signature oi the .'oice were a few bars 



n. 

t* 


of ■fcbie-Doodle." Kenneth Fry was convinced that after the war this signatu 
was no long r impropriate. For a while it 'teas X2E» contemplated to use the 
introductory bars of the "Rattle t!ymn of the Republic," but ultimately .tuny 
it was decided to untilize iaHK tunes of " Columbia, the gem of the 

Ocean," the call signal still in use on the Voice of America programs. 

According to Kenneth Fry the budget cuts and the subsequent 
dismissal r p Personnel hsd-'-created a low morale at the Voice. The people in 


in the facilities wanted to go bad: into private industry; in programming, it 
was difficult to hold the good people and it had become even more difficult to 
recruit new ones. 

There.were worried chiefs and worried employees in Viashington,New Yo 
and at the foreign bases and relays of the Voice. Yet unfortunately there were 


more worries to comd 


CHAPTER 


XIV 
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TRANSITION TROU B"L E S . 

JPresidential Order No. 9608 of August 31st,19h5j had decreed the transfer of 
the Overseas Information functions of (MI and OIAA to an Interim International 
Information Service (IIIS) in the Department- of State. The Executive Order of 
the President invited the Secretary of State,Kr.^ames Eyrres, to study the 
problem of information as a permanent service and then to make recommendations. 
It said: 


V 


" The nature of the present foreign relations makes it essential for 
the United States to maintain information activities as an integral part of 
the conduct of our foreign affairs." 

Edward W.Barrett, who some years later became Assistant Secretary of ' 
State for Public Affairs, stated in his book "Truth is our Weapon," that many* 
Departmental officers were not so sure that the President was right. "Secretary 
Byme3," Barrett said,"himself, though astute in domestic public relations, had 
little appreciation for international information. Many Congressmen were extredyl^ 
skeptical." 

It was in the maelstrom^ of such utterly diverging opinions on 
information that William Benton was tossed in August -September 19U5 when Preside 
Truman appointed hi™ Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. Benton 
was a successful businessman in the advertising field. He was with I^rd and 
Thomas, until 1929 a After which he founded his own agency with Caster Bowles— 
Benton ad Bovlae. After his retirement Benton became deputy Chancellor of the 
UniversjfcF 0 £ Chicago. And in 19U5 he became the head of all information activity 
in the Department of State. 

The previous chapter clearly pointed out the difficulties concerning 
information services toward the end of the war. In this vicissitudinary 
situation William Benton assumed his task. Many people in related private busines: 


and even morp mpp'horp of rono-ro^q if nn f. v.«c-ni 


A 1 ^ ^ ^4- 
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whether Uncle Sam should be engaged in the information business. 

The Voice of America started with deep budget cuts,, and greatly reduced 

personnel when the Ills took over. It was clear in Benton's mind that Congress 

was in a"cutting mood." Benton thought if he* forstalled Congress by further 

cuts^thala ha£ been made by Ferdinand Kuhn in the IIIS, this might appease 

Congress. He slashed radio programming further and made large reduction in 

the Voice's personnel. Yet he did not get either from the Bureau of Budget 
(or from/ 

tj bnbdrfk Congress the credit anticipated. Both the Bureau of Budget and 
and Congress proposed further reductions. Benton fought valiantly. When the 
House Apropriation Subcommittee tried to cut the information budget from 
$ 19,000,000 to $ 10,000,000,Benton bitterly opposed it. He told Congregs 
that in that case he must eliminate international broadcasting altogether# * 
Chairman McCarran asked Benton at the Senate hearings: 

"You have no other choice but complete elimination (of the Voice)?" 1 
Benton answered: 

"I doubt I see any other choice. The House cut us to $10,000,000. The 

cost of broadcasting is $ 8 , 600 , 000 . I have either to cut broadcasting or cut 

/ 

the whole balance of program, roughly speaking. As a choice,^tween the two 
I have no alternative but to eleiraiate broadcasting." 

Benton now started to e xplain his program to individual Congressmen 
and wafted hard what was to be saved. The Senate'at last agreed on a sum of 

$ 12 , 1 * 00 , 000 . 

Farts of the hearings are of interest. In the House Subcoramitttee Congressm 
Karl Stefan was in the chair. He asked Canton: 

"Mr.Secretary, you mentioned our new role in world affairs. What is your 
interpretation of that terra as you used^it?...What is this new role?" 


Mr. Benton: 
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it I have in mind, of course, ^r.Chairman, the enormous strength that the 
United States now has, in today's world, and the way the world is looking to 
United States leadership. Ihe world, due to our strength, looks to us with fear 

and hope. This is the nevrole of the United States. We have never before in the 

) 

eyes of the rest of the world been a leading world power... 

" Our foreign policy is geared today to the hope that we can exercise this 
leadersnip in the cause of world peace. 11 

In seeking cuts. Congressman Stefan suggested abandoning 
relay stations such as Tangiers and Munich, but Kenneth Fry pointedput that 

iik|Lohivr. i 

Munich, in the meantime, had become as a relay station for broadcasts to the 
Soviet sphere and to the Balkans. 

The budgetary situation did not ease even with the passing years. 

When on June 10th,19u7, the hearings of the Senate opened for the budget of 
19U8, Senator Henry c abot Lodge stated that he spoke to somebody who lived in 
the Balkans and who told him that the program that gets out is very,very help¬ 
ful and essential, but the signals were awfully faint. Other favorable remarks we] 
heard. Secretary Marshall remarked that the appropriation request included an 
item of approximately $ 6,000,000 for some newtransmitters. 

Others testified favorably, Edmond A, Chester,Director for Stfrt wave 

•jt, 

broadcasting^ at Colmbi a Broadcasting System, and William F.Brocks, Vic President. 
National Broadcasting Company, in charge of the international division, both 
pleaded Slat it was essential to maintain international short wave broadcasting 
to other countries as an effective way of expression if American ideals,American c 
democracy and American goodwill. 

Ijlany other prominent persons came to the aid of the broadcasting program 
either by letters written or by statements. Assistant Secretary Benton read a 
statement by John S.Knight, publisher, who said that while he was in London, he wa 
shocked to find that most people accepted the Hollywood version of America:either 
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a laud flowing with milk and honey or that of th9 gangsters. 

General Dwight D.Sisenhower, at that time Chief of Staff,War Department 
made a passionate plea for maintaining the information program and he described 
how wartime propaganda helped the Army when it went into the Mediterranean.^ 
pleaded that this program should be worldwide* ”1 would like to make it cleay, 
becausewe all recognize Russia as the great question mark in the world todayj 
the fact is that Russia is only part of the problem. I believe this is fully 
as important throughout the world as it is to reach the peasants of Russia.* 

Then the General explained the importance of information in establishing 
security in the worlds 

"There is no absolute security for the United States until every nation 

■•4 

enjoys a comparable feeling of security. All that arms can do is to give 
a relative feeling of security...but only as we get a common basis of believing 
in each other, then you can have security. Then I can go fishing." 

Averell ^arriman, then Secretary of Commerce, stated: "I found 
in ray experience in Russia that the Russian people were avidly interested in 
facts and news about America and information about America." 

Lt.General Walter Bdddll*.Smith, American Ambassador to Soviet Russia, 
confirmed the views of Harriman* 

At this stags of the hearings Benton made another passionate appeal for 

/ 

the inn <|snrn of the appropriation proposals. He tried to dispel certain 

criticiM of tbs information programs That the OIC (Office of International 

C Affairs /* 

Information and Cultural v the new name of the information section 
of the State Department) was badly administered; that insufficient use was made o 
private agencies; that the OIC was wasteful and extravagant; that the OIC output 
should be more flattering to America. He argued to dispel these views and he 
advocated that the program should not be propaganda, but presentation of the 
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truth, Benton thQi quoted General Marshall who, as Secretary of State, said: 

"I have supported the continuation of the broadcasting, because itjis 

i 

the most important single method for direct correction of falsifications about 
the United States in those areas where the people are isolated from the rest 
of the world.” 

Concerning this period of difficulties with Congress Benton further 
elucidated with the following to .this writer: 

WThe Eightieth Congress was elected in the fall of 191*6, It came to power 
in January 19k7» The Republican Campaign Committee made the inf (^ration program, 
including the Voice of America, the No.l, object ofattack in the entire Republic 
indictment of the Ttuman Administration, 

"first, I put the HLoom Bill through the House of Representatives— •«4 
that was killed in the Seaiite ( 7?th Congress) wholly and solely by Taft on 

i ^ 

the last day of the session. Then I had to start over again with the Eightieth 
Congress, Senator Monroney who was then in the House told me that the fight 
on the floor of the House over the Smith-Mundt Act^which Benton succeeded in 

I 

selling to two Republican raembersjsf Congress,^Senator Smith and Congressman 
Mundt) was the most bitter, most acrimonious and the longest one he had witnesse 
in the ten years he had in Congress— it was longer than the Taft-Hartley fight, 
"The State Department gave me no help— I got no help from anyone. But 
I had sops very good witnesses in that fight— Generals Eisenhower and Fbdell 
Smltk la quote as examples. But the Voice of America was never ram again in 
real 4AVKT after the Eightieth Congress, It was as established as the Smart 
Department of State or the Department of Commerce— the question since has been:: 
how big it should ba.f how much money it would get, ate its programs any good— 
but never the question of legitimacy," 

Senator Benton then showed the writer a picture on the wall of his 


%f •• V<*«l* mo 
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I have a screen at home presented to me at a party ( the picture was taken 
at this party) when I left the Department." 

The photcfshowed persons honoring Benton's services, amongst them Paul Por 
Chairman of the FCC,Loy Henderson, Wayne Taylor, Howland Sargeant. Bsnton continui 
" Now the people had not the money to go out and buy some piece of 
silver for me, or a watch, so they sat up all night and pasted all these letters 
and stamps that came from all over the world to the Voiceof America. That was in 
the 79th and 80th Congress.y concluded Benton* 

It was certainly a great success for Benton that Public Law No.l|02 was pssi 
by Congress and with it the information services were legally established. The 
Act provided, aongst others, for two Advisory Committees to be appointed by the 

A 


President and confirmed by the Se&nte. One, the U.S. Advisory Ccmmissioh on 
Iternational Information, would study and make periodical recommendations on the 
radio, press, film and publication work of the U.S. Information Services all 
round the world. The other, the U.S.Advisory Commision on Educational Exchange, 
would work similarly in the cultural field. 

( 

Hardly had the difficulties wit^Congress ended when Benton had 
a new entanglement. Some weeks after the war the Associated Press arbitrarily 
pulled out its wires (which supplied the wire services) from the State Department 
and deprived ihe Tolcc of its telegraphic services-. Next day the U.P. 

did tha&ame thing. 


# 1 g h • 

‘ Senator Benton told the story of the "pull out" to the writers 
"Here the Information^ Administration was left with Reuters and INS. Seymc 
Berkson from the Hearst papers, who was general managerof INS, told me that he 
is going to keep INS in the State Department and did not give a hoot for the actj 
of the other two. I let a blast out against the AP and UP, and my blast wa3 
pi-inU=vI I^lly ir.£ the he:: v —'• ^ t was surprised and when I asked 
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"Arthur Hays Sulzberger what made him do this, he told me ha knew it was important 


• m 

Ned McClean, of the AP, came down to Washington, demanding to see Secretary Byrnesj 


had just returned from Europe. (I reported directly to Byrnes.) Orig^jjnally , when 
when I joined the State Department, I had a substantial proportion of the employees 
of the Detriment under me. At the end of the war a lot of fellows were quitting 


and going back to the newspapers and magazines all over the country# I created an a 


alumni association of all these fellows. I had power personally; I had access to th 


President. No one had ny propaganda opportunities with the domestic press— and thi 


in truth may be how I finally won out in my fight. For example, there was Wally Car 


who came out of CHI, back into the newspaper business; Ed Barrett, who had gone bac 


bejng managing editor of Newsweek, they and others like them played a big part 


in helping me in ny fight. Herblock helped me with ideas# 


n I did not clear ny statement on the AP with Secretary Byrnes.When 


McClean came, I said he should wait until Secretary Ryrnes gat came back. Byrnes hai 


nerve. He congratulated me privately on my statement against the AP. In his relatio 


with me he was incomparably superior to Marshall. He said he did not blame me for 


issuing ny statement against the AP. When McClean met with Byrnes, and I was presen 


— McClean said: » I am down here to talk about your associate Benton— no one has 


ever talked about the AP as Benton did.® I looked at Byrnes and at McClean and said 


"I had nHI inn begun to give him my piece of mind.*'And then I really blasted him. 


I told 


he was furnishing his services to the Russians,— they were using 


AP for al 


us all over the world for our lynchings in the South— he was 


giving everything to TASS, he was serving the Russian propaganda machineand was tmx 
pulling out of our own State Department. He gave me a lot of arguments— a lot of ^ 
the most despicable commercial arguments. I said the u£ was weaker and felt it had 
to pull out; I blamed the UP* but I blamed the AP first. McClean went white. 
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"the road (this,by the way, was never written up) and called on key editors of 
the American Society of Newspapers Editors ( ASNE) and arranged a resolution to 
be introduced at the ASNE convention in Washington April 19U6, to condemn the 
Voice of America and the Inforamation Services and demand their extinction* I 
learned about this from the underground service I had— from the alumni associatii 
I had in the newspapers and magazines in the country.Knight was a Conservative- 
himself was against the progran. But he was an honorable gentleman to the best of 
my knowledge, I told to Jack that he would do a great disservice to h»s country 
if he would allow the AP and UP to kill this program. He asked me what I pnM 
proposed# I said: *I n vite me to make a speech before ASNE so I can tell them what 
I think of the AP and and how they are conniving to put this resolution throng 
He said he would, and he did, and that speech was another historic document in 
the life of the Voice of America, I demanded a committee to investigate for 
themselves. They appoi|jtted a committee. 

"Ben McKelvey was the head of the committee; he is now the head of AP. 
A subcommittee was sent all over the world and it concluded that I was right, 
that the program was important, and in the national interest. This is a high 
tribute to ASNE. I suppose and I believe that if the AP and the UP would had won 
that time, they would had killed the program, and with it the Voice." 

-Stan Benton asked me to promote an idea a§ if it would come from tiie 

► 

writer*.It is only fair that Benton's own words be given here: 

• One thing I never could accomplish— to get any medals for the 
wonderful people I inherited from CWI and OIAA. I once checked upon the 
mortality rate of the ONI in the war effort and I found that it was as high, or 
higher, than that of the U.S.Navy. 

"Out of the 500 key men who served overseas for VOA and OWI better 
t.han one percent died in service. An I could not get any one a medal— except 
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"Elmer Davis. I could not get one for Kelson Rockefeller or Wally Harrison. The 


Medal Board would never recognize these agencies. They pin a medal on every colonel 

r 


in Somerset's office or Sarnoff's office— but ou^ people were unwept, unhonored 
and unsung heroes of the war. They did a great job ,but nobody said so. You 
ought to say in your book that these men did a marvellous job and ought to be 
given medals— even now. If you try to get medals for them, I will join you on 
this.* 

The writer was a war correspondent of an American newspaper in the war, and 
through this ^ had plenty of contact with the Voice and the CWI people abroad. 
Certainly Mr.^enton has a good case and everybody who experienced the achievements 
of these magnificent people in Europe, Algiers or the Middle East( the 

-•4 

writer was not in the Pacific, but I am sure the same was true there) one cannot 
speak high enough of the endeavors and achievements of the Voice people abroad. 

Mr.Eenton also knew that to prepare the right kind cf programs to 
be sent overseas you must know what your adversary or your "competition" is saying. 
Benton started a fight to obtain a monitoring program in FCC—"I wanted to vtotposc 
get $ 900,000 for the FCCC to monitor what what other countries were broadcasting," 


said Benton. "The hearings on thse monitoring proposals showed the temper of Congres 
K 


in those days. McLellar accused me of peeping through the keyhole because I wanted 
to take down what tbs Russians are saying and what the English were saying." 


In tbs meantime the Navy wanted to take away which then would haad 
s** 



had put tbs Voice out of business. The Navy wanted all the State Department frequence 
and the fight centered ift the FCC. Charles Denny was the head of the FCC, and accordi 
to Benton, Denny stood up with him on this question against the Navy. 

This was a time 6£ transition and it was good luck to have competent 
people at the head of the Program to prevent its collapse. 



, t 


CHAPTER XV. 


\ 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 
COLD WAR. 


AND THE DAWN OF 


feaid T H 


President Lincoln one hundred years ago was clear in his mind that 
persuasion is an important part of politics. He said: 

lr When the conduct of man is designed to be influenced, persuasion, kin 
uassuming persuasion, should ever be adopted....If you win a man to your cause, 
first convince him that you are his sincere friend..." The President explained 
that if you try to dictate to his judgement, or command his action, he will 
retreat within himself and "close all avenues to his head and heart... 1,1 

One hundred years later the United States realized that Lincoln's 
advice must be followed. And when this realization came, a more sympathetic JtjEu 
attitude faced the Voice. Yet there were still pitfalls. 

Public Law No.1:02 gave promise to new development to the Voice, yet the 
law did not carry with it the needed funds, and operating under Public Law 
Mo.166 (80th Congress) the Appropriation Act for 19h8 stipulated "that not 


to exceed $ 1,157,000 of the funds allocated to the International Broadcasting 


\ 


Division (IBD) from this appropriation shall be available for personal serk^ces. 

This strangely and ambiguously sounding provision intended to insure that 
a large percentage of the international short wave broadcasting program would 


V takic over te such private companies as the Columbia Er System 


and tUl National ^pbadcasting Company, under proper contracts. This was done 
to sue! a ssxteirb that CBS and NBC were now programming and broadcasting 
almost seventy percent of all the international radio output from America.#) 
Congress decided rightly to see the effects of the programs 
for themselves. The Smith-Mundt Congressional Committee, including such 
names as the proposing legislators (Smith and Mundt),Vice President Alben 


Report to congress. Department of State, Janunary lst-J u ne 30th,19U8 u 
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Barkley, Bourke Hickenlooper, Senator and Congressman Lodge(two brothers), 

Carl A.Hatch, Walter H.Judd,Mike Mansfield and others, as well as the necessary 

Congressional staff and State Department guides, visited all the important courrtrie 

of Europe as well as. Greece and Turkey, the two being eminently in the limelight 

through the recent Truman Doctrine. The visit of the Congressmen was arranged 

;they 

for the fall of 19lf7» 5hj(basis of their first hand information and observations 

of what other nations were doing concerning information activities in comparison 

with American efforts, the Comraittie reported:*) 
rv 

"Huj^dred of millions are being expended l^y the Soviets; and the United 

^Kingdom,,/ 

Zrrjhm, although heavily in debt, supports a program employing some 8700 people 

as against our less than liiOOa and costing three times ours. Even little Holland 

4 

is spending nearly a quarter of a million dollars a year, and spent a half a 
million last year in the United States alone to defend and explain her policies. 

We are spending just over $ 30,000 in the Netherlands. 

"It is the opinion of this Committee that America is old enough and strong 
enough to warrant a change of Voice." 

The Committee also reported that " it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the Soviets and the Communists are conducting psychological warfare against 
us in order to thoroughly discredit us and drive us out of Europe. 

X to prevent this, to safeguard our national to p2*0!7lCt0 

4 

Jlaplement our foreign policy, based primarily on economic 

nd political freedom, a strong and effective information and 

educational program is essential."*) 

By this time,March 19U8, George Venable Allen, an old time diplomat, 

became the Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, in succession to 

(OICD 

Bill Benton, and the^lHt became the "Office of International Information and 

' - • i . __ __ n . . . • L /» - . ( . i i a 

K LlCyCli Ullltll. \J±. — V, .C __ 
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Educational Exchange^" fOIE). 

In his report to Congress Mr.Allen added that "Operation Airlift" 

in the first six months of 19ii8 came into existence to save endangered Berlin* 

Vseized/ 

In February 19^8 the Communists ganri Czechoslovakia. Fighting flared up in 
Palestine. Chinese Communists made substantial gains against the Nationalists. 
And in Bogota^South America, the I n terfy-American Conference oponeded amid gunfir 
This was the "climate", economic and political, in which the various United 
States information and education programs had to operate, stated Mr.Allen. 

Yet already at the beginning of 19ii7 the Communists revived the Civil 
War in Greece, with the undoubted aim to "bolshevize" Greece, and when Turkey 
was faced with economic difficulties, a Presidential announcement declaredt * 
"It must bo the policy of the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisiting attempts of subjugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures." 

This statement of policy very soon became known as the "Truman Doctrine." 

It was an important, extremely important step, but as it had to be done in a 
hurry, it soon showed some flaws and it was obvious that not all its involve¬ 
ments were properly calculated. Nevertheless, it gave the United States a 
t re random advantage— and naturally to its information services, including 
the YAyfc*- that the United States was now on the' "offensive," instead of laggir 
be him iir, Communists in a defensive way. 

The declaration was adopted by Congress on March 12th,19U7,at a joint 
session and it aimed to prevent further spread of Communism in Europe and 
Asia. Naturally the Voice attempted to exploit the situation to the advantage 
of the United States in its broadcasts. 

The Truman Doctrine was born as a "crash program." The Greek 
Government in tnose □ ay a mao by the ether Euroy®■’*' ’->’>+sq 
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an oppressive and corrupt regime. While the Communists in Greece in 19U* and 
19ii7 had committed appalling atrocities, the other side, or at least some 
extreme right supporters of the Greek Government, were also accused of having 
committed many despicable alPfocities in the same period. The leading right- 
wing organization was known as the so-called "X-ists," or Monarcho-Fascists, 
as the Communists‘and the leftwingers called them*, If during the night the 
Communists smeared hammers-and-sickles on the walls of Athens, the rightists 
smeared and "X* topped by the royal crown. The leader of these X-ists was 
Lt.-Colonel George Grivas, who lesssj than a dozen years later turned up as lead' 


of the "Enosis" (Union with Greece) on the island of Cyprus and led a guerilla 
warfare against the British. In his Cyoriot hide-out he used the name wpi 
after a mythical ^yzantine-Xsiatic hero of the Greek eoics. 


The United States naturally supported both Turkey and Greece 
with financial and economic aid,but in order to avoid misuse of funds, the & 
President appointed the former Senator and Governor of Nebraska, Dwight P.Grisw 
for the supervision of American aid in Greece. 

The hostile propaganda which first tried to denounce the U.S. for 
supporting the "fascists," now turned round and coined the motto;The U.S. 


program la being used to exploit distressed small nations in the service of 

jZ * 

tha SHLt "imperialistic economic expansion plans." 



Learning from the lesson of the Greek experience, the Department 
of Staf® new started to consider new ideas to regain the initiative in this 
"cold struggle" aginst the Soviet Union. They indeed found something the high 
intrinsic value of which was recognized only laterl The new plan apparently 
was conceived in the brain of the entourage (or by himself) of Averell Harrlman 
then the Secretary of Commerce, and probably some State Department people 

Hoir.*rtf- H-im to HpvaIoti nroperlv his idea. This plan intended to give help 
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to the needy countries of Europe, but without the drawback of some considerat 


of the Truman Doctrine. The idea presupposed a cooperation of the European 


nations in this effort. The Department of State, together with ^arriman, evolve 

,\it 

embellished the plan and the Under Secretary of State,Dean Acheson, dnae tried'^ 


in a cryptic speech delivered in a small place, ir|Cleveland,Mississipi^ on 
May 8th,19U7« He let the trial balloon go up— a program inviting the European 


countries to get together^ and draft a plan of their own recovery, promising 


that if they do so Unde Sam would come and help theml Acheson went so far 


that he did not exclude the Soviets or the Satellites. The important advantage 
was here that everything has been eliminated which would had smacked after 


interference in the internal affairs of the other nations.'* 


Some columnists and writers were tipped off, and they commented 


on the speech very favorably. After this. Secretary of State,General George 


Marshall, was ready to launch the plan officially and with more details, in 


a speech held at the commencement at Harvard University on June 5th,19U7, the 


plan was now elaborated, Marshall backed away frcm the Truman Doctrine and jft 


emphasized that the plan was "directed, not against any country or doctrine. 


but against poverty, hunger, desperation and chaos," 


It appears that Marshall and his associates had not recognized 


what a powerful idea they were throwing into the arena. T he g gr~ wre-abervtUifce-ly 


» « 


5>„t*-'edvertise thia-impcrrtant^speecnj it was left to the 


h-regula*!_campus-correspondenidu Despite this routine coverage 


the speech created unexpected impression. The Voice of America realized its 


importance immediately and gave very considerable publicity to it. The 


British Government soon took notice of it, and after a discreet inquiry of the 


British Foreign Offi.ce via the Washington Embassy whether Marshall meant what 


was contained in his commencement speech, the British Foreign Secretary, Ernest 
Bevin, openly greeted the Marshall proposals as a new import ant jc±rw plan. 
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Here again the United States was on the offensive in the cold war. Here 
was something new, tangible, wellsounding and practical looking which immediately 
looked good to £he starved and crippled Europeans. The Voice of America began to sup 
ample explanation ±a of the plan and heralded it to all corners of the world, by 
the means of news, views and comments. 

Marshall said, amongst others, in his commencement speech: 

"It is logical that the U.S.A. should do whatever it is able to assist 
in the return of normal economic health in the world without which there cannot be 
political stability and no assured peace...This assistance should be rather a cure 
±k «Bgm n33b itan and not a palliative,n 

And Marshall addled: 

"Any Government which maneuvers to block the recovery of these 

countries cannot expect help frcra us. Furthermore, Governments, political parties 
or groups which try to perpetuate human misery in order to profit -tenanf therefrom 
politically or otherwise will encounter the opposition of the United States." 

In June 19U7 at the Paris meeting of the three Foreign 
Ministers, the United States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union, Molotov 
violently opposed the plan. The meeting broke off without results. let this did 
not discourage the Allies. Between July 12 and 15 sixteen European nations met 


in ^aris to dxnr up the required program for what by now was known to all comers 

4 

of the worJUK the "Marshall Plan." The Voice was beaming the news to all corners 
of the worldjin 21; languages. 

The Senate appropriated $ 5,300,000^gfr:for a twelve months period, 
beginning April lst,19U8. Paul Hctftoan became Administrator of the Economic Coop¬ 
eration Administration (ECA), which became the official name of the Mars hall Plan, 
and Averell darriman was appoihtfedjf Ambassador to the Administration in Europe, 
with headquax'ters in Paris. 


The Soviet Union at this juncture bundled: It prohibited ° 0 land and Czechoslovakia 

from joining the plan, though the two countries were desirous to gain from thee 

(-was not only/ 

benefits of this new progror . This -frai"Tr-hruTrgr resented by the two countries, but 
undoubtedly it delayed their economic recovery. 

It would need too much space into going into all details of what the 
Voice of America was doing in popularizing in the world the Marshall Plin. Every 
important development in the Plan was immediately herklded to the world, in format 
of nevrs and comments, and I~ong special events' features tried to explain the 
details of the work in each individual country. This new psychological offensive 


.c 


bought a much needed victory in America*** information effort. Naturally the Voice 


drew attention to the different attitudes the United States and the USSR were 

( from the, 1 

adopting— the one was giving; the other was taking-- taking Txfcafetanm economies 
of the in any case poor Satellite countries. 

The Marshall Plan and the 3erlin Airlift had given to the Voice two themes/ 
which helped it to rise from its former torpor and apathy, caused by the slashes 
and dismissals after the war and by Congressional distrust. George Venable Allen 
found things easier in dealing with Congress. This was attributed mainly to the 
fact that the Congressional Committee went and saw for itself the value of 
international broadcasting and information. 

Jhs Marshall Plan, of course, improved to an incredible extent our 
relations mXKi lirope; It, however, further aggravated our relations with the Soviets. 
The phase '■BAt tbich was called, and still is called, the "cold warj 1 was more or 


less a result of the success of the Marshall Plan. 

C a ' 

In -tree previous chapter it was mentionedthat three Russian 


d, 


experts,Messrs. Harriman, Kennnan and Bohlen, as well as the A-erican Ambassador 

1 

in Moscow( Gen.Bedell Smith) recommended earler that the Voice should start 

broadcasting in Russian. Mow with the 'told war*on ,it was essential to sell the 
[of Russian lang age broadcasts ■ 

xt-LOj» b T-v. thought cf these Russian noH mmo nn aTreadv under 
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the Assistant Secretaryship of Bill Benton. Benton told this writer* 

"Jimmy Byrnes got back from Paris in June 19U7« I took him up to the 
Appropriation Committee, because he had much experience with them, so he knew how 
to handle them. Byrnes looked at them and said* *While I was gone with Arthur Vand- 
enberg to the President's Conference, in the spring of 19U7 Assistant Secretary 
Benton started Russian broadcasts which are going to cost this year $ 130,000, 

I tell you, men, these broadcasts in Russian are worth the entire 21 million 
Benton is asking you to appropriate this year for his whole program, 1 " 

About the initiation of the Russian broadcasts under his tenure of 
office Benton toldthe following: 

I 

"In 19hS I had called on the head of the BBC,Haley, who is now head of yie 
London Times (he is now Sir William Haley) and I told him that I had just come in 
as Assistant Secretary of State and that I was in London at the UNESCO conference 
— and as an Assistant Secretary I was in charge of the Voice of America-- and I 
said I could not understand why the British were not broadcasting to the Russians 
in Russian? I just could not figure it out. He told me that the Russians had said 
that while they wanted to cooperate with us on our kind of democracy, —they would-fej 
broadcast to us in English, but they did not want us to broadcast in Russian. I 
told to H a Xey that this was a phoney kind of reasoning and I stated that I wanted 
tne Voice fee ataort broadcasting in Russian. I waspiotitying him as a matter of courtes 

qjfib I made g By Bind to start. Wi:hin six weeks the British started their Russian 

SpST 

broadcasts *nfl they beat us several months. I am positive, but I have no such evidenc 
o.f this that my conversation with Haley was what started them," concluded Benton. 

The British broadcasts in Russian startedon March 2hth, 19h6; the first 
program of the Russian language service of the Voice was beamed to the Soviets 
on February 17th,19^7. 

The first chief of the Russian desk ovf the Voice was Charles W.Thayer, a 
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a West Pointer turned diplomat, who during the wafc was with the Amerii 

< diplomatics 

Embassy in Moscow (and Kuybishev). This was followed by^assignmerrts in Afghanistan 

av 

and Iran. In 19^5 Thayer was dropped by parachute into Tito's Yugoslasp.a and 
became the head of the American Military Mission with Tito in Belgrade. After a 
stint of work with the OSS in Italy and Austria, Thayer was sent to the War College 
in Washington,D.C, in 19^6# 

Soon after the formation of the Russian desk, Thayer was made Acting Chief 
of 13) (Voice), in charge of the New York office, and on January 16,19U8, he became 
Chief of the Voice of America# 

Thayer's period of office coincicL’ed with the beginning of the 
cold war. The estrangement from the Soviets was the propelling reason for the 
establishment of the Russian desk and the intensification of the campaign against* 
Communism# The Department of State loathed to consent to a departure from the former 
dignified language used by the Voice, but, according to Charles Thayer's book, 
"Diplomat," it was the pressure from Congress that this change of heart and voiice 
occur/ed. 


Thayer wrote in his book: 

"An indirect result of Cpngressional suspicion was the polemical tone 
of e^^ly •cold war 1 broadcasting# Many diplomats familiar with fctaa Russian 
psychology 1 advised the Voice to adopt a cool, dispassionate, almost impartial 
attitude leiRttNasing its Soviet audience. However, anxious to prove Congress 
and the pu Mc that the Voice wasnot soft or pro-Connunist, we frequently fell into 
the temptation of broadcasting bitterly sarcastic, almost vitriolic,anti-Stalinist 
attacks and even for a time we persuaded the BBC to do the 3 ame."isrssg; .!. rr w^v 

uO"vYt<. 'tt'-.L j J. ^ 

In an interview^Mr.Thayer said that during his tenure of office hi 
disagreed with the Department of State to present a "fair arei full picture." Thayer, 

however, regretted this later, and he expressed the belief that in those days the 
voxco went/ oeyunu. rctounauxe xituxoa, ouugii aaow puiiojr• GxxglncuL. 
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he agreed with General Jacob, the Director-General of the BBC, that the Voice 
should be the hard hitting, and the BBC the soft-speaking organ, but very soon 
the British counterpart "outharded” the Voice. 

Kr.Thayer also told me that that he argued with the Department of 
State that the head of the Voice should be a politically oriented person, that 
is, a man who knows U.S. policy and can make policy for the Voice. This head 
should be responsible for hiring competent personnel, because the people 
heading the desks must be of political competence. He thought that it was 
easier to teach a politically minded person the ways of programming, than 
to teac&k a man, all experienced in practical programming, the political slant. 
Thayer went so far during the tenure of huz office in New York that as Chief 
of the Voice he abolished the Washington guidances, believing that the head |o? 
the Voice ought ito know what kind of policy to make to present properly 
the views of the U n ited States. In this he disagreed with ^ark Etheridge, publishe 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, who JBOnaaatanx wa|a member of the Ififormat^ion 
Advisory Committee. 

Thayer also told the writer that George F.Kennan, who opposed 

his views, wanted the Voice to move from Ngw York to Washington in order to have 

better policy guidance, to get the policy from the "jjorse's mouth.” 

in hie book "Diplomat”, Thayer said that by trying to persuade 

Congress*oftheir effectiveness and by adopting a harsher voice, the broadcasts 

lost muolt ef their credibility. But fortunately Pravda attacked/^sxwtattiqcx 
the Voice violently which,in turn, helped in getting the badly needed 

appropriations from Congress. 

Thayer pointed out in the same book the repugnance of a powerful group 
in Congress toward the Voice broadcasts, especially to the Free World, and they 
went so far as to cause a considerable part of the programs, especially those 
addressed to Europe and Latin America, to be farmed out to private companies , 
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such as the Columbia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting Company^ 

For a while* a very considerable part of the programs were suppliec 

-vv V c $ 

by these private companiesT^one of the Voice shows supplied by such a private company 

stated, amongst others,that "Texas was born in sin." "Not only Texans, but most of 

Congress erupted and I was ordered to Washington vhere both Senate and Congress 

"diplomat." It turnedj'i 

were to hold investigations," wrote Thay er in his^book’V^Jp^DBh^l out that these 

f E dna F e rbe ris_I!£Liant" _ and frcrj a* 

incriminated passages, as well as other quotations "TroitejUbi'n Gunther's "Inside U.S.A, 
were written and broadcast by these private companies. 

, The result of this uproar was that the Congressional Committee now recommended 

that international broadcasting should be the exclusive responsibility of the 

j 

jVoice of America. Up to June 191*7 seventy percent of the outgoing broadcasts were 

J supplied by CBS,NBC or WRUL over which the Voice had very little authority* Yet until 
I 

the new staff of the Voice was assembled, the private companies had to continue. , 

Lkv. 

Since October 1st,191*8, all broadcasts to the world have been prepared and delivered 

In 191*8 the Voice was broadcasting in 22 languages and in English** 
In Europe these broadcasts were directed to Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France 
Germany,Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland and Rumania, the Soviet Union, Spain, Yugoslav: 


and English to all areas. In "atin America the Voice was broadcasting to all ccuntriei 


in Spanish,Portuguese and in Inrlish. In the Par hast the Voice's broadcasts \*ero 
directed to Itfchorland East IndieSjXfcdxthe latter in Malayan, to Indo-Chinc 
in Annaifes« B So Slam,. Korea, and the Eastern part of the Soviet Union as well as 


in English 


•r«as. 


The Voice had 36 short wave transmitters in the domestic United^ 
States, ranging from 10 to J6ES 200 KW. Tan transmitters were on the Pacific Coastj 
^26 in the Middle West or on the East Coast. There were government-controlled short 

Fi gures taken from Voice of wmerica Fact Sheet, January 1st, 191*8. 


% 
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wave relay stations -is at Honolulu, Manila and in Munich. Other relays were used s 
in arrangement with the B3C,' with France,Italy and China. 

The Voice broadcast to Europe 17 hours and 30 minutes daily; to Latin 
America 9 hours, and to the Far East 6 hours and 30 minutes--- a totla output of 
3 hours daily. 

The program content fell in three categories: news, editorial and informati' 
which included news analyses,editorial comment and all basically informational 


programs such as round table discussions, documentaries e tc., music and entertainmei 

The news took up 25 percent of the content; editorialsjand information 1:8 cercerrt, 

and music and entertainment 27 percent. 

.\ 

It wat,difficult to obtain audiencejy information, yet it was estimate 

( + 

that close to 30 million receiving sets were capable of getting the Voice signals. 
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RECOVERY : " T HE CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH." 


With the coning to office of George Venable Allen as new Assistant Secretary 

i of State for Public Affairs, the fortunes of the International Broadcasting Divisioi 

/ ' 

t 0 

j started to look better, both as to survival and success. Senator William Benton 

< 

did a magnificent job during his tenure of office as Assistant Secretary of State, 
not only in preserving the existence of the Voice ( and of the Information Program 
in general) by pushing through the Smith-Mundt Act in Congress which legalized the 
existence of information activities ,including the Voice, but helped greatly by givi 
new ideas in fighting the battle against the rising tide of Communism, Yet while 
his fight was valiant , he made many enemies. Benton did not succeed in improving 
relations either with the Department of State or with Congress.While officially 

•4 

everything went smoothly, the Department of State people had a kind of suspicion 

and distrust toward Madison Avenue and its methods. 

/- 


Undoubtedly there were two ways of thinking and acting which did not go 

(ah inborn oart ) 

hand-in-glove: Secrecy and discretion were * >%/ » «»r-rr^ »n of the working attitude 




of every diplomat; these Department of State people were against the fanfare and 

bragadoccio which they, rightly or wrongly, connected in their minds with the 

3 

working pattern of the advertisers. 

Charles W.Thayer, a former diplomat, turned newspaperman,(but apparently 


in his heusfe'Atill cherishing his old occuoation's methods) wrote in his book 


"Dioloraatsi 



I Cte OWI first faced the problems involved in working out an effective 
propaganda approach, one might have supposed that it would have turned to the diploma 
fox' hulp....For their part, the OWI people saw little or no connection oetwesn 


their task a d those of the stuffy diplomats. In consequence, each went his own 


way, and when their paths crossed it wagusually without warmth. The policies and 


goals that ygf'/I followed ware neither defined nor supervised by the State Department 


% 
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"but cane directly from the White House. 

"Ignored by and ignoring the State Department and the Foreign Servict 
OWljsoon found a source of guidance and advice amongst advertisers and public msec 
relations' experts of Madison Avenue, who quickly put an all but indelible stamp 
on America's initial international propaganda effort .The superficialjn^BB similarit 
between advertising and propaganda, like the superficial similarities of diplomacy 
and journalism, lej^ inevitably to a confusion in both the methods and the alms of 
the propagandist which have persisted until the present." 

Thayer then quoted in his book the former director of the United States 
Information Agency,George V.Allen(who in Thayer days with the Voice was Assistant 
Secretary of State for P u blic Affairs) who stated in a speech that the techniques 
of the information set-up were' f borrowed from tried and tested methoda of the (advert 
ising)industry and many advertising men joined in our work of convincing peoples 
of this country's desire for a true and lasting peace." 

At closer looks it appears that Thayer gave a strongly distorted 
picture of the relations of the Department and itdpropaganda|organf>zations. No doubt 
thei^ was a certain distrust on the part of the department against the Voice, even 
when diplomats, such as George Venable Allen, or ,at that, Charles Thayer, directed 
either Public Affairs or the Voice itself. Yet this distrust was not more formidable 
than the ndntrul distrust of diplomats to certain specialized branch services, such 
as militaxyg^0|&tur»l or agricultural attaches or economic advisers in the 
Department. - Stay all looked like "intruders" to the career people, but relations 
were none the less friendly and amicable. Certainly the relations between the 
Department ana the OWI were better than the relations used to be between the State 
Department and the Consular Corps, before the latter was absorbed into the former. 

George V,Allen was appointed Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
in March 191*8 (and stayed in this position until January 1950)• Before being assigned 
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to this post, Allen filled high diplomatic positions in the Department in 


Washington and as Ambassador of the United States to Iran,(since April|>3rd,19lj6) # 
The writer of these lines interviewed Mr.Allen in Ngvember, I960, (when he was 
still Director of the United States Information Agency) and asked him questions 
about the period when Allen was Assistant Secretary in charge of Public Affairs. 

His appointment.coincided with the rising winds of the-? 

- - 

6'Cold War." This change in Soviet politics caused that the Voice had to adopt 
a language which was not only forceful, but occasionally abusive of Communism, 
and it was probably hard for a diplomat of the s chool from which Allen came forth 
to approve of it. Yet just as Thayer had to adopt himself to the vicittdinioua 
way of fighting Bolshevik propaganda, Allen had also no other choice. Allen 
explained to me: 

"My ascent to office as Assistant Secretary of Sjjiate coincided with 
the beginnings of the "cold war". Czechoslovakia was absorbed by the Soviets 
in 1 ebruaryjl9U8. Soon after (Matyas) Rakosi became the "boss" in Hungary. In 
between was the blockade of Berlin by the Soviets and our counter-measure, the 
Airlift. 

"Looking back, probably the tone was not justified. A calm,persuasive 
tone is better than calling of names. This appears to be the advantage of the 
BBC. Theja^wys present their views in a caly persuasive wav." 

42k«n told the writer that he and Charles Thayer (who was Chief of the 
Voic^aefdfe and during Allen's tenure of office) got on all right, but "Charlie 
could not get on with the administrative people." When Thayer left the Voice 
to become Consul-General of the U n ited States in Munich,Germany, Allen wanted 
Foy Kohler for the top job at the Voice. The Administrative Services had several 
important assignments ready for this brilliant diplomat,(who at that time was 

Counsellor of the American Embassy in Moscow), but "I insisted that Foy Kohler 
should be appointed Chief of the Voice. A year later the title "Chief" was 
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increased to "Director.” 

Foy David Kohler was appointed to Chief of the Voice of America in October, 
(Since then Kohler rose to the high post of Assistant Secretary of State for , 
European Affairs.) Kohler gladly told about his part at the Voice: 

"As our heritage of earlier days at the Voice there were 
twenty and odd^ language desks* The equipment was either obsolete or obsolescent. 
Batteries of unsuitable apparata, rundown transmitters, which originally were 
built for experimentation because they were constructed in the days of infancy 
of electronic developments,were at our disposal. The number of transmitters in 
the domestic United States was increased to 38 during the war, and we had 
19 relay stations, including those of the BBC at Wooferton,England, Munich,Grmtny 
Tangier in Morocco, Salonika in Greece,Manila in the Philipinnes and Honolulu. 

(T^e Tangier relay station stands on a former hunting domain of the Sultan, while 1 
slender blue-and-w .ite antennae in Manilla rise from rice paddies). 

"The Russian desk came into existenoe already under Thayer, but, 
because the increased 'cold war' it had to be strengthened accordingly in my days. 
Alexander Barmina, the former Russian general and diplomat who fled in 1937, 
became the head of the Russian desk." 

Kohler also told me that in his days the Voice had 2000 employees of.ioHC 
whom 150Qaflm contract terms. There were 165 Americans working overseas for the 
Voice a! % different relay bases and 375 local employees in addition. "During 
my term of Office we added other Soviet languages besides Russian, such as 
the three Baltic languages, further Georgian,Azerbadjani, Armenian etc. 

"The overseas relay transmitters now numbered 30, and our total broadcasting 
power increased to 6 megawatts. At the height of my directorship we were 
broadcasting in ij.6 languages against the twenty and odds in the old days. 

The budget of the Voice amounted to 8 22.000.000. but T had to ask for an 
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additional $ 60,000,000^approporiation for new facilities. 

"One of our most difficult task was to recruit people for home and overseas 
for the language desks. They had to be competent as to their knowledge and^^uk 

• f 

work and they had to be cleared for securityjff purposes. It was especially difficull 
to get more first class engineers. Congress was very good and supported us in 
every way. 


"I want to remind you that in these days the Voice engineers were pioneers 

in electronics. There naturally had to be many experimentations ( for electronics 

were still in their baby shoes) and these resulted in controversies. Yet the truth 

is that the Voice engineers developed an entirely newjtechnique in electronics. 

"When it came to hearings in Congress— and I repeat: Congress was very good 

to us—I talked to MIT and with my own experts and begged them to explain to me 

the gist of the netjelectronics in simple terms. It was very difficult for any 

Uongressman— or at that for any layman— to understand this new science. The 

^complicated • 

engineers in their exposition to Congress were using terribly^-technical language. 

l *jjX' r 

So I, with my knewly acquiredknowledge, ti^r to put their pretentious languagAinto 

simple words, understandable to laymen— and in case of such science Congressmen 

were laymen. 

Ctljese ') 

"Our engineers had mary inventions and innovations. Some of benefited 

the Voice; others the whole country. The facility experts, for example, developed 
a technique oftMXKmlsslon^ which turned out not to be'useful for our own purposes, 
yet created i WKi aetlonal innovation in Army and Navy communications. Some 
inventions improved our Radar system— again not important for the Voice, but 
very important from the point of view of the country's needs,. 

"The cooperation between Washington and New York naturally — 
constituted some difficulties. Suggestions and policies cane from Washington; 

New York was the producing part. Because of the difficulties which sometimes 
arose on account of oolicv nuestinnes. ...... »- ■ •• • 

- — W. *w WUUUAiig, 


■O 
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parts of the Voice to Washington, hoping that this would increase cooperation; 
yet others who knew, and I was amongst them, thatght that for a competitive 
broadcasting enterprise the bureaucratic atmosphere, such as existed in 
Washington, was probably not too good for radio output. 

"Besides the contents, we had now to take good care ai>out the delivery. 
Voices bgcame important. We had to hire a number of contract employees; we 
thus acquired a pool of talents." 

Mr Kohlgr added; 

" On the political side, the Soviets provided plenty of material to ua* 

The important turn was the Kozenkina affair when a lady employee of the Soviet 

Consulate-General in New York refused to go back to Moscow and rather Jumped out 

of the window. Then there was the story of the two defecting Soviet flyers, the 

evidence of Chinese prisoners who refused to return to their homeland— all this 

gave noteworthy material to us.J!_____ 

writer asked"» 

At this juncture d$fcqaaEBBteffOH|frQC Kohler whether he approved of the tom 
which the Voice was using in those days. (Previously Messrs.Allen and Thayer 
expressed the opinion that during their period of office the Voice's 'cold war' 
broadcasts went beyond the legitimate limit.) Kohler answered; 

•I think, we had no choice. We must remember the circumstances: In 

& 

those -vm oocured the rape of Czechoslovakia, Korea and other aggressions; 
the So&Bta attempted to create trouble everywhere. The Voice they were using 
was tremendously offensive: We Could not have acted differently under the 
circumstances." 

f 

Mr.Kohler ( different from Mr.Thayer) also thought that therewas 

1 

"a very mom close and excellent relation to the Deoartment of State. We sijily 

A 

got on beautifully, fij^ere was ^magnificent cooperation." 

mr.ivoiu.er unen toxa i«uac on um programming side jqc the voice 
exploited excellent anti-Communist books,such as Arthur Koestler's " Darkness 
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• . 

••at Noon." Also the Voicersa had excellent relations with Peptrillo, of the music: 
union, * he gaVe us music at a really low price. Also famous movie/actors, actressi 
and other celebrities worked, for th e Voice tx nominal fees." 

a 

Kohler added: 

fCongress was very interested and gave us all the money we neeeded for facil¬ 
ities.Yet already some clouds were gathering, which then later reached their dins 
in the McCarthy hearings. A man on the Rumanian desk, Paul^ueac, started with it ai 
already in 1952. No_iy> of the scripts, how anti-Communist they were, was strong 

enou h fo? iiuur ^ had ^~ f~'ill m _ on the basis of Public Law 207." 

1 

Kohler also told that under his directorship there was much advance 
planning which,however, after the afore mentioned hearings, had to be abandoned. tWs 
Mr.Kohler was very proud of fche new relay system developed by the Voice. But esp¬ 
ecially proud he was of the U.S.S.Coast Guard Cutter "Courier," 

"This ship ,you see, was$ conceived during the war as a mobile 

^importance. „• 

Jraansmitter, as an advance position to soften up a r eas of critical 1 

The idea was to build up an audience for other direct programs. But because the 

internationaiia j tT Tw ffe Urx air wave regulations, the ship had to be anchored at 

C<r r »'t- r i 

an Aegean island, and after the UWe'Strcpsl hearings in 195? we had to abadone 

'fan advance guard." 

the original program, namely, to use the "Ciurier" a5~yqpjurir>ysen xim-ntx* 

KohJ«* Books highly about the relations between the Voice and BBC. "Our 

relation nn eofcellent. I had real friendly relations with General Jacob (who 

was than ^Wl^imetcr-General of BBC)",concluded Kohler. 

in February 1950 Edward VJ.Barrett, up to then editorial director 

of Ne wsweek ma _ azine, was sworn in as Assistant Secretary of State for Public 

t_had been. * 

Affairs, succeeding George Venable Allen who appointed to Ambassador of the 
United States in Yugoslavia. 

The writer of these lines had a long talk with Edward Barrett at his office 
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at the Columbia University where he is Pean of the School of Journal - :jn. Our 
interview occured in September 1960^ 

The new Assistant Secretary (who during the war was in charge of the 

i 

Basic News Room at CWI ,the news room which also supplied the Voice) ordered, 

r 

itmxK after his ascent to the new office, a study about the conditions in 
the Voice. This study found that the Voice of America ( and,at that, the whole 
International Information and Educational Exchange Program) were staffed , 
with some exceptions, with exceptionally able, conscientious and hard-working 
individuals. The Voice program, however, suffered from continued inability to 
recruit enough first rate executives and radio engineers. Doing twiw® as much 
broadcasting ±tat as NBC, the Voice had less than one-hundredth as many well paid 
jobs as NBC. In his book:"Truth is our Weapon," Barrett stated that in one month 
he|ae succeeeded with only about one of twenty-five first-grade men whom he had 
tried to hire. 


When the next budget was due,Secretary of State,Dean Acheson, 

"A ^ 

proesented it undej: the title "got Campaign of Truth." Ed Barrett worked on 
this document and he gives credit to two collaborators, Wallace Carroll, whom 
he borrowed from the editorship of the Winston-Salem Sentinel and Joseph B. 
Phillips, former Newsweek Foreign Affairs Director. 


Bainett and his staff decided to start a more affirmative program 
in face of fell* new Gopmunist propaganda, the old "full and fair" picture was 
no longer laiZlcient. More precision was needed to bring home the aism of the 
\ United States. 

^ The objective of this new psychological offensive, called the 

~ ^Campaign of Truth," were: First, to establish a healthy international 

*\ . ,y 

community. Secon , to present America i, a fair light and avoid all misconceptions 

\ 

arid misrepresentations all around the world. Third, to deter the Soviets from 
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further encroachments. And,fourth, to roll back Soviet influence, not by arms, 
but by all other means, short of force. This meant, on the one hand, to weaken the 
will of the Red Army officers and red officials at home and abroad. It meant 

encouraging non-Comnunist forces on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

a tcrc-K. 

When a arrett over, the ,r nomal" international information request 

A- 

for some 335,000,000 was already part through the way in Congress. T^e OIE erneged 
energed then with some $ 31,000,000, fl about asmuch what several American corporations 
spend annually and individually on public relations and advertising," Barrett 
remarked. Two months later Barrett asked for almost $ 1^1,000,000 for gigantic new 
transmitters. (F ortune magazine, in an article pti_lilished in those days, urgdd 
the spending of $ 500,000 on the exchange of persons' program alone I) The House 
reception of the increased demand was gloomy; that of the Senate friendly. The 
final figures were a compromise between the Senate and the House, and "so the 
great bulk of the required approporiations was granted," added Barrett. 

According to Barrett, the Korean war which broke out in the meantime 
had helped the passage of the information urogram appropriations. But when the 
next "Campaign of Truth" budget came before consideration of Congress, Americans 
grew weary of the Korean war, and the former sense of urgency in Congress 
vanished. 

He] from, unexpected quarters. When PRAVDA, the Soviet news agency 


TASS and 



- 


cow radio started " to answer the lies told fcy the Voice of 


America, » this was considered as a proof of effectiveness- a proof which everybody 
could understand! 

'< 

In the yearsl9U9 and 1950 the Voiee was able to obtain appropriations from 
Congress on basis of about three times as much as before the "Campaign of Truth." 
To aid the successful extention of the "Campaign of Truth," more recruiting of 
competent personnel for the Voice was essential, and Barrett, in the first lire, 
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required a top administrative official who could handle the case* Barrett succeeded 
in attaining the services of Charles' Hulten, from the Derartmerrt of State,who 
became General Manager of the Program. And when in 1951 Hulten obtained an overseas 
assignment from the Bepartment, Thurman (Barnie)- Barnard, formerly an executive 
with the Ayer -, and later with the Thompson advertising agencies, took over, 
at least temporarily, the management. 

The Korean war helped the Voice also on the programming side. On milit¬ 
ary maps Korea was not important strategically; yet it wasimportant from the 
poi't of view of the "cold war"-- it showed the hesitating small countries that 

the U.S. and the U.R* respected their obligations. Barrett pointed out that the 
of Korea 

assault was an un provoked attack and if the United States would not have 
intervened, it would had been regarded by many smaller states as an invitation ** 
to neutralism. 


By 1950 the Voice had 65 separate programs, ranging from 15 minutes 
to o-'o hour and amounting aDDraximately to 29 program hours and to 200,000 words 
broadcast by the Voice in 2li languages, including English.*) The Voice was broad* 
casting to Europe 16 hours and 50 minutes; to the Near East 1 hour and 30 minutes; to 
the Far East 11 hours and 15 minutes and to -,atin America U hours and 15 minutes, 
altogether 33 hours and 15 minutes. 

Ry 1951 there were more than 80 separate programs, amounting to Li2 progray 
hours and about 225,000 words; in daily 33 languages, and the total broadcast 
time to all areas amounted to 1*2 hours and 5 minutes. 


(Phdre were 38 short wave transmitters in 1950 ranging from 50 KW to 
2 00 KWs in fmer, 28 located on the East Coast, and ten on the Vest Coast .of 
the United We already heard about the relays, only we want to add that 

through p®-£“Hg f Arrangements with domestric broadcasters in foreign countries 
the Voice could relay material, via France,Italy, Germany,Austria, Korea, Greece, 

v 

Bolivia and other Latin American countries. 


*) Figures from the Fifth Semi-Annual Report of the Secretary of State to Congress. 
The fact that this budget speaks of 2lj ( in 1951 33) langaures and that Mr.Kohler 
spoke of h6, is no contradivtion. The latter figure w as during Mr.Kohler's last 
part of administration of the Voice in 1952. 
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American broadcasting stations. 

The division in the program content was roughly: Newsr 32 percent, analyses 
and features 57 percent; and music: 11 percent.‘The programming was effected fro"m 
12 studios in Hew York and 3 in Washington. 

Since 19^8 the Soviets were engaged in a large-scale jamming operation of 
the Voice of America broadcasts; for this reason, the-Russian broadcasts of the 
Voice were repeated on a 2fi hours b„sis in order to put a strain on the Soviet 
jammers. 

Engineering designs were completed and bids were requested for the e’onetruc 
construction of a curtain antenna system at the domestic plants, as authorized by 
the 1950 appropriations, a contract waaplaced for an authorized additional 

T 

medium wave transmitter at the Munich base. A newyelay hojise in Salonika,Greece, 

I ^ 

operating on a medium wave 50 KW powwr, which was placecjin operation, provided 

the much needed coverag to Greece,Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 

i^axcent ^ated 1 

The major themej^by the Voide of America program in the first half 
of 1950 were the stories about the economic consolidation of the West, naturally 
also the political consolidation, the continued Soviet Imperialism, Korea, 

Communist defections, with special emphasis on Tito's bolt from the Kremlin camp. 
Soviet 3la*% labor, the battle for a united Germany and Soviet Imperialism in 

- j, : A Jr~ 

Asia vara sther themes recently recurring on the Voice output. 

Among Hm new languages added in this period we have to mention Indonesian 

! • 

( 0 arlier it was Malay),Turkish (there were earlier Turkish broadcasts but 
these had been abandoned) and Ukrainian which began in November 19k9 and Arabic 
was added on January 1st,1950.(There were earlier Arabic broadcasts but they wre 
later abandoned.) Audience mail, in the first half of 1950, doubled ,fTom 
57,000 pieces to 107,000. #) 

-*) From the FiftETSemi-Annual Report 01 tne w f State tc Congrcrr. 
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On May 1st,1950, TIMS magazine devoted a lengthy article to the international 
broadcast problem in the United States, entitled: "The Voice of America: What 
it tells to the world."’ 

It started by saying that "few listeners in radio-haunted U.S. have 
ever heard America's most ambitious radio program. Yet in a show that would get 
probably a higher Nielsen-rating thsi Amos and Andy ( if a rating could be taken) 
has the richest sponsor of them all, and sells the world the most priceless produ 
The sponsor in Uncle Sam and the product: freedom.The program is the "Voice of Ame: 
America." 

TIME then casually listed a few shows listened tot A talk on a new 

American glass producing project; Arthuro Toscanini conducting the NBC Symphony 

* 

Orchestra; Martin Block's Make-Believe-Ballroom; a wellinformed analysis of the 
staggering economic problems facing Communism in China; a talk about food in the 
United States by an Austrian woman who married a G.I. and so on. 

THE remarked that the Voice of America news was handled in straight 
reporting fashion. Some critics believe that it is too straight, but the Voice 
believes that the people exposed to constant Communist polemics welcome factual 
reporting. 

The heavy-duty fighting against Red propaganda is done in political 
talks, failures, and what the Voice calls "shirt-tails," i.e., short 

comment! ^nked on the end of news broadcasts. "When the Voice rushes^n, shirt- 
tails >Ug, to nail down a Russian lie with clear facts and figures, it is 
often at its best, speaking with firmness, dignity and common sense," stated 
TIME* 

Then the magazine quoted the Voice on the latest Russian peace offensive: 

"We must ask what sort of peace...After all ,there is the peace of the graveyard., 
and we dont want that. There is the peace of subjection... There is a peace whose 
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"whose price is so high that life may no longer be worth living...." 

Ihe magazine also praised the Voice's presentation of American life to 

foreign listeners. It also analyzed the audience of the Voice and expressed 

the view that probsbly the biggest impact of the Voice was in the countries behi 

the Iron Curtain. There is ample evidence, continued TIME, that, despite jamming 

the Voice is heard and heeded in Russia. Best evidence is the costly jamming. 

When Kozenkina jumped from the USSR consulate window in New York, U.S.diplomats 

have found that the news run through l^scow like brushfire although no Russian 

newspaper or radio mentioned it. Only the Voice carriedthe story. 

The magazine came to the conclusion that as long as the Voice could br: 

hope and truth to the people who live without proper information in a world thra 

threatened by the Communist lie* the Voice was well worth the effort— and tH£ 

/ 

taxpayers 1 money,— thatjgoes into it. 


CHAPTER XVII 


EXPANSIONf THE RING PLAN-THE TROY PLAN.* 


The indiscriminate jamming employed by the Soviets and their satellites 
against the Voice's broadcasts compelled the U n ited States to plan measures to over¬ 
come these man-made difficulties. 

Seen with the eyes of the Voice of America engineers there were two general 
categories in which lied the major technical problems facing the U n ited States 
international broadcasting. The first of these was in the area of natural limitations 
or effects, i.e., distance, time and geomagnetic disturbances. The second was in the 
area of man-made difficulties, such as frequency congestion and deliberate interference, 
namely: jamming. 

The foremost natural liminations are the results of the 1dm disadvantageous 
situation of the United States in relation to most of its target areas, particularly* 
those of first priority, such as the Soviets and the satellites and the critical 
areas of the Far East.*) 

The factor of the distance means that that multiple hop high frequency 
b^fadcasts had to be resorted to. This resulted in the programs arriving to the target 
area far below its strength of the competitive broadcasters to the same area who 
were more fortituously sit' ated. At the same time, programming from the U n ited States ys. 
was confined to the short wave spectrum and this left untapped the vast audiences 
in Europe and the East, whose gggBBqi listening habits in most cases favored 


standard bro 



bands. Added to this situation was the time factor. During 


the best list«4fag hocra^ that is, in the evenfig of Europe, for example, the 


transmission paths from the United States to the target areas are in part of darkness 
and in part daylight. This further required the compromise choice of operating 

frequencies low enough to be supported by the darkness portion of the path arid so 

\ 


->)This chapter is based on records of the Engineering Department of the VOA and 
of information supplied by some of its top engineers, such as Messrs.Edgar T.Martin and 


c u-l.lul._j nujJ • 
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were subject to high attenuation in transversing the daylight section. This had 
further reduced the signal to the target area. 

The final difficulty in the natural category, geomagnetic disturbances, 
was probably the main reason why programs to target areas directly from the 
United States did not possess the degree of reliability necessary for a good 
broadcasting service. There existed ( and still exists) around the North Magnetic 
Pole a zone of auroral activity which varies in magnitude and intensity and extends 
across most of the transmission paths from the U n ited States to the target areas. 
Magnetic storms which may last hours or days, are frequently within this zone and 
cause serious disruption of radio communications. 

The war experiences show that the solution rested with well chosen 
and well contemplated relay bases. Such relay bases were chosen, designed and 
constructed by the International Broadcasting Dovision of the Department of 
State for this purpose in the years following the war.They were located in 
Munich,C-ermany,Tangier,Morocco, Balonika in G reece, Honolulu on the Hawaiian 
islands and Manila on the Philippines. 

These bases thus constructed, complementing the 38 domestic transmitters, 
would had proved sufficient if feta in the mean time the "cold war" would not set 
in^ 

Undav Jba basic provisions of Public Law li02, and subspniient. TerisTat.ion. 
were maOn > KLnlinlzB the man-made difficulties, namely frequency congestion and ^ 
jamming, « elaborate plan of the Voice of America eingineers was the RING plan, 
because it intended to ring round the Soviets a number of relay bases, apt to surmoi 
surmount, the "electronic curtain" established by the Soviets. 

This Ring plan attempted to solve the problem by providing extremely 
high powered facilities, in such numbers and locations as to take maximum advantage 
of radio propagation conditions in various bands utlized by the broadcast 
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receivers in the target areasj at the same tine, it intended to provide maximum 
strain to the Soviet jamming system. 

In essence, the Ring plan contemplated the establishment of extremely 
high powered transmitters, linked in worldwide network, at locations wherefrom 
one could penetrate best the "hard core" of the Soviets and the satellites. 
Concentration of complementary facilities on the periphery of the Eurasian 
land mass with multiple high powered beams was foreseen for its adjacent 
islands and the Arabic lands. Supplementary facilities were to provide for t he 
coverage of Africa,South America, the Caribbean area and the islands of the 
Pacific. 

V'lh the intensifying of the Russian jamming, the danger of spread of 
Communism increased both in Europe and the Far East, and this required some 
changes in the original Ring plan. 

Fourteen overseas high powered radio stations and six high powered 
short wave feeding stations located in the United States and its territories, 
mobile facilities, such as transmitters mounted on ships, improvement of 
the domestic plans plus an associated communication system were the faci },ties 
proposed in the Ring P^an. 

The Budget Bureau requested full allotment for the funds demanded for 
theocpaa&d Voice of America facilities program under the 19?T- supplemental 
budge%Jhw«nting to $ 97,000,000. In his letter of transmittal to Congress, the 
PresidtfHt TO iterated the need of the earliest implementation of the Voice 
tonstruction program. Congress,however, deemed advisable to provide for the 
necessary build up over a longer interval. 

Al s o in face of possible outbreak of hostilities in various parts of 
the world a certain amount of flexibility was required to provide the United 
States with an effective information and psychological warfare program, in 
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eventuality. For this reason Project Vagabond (transmitter mounted on a ship board) 
was included into the Ring Plan. 

In the concept of the' various phases of the Ring Plan consultations were 

held with s*g %janu t a number of organizations, amongst them the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

/ 

the Army Signal Corps, the Bureau of Standards, the FCC, also with many private 

broadcasting companies as well as with engineering consultants. Additional research 

\ 

was asked from MIT. \ 

t, 

The immediate developments were: Under Public Law 358 funds were provide* 

for the expansion of the Tangier plant, providing four additional transmit ters,apl> 

four short wave transmitters for Salonika; two short wave transmitters were acquire 

which later were installed on board of the U.S.C.G. cutter "Courier^Vagaboni Proje 

■•4 

a 150 KW medium wave transmitter for "Project Maple," which was later also inst all e 
on board of the "Courier," and an additional 150 KW medium wave transmitter for Mun 
to raise the points plant's medium wave transmitter power to 300 KW (Double Dumbo), 
In 191:9 one short wave transmitter was added to the Honolulu plant, making a total 
of two. 

f--ry-i^jETgaav* By this time the Soviets went beyond the jamming of the 
Russian broadcasts, and started to jam the Polish,Hungarian,Czech, Rumanian and 
Serbo-Croat programs of the Voice. It was clear that the Soviets deeply feared 
the truth Bk»i the outside world, and tc break this, the TT eice v*>nld have to 
employ fBflhBDKV reaching measures than was contemplated in the Ring Plan. 

' xn Bid-1950 Justin Hiller suggested to form a team of outstanding 
brains to review the whole radio counter-offensive program. Edward Barrett, then 
still Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affiars, asked President Robert Killi 
of MIT to round up such a team. The group then consisted of scientists such as 
Edward Purcell, worldwide known expert on raditionj Merle Tuve", Jerome Wieoaer, 
who then was chief of the MIT's Research Laboratory for Electronics', Lloyd Berkney, 
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a research leader in the Pentagon; John Pierce, of the Bell Telephone Laboratorie 


and Dana Bailey, radio propagation expert from the U.S. Bureau of Standards. 


.m i. L 

Other non-scie^tifc people were also drawn to it, like Clyde Kluckho^fn, and David 


Taylor, former Vice President of the Columbia Broadcasting System. The new 


/ 


enterprise got the name "Project Troy," after the wooden horse that had been plan 


/ 


by the Greeks into that city. 

This group examined H erri e l t' s a n d lvia irew+yp isn 1 , the Ring Plan, an 
the group found it "an ambitious step, boldly conceived and,in our opinion, basi 
ally sound." ^y-') y 


The group also examined one-other plan^aflterrTelc^ "Operation Clipper," 


which provided the attachment of an electronic device to each Voice transmitter^;, 
increasing thepignal about<iefifold at the point of reception, thereby enabling 


the Voice to overcome much of the jamming. 

Another method to overcome Soviet jamming was already in usp, known un 
the name "cuddling." Voice engineers had put some transmitters on frequencies 
so close to those used by the Soviets in their domestic service, that the 
USSR could not jam the Voice without jamming many of their own. Ultimately, they 
rather let their owl* programs die than give up jamming. 

Another method was to mass as many transmitters against the Russian 


jammers only possible, that it to get through simply by "brute force." Even 
baby tw - litters In Munich were thrown into it because even the small ones tied 


up to qp mre Soviet jammers. Later the BBC,the Vatican Radio and Radio Rome 
joined in in these simultaneous transmissions. 


'St- 


All this technique now started to pay divided; At the maximum assail o 


the S ’dots against the Voice only about 5 percent of the Voice broadcasts could 


react the audience; now twenty to twenty five percent reached Moscow and sixty 

^c:‘ tie standi 5 

to seventy percent the smallar/rural areas. The same was true in the satellite 


areas icne uzeens rna .xug Ll^tebu effu.it lu jam Li 


1C « uo.ee < 
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and Poles were good seconds and thirds). 3y the late 1950 it was calculated that 
the Soviets employed two hundred long jam* range or sly-wave jammers and at least 
one thousand local or ground wave jammers. According to Ed Barrett, the Troy team 
members indicated that the Soviets had to use ten thousand electro technicians in 
this jamming operation, in a country where such trained people were more scarce 
than in the U.S. 


One of the interesting conclusinnbeached by these Troy scientists was 


that for every effort to increase the Voice 's power the Soviets must spend 
five times as much in manpower and equipment to combat the Voice's increase. 

Congress, under Public Law 8 Lj 3CSeptember 27,1950,) and P.L./j 5 
(June 2,1951) authorized the Department to proceed with the ccnstruction of five 
of the fourteen fixed overseas relays contemplated^in the Ring Plan. Of these * 
three projects,Camp Wallace on the Philippines,Okinawa and Munich, known as Jade, 
John and Cast, were well under way with major operations expected after the 
first of the year 1953. Additionally, the Department started the first stage of 
"Negate", on Ceylon, which was to provide three 35 KW transmitters and a 
receiving station. 

After thorough evaluation of all important propagation data, the possibili - 
of interference with other services, at the recommendation of the RCA and of MIT 
it was contemplated to locate the two Baker plants (powerful domestic transmitter! 
in aline end in the State of Washington, respectively. 

i other big expansion programs intending to provide services 
to the SMFlaat, the Middle East, South East Asia and so forth, i,. not much use 
to discuss, as they came to naught in 1953 and 195h. They were bold and 
ambitious, but today we would have a worldwide network which would carry the 
Voice of America to every nook, every corner of the world. Unfortunately, it had 
to come differently... 


“ v. 
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The Relay Bases. To overcome the difficulties described in the beginning of 

this chapter, the Voice of America had developed relay bases at various aferafc«i«i 

strategically well situated points. Alread y during the war, as was told in previ 

■ 

chapters,the Voice wajusing the facilities of the British Broadcasting Corporatic 

in Woofferton,England, most of the used transmitters being given to Britain on a 

/ 

lend-leaso basis.They were used as medium wave relays.A previous chapter told abo 
the construction 



■i 
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of the 100 KW short wave relay station KRHO in Honolulu,Hawaii, and the 50 KW 
medium wavs relay station in Saioan, in the Western Pacific, (They both were 
inaugurated on December 26,19Ul). 

1, The Munich Relay Base, In April,19^5, General fatten*s Third 
Army arrived in the.Munich area of Bavaria, and took command of the existing Germa: 
radio facilities, which were operated by the Deutsche Reichspost (The German 
Stfcte Post Office) as a propaganda broadcasting station for Dr,Joseph Gepbbels' 
Ministry of Information during World War II, These facilities consisted of two 
medium wave and four short wave transmitters located at Ismaning, some eleven mile: 
Northeast from Munich, 


\ In the spring of 19ii6 the Voice of America dispatched a mission to Germany 

\. / 

\k with the purpose to establish the adaptability of these radio facilities for a 

J / V * 

' i European base to relay the boradcasts of the Voice from New York, In October 19b6 

X the rehabilitation work began and by December of the same year three short wave 

V 

transmitters have been reconditions and a receiving station installed in a house 


' \ 4 

V ,» requisitioned by the U.S.Army in Obermensing, a suhurb of Munich, 

/A- 

Y* December 15th, 191*6, marked the inauguration of the regularly scheduled 

LI* \ 


r Voice of America transmissions from Munich, The initial schedule began at 1700 

V 

' V s GMT, relaying programs in ten languages originating from the New York studios. 

% 

A fourth short wave transmitter was added in March 191*8. Two transmitters were of 


vV 

^ x ;•* 
S' Q 


KLV power sod. ten of 100 KW power. 


Mtmieh "A", a new 150 KW medium wave transmitter utilizing a four 


,V V \-\ tower dirtet&onal antenna system joined the daily Voice of America service n» 

Vf | v 

, in September,19l*9» In April, 1950, three additional short wave transmitters, each 

< \ ( 8 ) 

\ of 3 KW power, went on the air. 

V \ 

u v A To increase the effectiveness of the Voice, a studio was installed in the 

v t * / # 

* V* ' 

\ / building of the American Consulate-General in the Ludwigstrasse in Munich for 


originating programs. A fifteen minutes' Polish program began in October,1951, 
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after which four studios were equipped to originate programs. There will be 
more about the programs originating from Munich later. 

In October 195l> a 150 KW medium wave transmitter was installed and the 
combined medium wave output reached the 300 KW in the antenna. On August 31,1953, 
operations began on the 1000 KW long wave transmitter at Erching, thirteen miles 
Northeast from Munich. 

The Munich antenna farm consisted of 12 rhombic and 7 dipole type antennae 
the short wave coverage of Europe, the Eurasian parts of the Soviets, the Near 
and Middle East and parts of Africa. 

The medium wave antenna system consisted of four element array and a switchii 
system to provide four antenna patterns, each beamed toward the desired target 
in Europe, and was specifically designed for skyvave radiation out to about 
500 miles from Munich. 

The long wave antenna is a specially designed system consisting of a single 


tower ft.high. It was designed for omni-directional radiation for Central 

European coverage. 

The receiving plant, which wa^mentioned before, employed rhombic antennae 
and triple diversity, exalted carrier type receivers were established for 
receiving program transmissions from the United States directly or through 
Tangiarj,.ppr re broadcast over the Munich transmitters. 

Munich also had a self contained Diesel electric plant capable of 
producibf J #tti generating in excess of 6000 KVA of power. 

v 

2. Tangier Relay Base, According to Julius Ross, Chief, of the Techical 
De-artmert of the Engineering Division of the Voice of America, planning and 
work on the Tanginer base started in 19h7. An engineering staff, of four engineers,, 
had to be built up, and by 19U9-50 the first part of the Tangier relay base 


was completed. In those days it consisted of a small building with a 250"KW 

s, 

short wave transmitter. 
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This base was designed as the Voice of America^ main gateway to Europe# 
Tangier is situated in the Nort hive stern part of Morocco, on the Atlantic 
Ocean, not far from the "pillars of Hercules", that is, rocks of Europe and 
Asjj^i being separated at Gibraltar by only 8 miles from each other. It is most 
advantageously situated for broadcasting to Europe, the Near and the Middle East. 
Experience had shown that the transmission paths from the East Coast of the 
United States to Tangier are more reliable than the more northernly direct paths 
to North and Central Europe. It was also established jthat the short wave trans¬ 
mission paths from Tangier to the main target areas of Europe and the Near and 

the Middle East are excellent and provide reliable program feeds to other European 
^ direct . 

relay bases and good^short wave service to the target areas* 

With the success of the first part of the Tangier program, lamed- ^ 

iately eight more transmitters were built, four 100 KW and four 35 KW of power. In 

~r 

the first Tangier set-up thejre were four antennae; later on this number increased 

to 29. 

In the early years of the fifties Tangier had four 100 KW, two 50 KW and 
four 35 KW transmitters. 

Tangier built up an antenna farm of 2l* rhombic antennae on appropriate 
beams for covering the European and the Near and Middle Eastern target areas. 
There was a receiving plant employing rhombic antennae and triple diversity receiv 
system*,capable of exalted mur carrier and singlp side band selection. 

had its own electric machinery capable to generate 3$00 KW of power, 
to cover the full operation of the relay base. 

3» The Salonika Relay Base. This base was essential to the Voice because 
of SSxssdasKXEEE its nearness to the Balkan target areas. The Salonika Relay 
Base, originally called "Dora Project") was the result of an agreement concluded 
between the Heihlenic Government and the Government of the United States, known as 
the Graeco-Am e rican Radio Agreement of 19U8. Construction began in 19b9 and the 
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medium wave transmitter (Salonika "A") began its regular service on March^l5th, 
1950. 


Additional short wave facility construction began in September 1950. Two 
short wave transmitters started their regular program service on May 1st,1953. 

In the beginning of the fifties the Salonika Relay Base consisted of four 
35 KW short wave transmitters, and one 50 KW medium wave transmitter* operating i 
frequency of 791 kilocycles. 

The antenna farm consisted of two rhombic and eight dipole reflector 
type short wave antennae beamed on the Balkans, the Western USSR,Eastern Europe, 
and the Near and Middle East. The medium wave antenna consists of two element* 
directional array and switching arrangements to provide a reversible cardioid 
(heart-shaped) pattern. Baam No P l is directed toward the North to provide 
skywave coverage to the Balkans. Beam No.2. is directed South to cover Greece. 

The directional antenna system provides protection from potential interference 
to certain co-channel and adjacent channel users. 

The receiving plant employed rhombic antennae and triple diversity 
receiving systems to receive programs from the United States directly or through 
Tangier or other rel^y bases, 

A self-containing Diesel electric plant can generate power in excess 
of 2000 KW for the operation of the plant. 

k* *3>e Manila Relay Base . Just prior to the end of World War II., on 
August ** 4v ,ZPt*5* negotiations were started to acquire a transmitter site on part 
of the B&eissn Trade School area at Malolos, Bulacan. The negotiations were complel 
on September Uth,19U7, but the approval, to procure the site was received earlier. 
The plans were drawn up in 19U6 and the construction of the facilities started 
in the same year. The Manila Relay Base is 2\x air miles North of the American 


Embassy in Manila, and occupies a ground of l*.5 acres^ 


A tviPoiiri no c+ i r»ri 1 nn'**' 5 t.ne loncnrJ +■ Pi> ' - rw.1 - -- - £ - * ' 

- * --- “ --u--*- 
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South of the transmitter site. P° a 10nS of the new receiving station started 
in June 19b8. Facilities of the Malolos transmitter were expanded on March 7tn, 

19b8, when a medium wave Western Electric 50 KW transmitter went on the air , 

■ CthQj> 

serving China, Southeastern Asia and^Philippiries. This station was called 
Manila 1. 

Manila 2., an RCA 50 KW short wave transmitter, went on the air on April 30th, 
while Manila 3«, a 7|KW RCA short wave transmitter^followed on May 3rd,19b9. 

•N / 1 

An antenna fii^ed of ten rhombic antennae providedshort wave 

I 

service to Japan and the Asiatic mainland. T^e medium wave antenna system consiste< 
of six eJement directional array and appropriate switching to provide three beams 
for skywave coverage of China and I n do-China, and groundwave coverage for the 
Philippines. 

The receiving plant consisted of rhombic antenna and triple diversity receivers 
for direct reception of program transmissions from the United States. The Diesel 
electric generators provided 800 KW and more. 

(In 1953 a new transmitting plant was added at San Fernando, North 
of Malolos,with two 35 KW short wave transmitters, and a 1000 KW medium wave 
transmitter operating on a frequency of 13l|0 kilocycles. In 1957 the Baguio 
Receiving Site was added, after which the Guiguinto Receiving Site was deactivate 
5» Honolulu Relay Base. This relay base was built to serve as an 
auroral ft* -pa«a to the Far East and Southern Asia. The site was chosen in the 
town ofl fttlff on the Western or leeward side of the Island of Oahu, in the 
Hawaiian xb lands. Oahu.is bO mileslong ans 26 mileswide. The Honolulu Relay 
Base consists of a Receiving Syation and a Transmitting Station. 

Exploratory steps for the creation of the Honolulu Relay Base 
started on March 2bth,19bb, and, as it was stated before, it went on the air 
on Christmas Day,19bb. During the last part of the war Honolulu was also a 
programming aui/iou. 
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A previous chapter dealt with the early days of the Honolulu Relay Base, 

On October 31 f 19U5 t the principal functions of the Pacific Bureau of the Voice 
of America were transferred to the Mew York office. With the end of the hostiliti 
in the Pacific,KRHO programming output had gradually decreased, and on November 
1st,19^5, the station became a 100 percent relay station, KSAI on Saipan, which 
went into operation on the same day as KRHO,in Honolulu, was passec^on to the 
Armed Forces Radio Service, 

In Honolulu the two 100 KW transmitters were already mentioned 
in the chapter about the Pacific Bureau, An antenna field of six rhombic antennae 
were beamed toward the Far East and Southeast Asia, The receiving plant employed 
rhombic antennae and was capable of triple diversity reception of program 
transmissions direct from the u|kted States, Commercial power was used for 
the electric supply of the plant. 

6, Okinawa Relay Base .Okinawa was occupied by the United States Forces 

in April, 19li5* following one of the most bitter and decisive battles of World 

i 

War II. Okinawa was the latest addition (with SanFernando) to the relay basesj 

I 

it was completed in 1953* 

Like the Philippine relays, Okinawa was intended for coverage of China, 


and the Northern areas of Asia, 

i*s installations consisted of two 33 KW short wave transmitters 



KW medium wave transmitter which was at the time of its installation 


and 

one of fhe moat powerful transmitters of the world, operating on a frequency 
of 1180 kilocycles. The antenna farm consists of six rhombic antennae beamed 
toward Siberia, the Far East, China and Southeastern Asia, The mediumvave antenna 
system consists of six element array and appropriate switching equipment for 
producing two beams directed toward China, Manchuria, Korea, Japan and the Soviet 
Far East, This antenna permits the skywave^r radiated power in excess of 35'00 
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KW in certain directions, and greatly reduces potential interference to co-charme 

and adjacent channel users in other directions, T^ere was built a receiving plant 

and a Diesel electric generating equipipentjtf at this relay station, 

4). Ceylon 1 ' 

ftafeayaP E Relay Base, (Negate I,Project.) In Ma r ch,19U9* the British Govern 

turned over to the Ceylon Government the radio facilities which they had installp 

on Ceylon, retaining, however, the right to braodcast during the prime listening 

hours. 

In the latter part of 19h9 the United States Department of State desired 
better coverage in the Indian area and efforts were made that the Voice of Americ 
shall obtain relay tine on the Ceylon facilities. Conversations were held with 
the British,but Ceylon would not permit the U.K. to sublet time to the Voice, ^ 
When it became clear that the British, because of budgetary difficulties, 
would not be able to continue to broadcast on Radio Ceylon after the spring 
of 1951* the Voice of America was able, through the Embassy in Ceylon, to 
enter into discussion concerning the use of the Ceylon facilities for relay 
purposes. The Ceylonese were interested, but because of restricted facilities— 
there were only one 100 KW and one \ KW short wave transmitters— it was not 
possible to share much of the facility time at a desirable period. 

The negotiations yielded an agreement, the gist of it 

being thpt the Department promised to furnish and install three short wave 

* "V 9 

transaiMtaa_ of no less that 35 KW and associated transmitting, studio and receiv 
facilttij!# et Its own expense and was willing to transfer the title of such 
facilities to the Government of Ceylon for one rupee. 

The cost of the facilities were calculated at p500,000, of 
which $ 300,000 was equipment and it was recoverable. There were also 
negotiations for a receiving installations to replace the antiquated ones. 

This would have increased the budget figure for Ceylon Radio to $ 535*000. 
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This Project was to be known as "Negate 2." 

(Owing to Senator McCarthy's objections to this project, Dr.Compton, 

^Internationale 

who became the Administrator of the reorganized Office of Information 

in the State Department, in 1952, cancelled this Negate 2. program, after the 
hearings of 1953 .) 

8. The British Broadcasting Corporation Relay. In addition to these seven 
relay bases operated by the Voice of America, five 50 KW transmitters and appropriate 
high gain curtain antenna^ arrays beamed on Europe and the Near East, were leased, 
ever since 19142, by the United States Government from the British Broadcasting 

Corporation. The transmitter facilties were( and still are) situated in Woofferton, 
Shropshire, Western England,( on the H e rfordshire border); the receiving plant 
is in TatsfieId,Surrey, where the Voice programs from the United States or" 
via Tangier are received and then switched to the Woofferton transmitters* 

These facilties were ( and are) operated by British personnel on contractual 
basis. 

9. The U«S,Coast Guard Cutter "Courier" fProipct-Vagabond^. The idea to use 
a seafaring ship for broadcasting purposes was conceived during the war, and a Greek 

merchant ship, the S.S.phoenix, was converted to this purpose. It was a slow ship, 

(*) > 

and , according to a letter from *WretiT]^" the Navy threw the monkey wrench 

in the works,, temporarily holding up the departure of the Phoenix," the whole jamaxix 
JBB > 

question tftt tmpn ns ldered, and instead using the ship in the Mediterranean, the 


*1 


CWI intend^, to *ond it to the Far East. By the time it arrived, it was too late: 

The war was over. 

In 1950 the Voice engineers reconsidered the idea of using a ship as 
a mobile relay base. George Herrick, the chief engineer of the Voice, assigned 
*)• Letter from Barrett, Director OWI, to James A.Linen,Head, USIS,Rome, April 18th, 
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^station 

J .W. Seymour ^in 1950 to mount a relay~reu{jj£* on the board of a seagoing ship, and 

provisions were made for shore-based ultra-high-frequency linlc connected with the 

Ct ransmitt i ng._J 

receiving equipment and shore-based directXonal/antenna wherever practical# 

Vv > • 1 ,r e’ *' * 

The vessel, however, could not travel on the high seas while..broadcast 

r 

because this was contrary to the provisions of the existing International 
Telecommunications' Treaties, to which the United States was a signatory. Yet the 
ship could alter its position wherever it was needed, after diplomatic negotiations 
were concluded, with the advantage that there was no need to .ait for one-and-a-half 
year to build a new transmitter. 

The "Courier", which i s still being used as a relay base, was equipped with 

a 150 KW medium wave transmitter and two 35 KW short wave transmitters. The vessel 

<4 

was equipned with a balloon-supported antenna which could be raised to optimum 
heights for medium wave operations. An emergency antenna was also mounted on the 
ship, for medium wave use, when weather conditions did not permit the use of the 
balloon antenna.The shprt wave transmitting antennae were also of a novel design 
and are permanently lovated atop of the ship's forecastle. 

These antennae were specifically designed for the project and had 
extremely godd broadband characteristics, maintaining a constant imput j agmtem 
impedance and good radiation efficiency over a wide frequency range. Two of these 
antennaa naiie th m high frequency broadcast spectrum lying between 6 and ?6 megacycle 
Tt» Utartillxt ion of the "Courier" also included diversity receiving equipment 
to recalvii*»#ograintt for relay: a studio for local program origination, or for 
playing tapes or disc recordnings, a 5 KW transmitter used for radio teletype * 
communications, and three 500 KVA JssfflEiEitoEE synchronized Diesel generators to 
provide the power gupply for the ship'3 broadcasting facilities. 


If the "Courier" secures anchorage on a shore and is erecting medium xaxxx 
and short wave directional transmitting antennae on the shore, fed by specially 
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? 

designed transmission lines from the ship's transmitters. The receiving plant 

hb can also be erected on the shore, with received programs fed to the ship's 

transmitters for rlay into the target area by a super high frequency link 

system which is part of the shipfs electronic equipment. 

The United States Coast Guard operates the ship; the Voice 

of America gave( and still gives) three engineers to supervise the transmitters 

and the relay operations. The"Courier" was anchored during the last ten years— 

and is in operation— at the Creek island_Rhodes, - _ 

C j T :c« i»e d T >v-y C 

These nine relay bases - TtiBgju in close connection with seven feeder 
bases in the domestic United States since the early fifties. The feeder bases 

were: NBC,Bound Brook,N.J.j CBS, Brentwood,L.I., N.Y.$ General Electric, Schemata 

o 

N.Y.; CBS, Wayne,N.J.J CBS,Delano,Califrniaj and/pdjcon, Caligdtfiia, 
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NEW EHH5HB GR'WTH OF THE PACIFIC SERT'CE-TFF CREATION OF T!2 MUNICH RADIO 

Ci^.TER, 

fit 

the duration of the war, but especially in the years 19)ilt-ii5, 


after the completion of the Honolulu and Saipan relay stations, the Pacific 3or- 
Buraau of the Voic e of America , according to the judgement of both frienJUd 
and foe, did an outstanding job. Telling the truth to the Japanese, bring'ng 
hope to the millions who lived in the ill-famed "co-prosperity sphere," 
encouraging the Philippino guerillas and informing the Chinese on the mainland 
with news and comments , by all evidence, attained a high esteem of those 
who listened regularly— or at least, as regularly as possible— to its 
exhortations or encouragement, according to the political sending of ijc* 
its audience. 

•I 

At the war's end the Pacific Bureau Wad been drastically cut and 
in September 19ii6 its inadequate remnants were transferred from San Francisco 


to New York and incorporated into the main office of the Voice, 

; t '"-'A .'r.'.Tf. 


These constant flucuations 'of full servlice to a minimum'a"d 

/V 1 \ 


then back to a higher and bigger service'^ were the real weakness of the 


Voice. The listening subject immediately saa senses the change and abandons 
to listen... 

Many people assert that the British Broadcasting Corporation had 
created i deeper iapression on its listeners than,the Voiceof America. This, to * 


the raftfgur this ureter, is a superficial observation. It happened that the 


■ 


writer a£. ( vpe lines listened, for professional reasons, to both the BBC 

™ fir? 

and the VOA^ The writer then was editing'for the Information Administration 
a German-language newspaper in Berlin, the creation of whicn publication 


bei-g compelled by the blockade w ich the Soviets imposed on W R st Berlin 
in 19^3. (The complete blockade started on isiniz 26,19 ’i 8; yet the 

Sovi e ts suspended the railroad service already on April 2nd of that vear 
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from the West to Berlin and no more newspapers could reach the quadrupartite 
city.^l Under those circumstances General Clay decided to start a newspaper 
in Berlin overnight to keep t'he blockaded Germans informed about the events 
in the Free World.) ■ To learn the line what Washington was taking, the writer 
of these lines listened reguarly to the Voice, and to know the British attitude, 
also to BBC. 

There is no doubrt that the British Broadcasting Corporation had Certain 
advantages over the Voice. In the first line, the British Broadcasting Corpor¬ 
ation started its external English broadcasts in the early twenties^, its German 
and some other foreign language broadcasts in 1938* while the Voice of America 
started its first broadcasts in English,German and other languages in February .4 

19l(2. This meant that for the United States it had to be a "ciaah" program, 

1 

while the British prepared for it for years. Moreover, before and during 
the war Continental Europeans generally learned English-English ( many by 
listening to the BBC), and only the post-war "diplon^tic mission" of our 
GIs had changed the situation so that today more people speak American English 
instead of the idiom of the BBC, 

At periods when the budget situation of the Voice look somewhat 
rosier,many people considered the Voice superior to the BBC. But unfortunately. 


as it had 



demoaatrated in previous chapters, the. Voice had many ups and 
downs, joriypffspKise of the fluctuating budget situation. Yet the listening public is 
very senaUKva to auAden, or even: progressive,changes. While the effectiveness 
chart of the Voice, for the afore-mentioned reasons, looked like a diagram 
of the Weather Bureau, with its ups and downs, the BBC effectiveness chart 
was completely steady (except for a short period after the war) .Hot only radrcr~ai*Ws 


au iences show this AhrainrpTuttery nature: newspapers experience the 


sane phenomenon. 
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One of the serious New York dailies changed constantly both its make-up and 
contents in trying to increase circulation, and with the changed matter the 
readership changed, y?t not to the advatange. The other serious New York daily 
effected also some changes, but did it carefully and unobtrusively. This 
last mentioned paper could not only keep its circulation, but even increased it; 
fehe readership of the other was fluctuating... 

When the war ended in 19li5 in the Far East, the U n ited States, not 
yet fully experienced in world politics, believed that all the war was over. As 
we al r eady told, the San Francisco Bureau was incorporated into the head office 
in New York; the valuable Saipan transmitter was handed over to the Armed Forces 
Network. 

(in 1 &7,? 

The coverage of the Far EasE^was now reduced virtually to two desksr 
Chinese and Korean. The Chinese desk did broadcast one hour per day; the 
Korean a half-hour. There were 15 minutes! broadcasts to Khe Netherland East 
Indies in Malay; in Annamese to Indo-China and in Thai to Thailand-- formerly 
called Siamese. 


Elmer Newton was the head of the China desk. The Korean desk 

~>v 

was headed by Benjamin Weems, the son of a missionary who spoke the language. 
Harold (Teyrlajnder was appointed to acting chief of the Far East Branch. 0 n 
November Eugene Pfostov took over the Korean desk.(The founder of 

the desk turn r jE3Lsslonary,E.W.Koons, who died in 19u7.) 

Curla^nder was succeeded by H.F.Jayne, a well-knoxm Far East 
fine arts’ historian who was curator for Far Eastern art in the Metropolitan 
Xuseum in ^ew York, at the time when Newton recruited him* 

The proper organization of the South and South East Asian Service 
began only in 1951 when the Korean war demonstrated the necessity to extend 


rot-hpps. .T.WalT Favtnn y a Vorni pti Service officer, who was in the 
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South Asia Division, was to organize the Hindi service and Paxton took as his assist¬ 
ant Stanley iosh. Royal Bisbgg was designated chief for the entire South and 
Southeast Asian Service, 

C-ilbert Mewbold, from the university of California, organized the new Thai 

(Siamese) Service; Spevack the Burmese, while Martin Ebon headed the Urdu 

Service, A Vietnamese Service vras organized under Alfred Pruitt, a former missionary 

in China who learned Vietnamese in Indo-China. 

yoi.r x V- v/ >-* i' 

Alfred Puhan, who became the JaeacT of the Voice of America, wanted to start a 
Bengali Service, but it took several years before this specific langauge desk could 
be organized. 


v. Until 1 9h9 many Chinese mainland radio §tations were used as relay for 
the Voice of America broadcasts in China; in the Far East Mukden, Tiensin,Hankow 
and N an king were relaying 30 minutes' daily; Kunming,Foochow, Peiping and Suehow 
10 minutes’ dally; ether stations relayed for ten minutes but Amoy only 6 times 
a week. Canton ^ times, and also Changchun in Mandchuria, 

In Korea the American Military Government relayed in 11 cities in the 
American zone of K 0 rea, including Seoul, Chongju, Taejon, Iri, Owanbju, Yonjan, 
Kangnunse, Chunchow, Taegu, Masan and Pusan, 


*-u- r-«-» 


The History of the Munich Radio Center . 

opt time to time, in the history cf the 'Voice, the question of 


a Dossibl* 



programming station for special purposes loomed large on 


he horizon.' aWPore the invasion of the Continent of Europe ABSIE— the American 
Broadcasting Station in Europe— was founded in early 19liU, but this station went 
out of existence xrodticx on July iith,19U5, after the United States attained victory 
in Europe, 


At the turning of the decade—that i it frvn the forties to the fifties- 
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(advanced - 

suddenly it once more looked essential to have such an eEtend^d vanguard station 
of the Voice somewhere in Europe. Since the end of the war, the Soviet propaganda 
had extended itself beyond measures, and in the "cold war" Washington was far away 
from the target areas.- 

It was felt in Washington that it was essential to keep in closer 
contact with the mentality, wishes, aims and apprehensions of the people who 
were living in the target area and by learning more first hand evidence of their 
wishes and hopes it was thought useful to have a programming station nearer to 
our audience. 


While ample and useful intelligence was available to the Voice — roe 
must remember:during the war General Donovan's OSS was withholding intelligence . 
information from the Voice and from OWI, because/^the conflict between the 
General and Bob Sherwood—yet the "feeling of the pulse" of the audience was 
almost impossible to be attained so far away from the target. 

Foy D.K.'hler, the Chief of the Voice, was an old diplomatic hand in the 
most important parts of our target area. Before the war he filled diplomatic posts 
in Bucharest,Belgrade, Athens and Cairo and after the war he was first secretary 
of the American Embassy in Moscow. While Kohler was well acquainted witt the mentalit 
of the people behind the Curtain, he also knew that with the passing years the 
value of suoh uparlenoes diminishes. It locked to nim^advisable to have a forward 
base of tAt^ptahlngton Voice somewhere on the Continent of Europe. The Assistant 
Secretary of iR&te for Public Affairs, Edward W.Barrett, agreed with him on this 
point. But where to put this new station? 

In October,19^0, Edward V/.Barrett instructed the International 

Broadcasting Division (this was the official name of the Voice in those days) 

to undertake a worldwide field survey to determine the practicability and 

desirability of radio regional programming, including local program originations, 

* , . . ' 

at overseas points. On November 2% th,ly£>fr, a Mission, comprisedJof James D»Shouse, 
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.t' 

Chairman jf^the Board, Crosley Corporation, and Merrill C.Phillips, Assistant Chief, 

Evaluation Branch, visited Gerr.any,Austria, Italiy,Greece,Ta’gier, France and England. 

( specifically .> regional 

The Mission theij^re commended the establishment of a "large-scale/prograr.ming 

operation" in Munich, Germany, where already major IED European relay and transmitting 

facilities were located. 

On February 1st,1951 this Shouse report was discussed in a meeting, attended 
by Charles Hulten, of IE, Kohler, the Chief of the Voice, and Kellenr.an, from the 
German section of the Department of State. It was recommended to work out immediately 
technical details for programming operations from Munich. 


Alfred Puhan, of the VOA, pfepared a paper on Febr ary listh,195l* setting 

/> 

forth recommendations for regional programming operations in Munich. Cha±4esfc 

p X'l 

Kulten, who was General Manager of IE, approved this eleven days later, stating 
first priority must be given to the Munich programming base. 

Early in March,1951, Foy Kohler designated Mr. James P.aHrioor Barter, as 
expediter of the Munich project. Barker's task force, besindes himself, consisted 
of Perry Harten, of the Programming Branch of VOA, and Edward P, Hirgeni, of the 
Facilities Branch of JSBarilD. Several meetings were held in March and April to 
discuss the policy under which programming could be developed at the Munich Center, 
identifiable to its nature and air-time in relation to the New York output of the 
Voice. It had been decided, as result of the concensus cr^Tpiaicjs of the IED 

4 

programming OnM^gtals, tH*t the Munich programming should be established on the 

principle of (Molding duplication, but attempting to complement the existing 

v . 

New York programming. It was believe that "Munich will be in more intimate contact 
, and trends" 

with daily eventsjf(ip. in the target area) than it was possible do do this in 
Washington and New York. The Munich originations were no longer to be short wave, 
but medium and long wave, and thus the new Radio Center was to be used for productions 
written and developed by New York and for direct broadcasts txardi of programs produced 
bj luxX, and shipped to hunxeu— oesaaes one own original programming. 
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At this juncture the Barker Mission proceeded to Germany. Barker reported 
to Sam Wood, the American Consul-General in Munich, and also to the Public Affairs 
Staff in Frankfurt on the Main. The organization principle provided that the 
Munich Radio Center w ould constitute an organizational entity with a director 
in charge who would report to the Chief, International Broadcasting Division* 

New York. Yet the Facilities and Program Branches of I ID,New York, would 
exercise technical but not administrative jurisdiction over the respective 
operations in Munich. 

As to the site, first, 21 Koeniginnenstrasse in /“jinich was recommended , 
yet this was a housing project, and proved to be both too small and altogether 
unsuitable. Then it was decided^® that the American Co sulate-G e neral, the D.S* 
Information Service (USIS) and the IED Programming Center should be housed in 
the same building. 

As after the war many Ministries and public build xngs which served as 

offices for the fallen Nazi Government were taken over by the American Occupational 

Aut orities, the former Bavarian Ministry of Finance, at Ludwigstrasse 28, was 

chosen for this purpose. T'^is building had a magnificent situation: The Ludwigstrasse 

was the gi£tfcjfcv 0 Raaa»£z leading street in Munich and only a few hwedred yards 

• % 

from the "Feldherrenhalle'* whu-re on 9 November, 1923, the coup d'etat of Hitler 
was defeated the Bavarian Army. 

Origins % tb*s contemplated that the "hard core" of the target was to 



be the Sovle'PJBLon as .well as Poland,Czechoslovakia,Hungary, possibly Rumania 
and Bulgaria, As to Policy, the General Political Tolicy Guidance was to flow 
fr m Hew York to Munich as it was flowing from Washington to New York. To 
integrate the new operation in Munich with N e w York, a daily telecon and two-ways 
opcrat on was necessary between IHD/NY and Munich. 

j.*, a — ujutu , .wj, oamer asiceu iur unt xasuksb appi'ovaj. ox 

his plans. He was asking for 15 U.S. citizens for the managerial staffj lli 
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for the programming staff; he also asked that the chief of each desk, plus 
two editors on the desk, should be American citizens, as well as the executive 
officer and the special services officer. He asked for two U.S. citizens on 
the Facilities' staff. 


In a cable of May 19th Kohler had accepted the Barker propositions 
in principle; he suggested for the begin of "full operations" the date of July 
1st,1952; naturally subject to the Budget Bureau and of Congress* approval. 
Kohler cabled: ,r Do not anticipate full-fledged operations as of December lst,195l» 
but rather anticipate a gradual introduction of the K u nich programming..." 

For reasons unkown,Kohler instructed Barker over the signature of McCloy that 
Hungarian should be eliminated from the programming pronosals. 

Howard de Long proposed in an office memorandum to 3arker that there 
should be eight studios; the eighth to be larger than the others, to accomod¬ 
ate smaller musical groups. Barker then was instructed to proceed to Munich 
on or about April llith,195l* 

In the meantime, a paper had been prepared about the effects of Soviet 


or Satellite jammings on the future Munich broadcasts, and conditions were 

</• Poland and Albania: 

found "fair" for Germany,Czechoslovakia,zs^ Hungary^*f dr to poor for Bulgaria 

• > 

and Rumania ( which countries could be reached better from Salonika) 

and unrt*f‘ ipresent jamming condition^ coverage of 'the USSR, Estonia, Lithuania 

and Lattl^vra not expected." 

1ft the meantime Barker, accompani d by Perry^arten and vjard 7. 
Burgeni, arrived in Munich and started feverishly to prepare for the coming 
broadcasts. 

•m toward ^J!he—beginnine7fof--Sepfcember/t95l Jopephf - 

Gidynsk ii - h Kad—of-ti#- ' oli s jd:l£5ttl£Tr~t?gw Turk—and-Mr.-St-anley^.Sokoldwski-, 


cl Cl 


-rtK/rnno oHS+.or^ i n ■ Munich tiV^ 


>• 1.7 / / / / 

to—fftftrfc-the -y«4±6h-language broadeasfcs-at-an-early opportunity. 
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The new comers from New York immediately started the work and the Munich Radio 
Center was nearing its completion. Yet even before it was completed many arguments 
were raised as to the question: Was such a station so far advanced in Europe 
justjfied? 

It was ,indeed, an interesting crwation. Almosjs itOOO miles away 

from taw York, one hundred to o n e thousand miles away from the target areas, 

a new American station was to tell to the unfortunate people behind the Curtain, 

of the aims and aspirations of American foreign policy; about conditions in 

the Continental United States; what were our hones and plans for the enslaved 

IA V r. c w i \ T'.-i 

people behind the Curtain? Looking back after almost ten years, ^ 

i 

on the whnle 3 yTg5g¥~jtl3tM,ii.-kil ltx very successful. Sometimes,of course, the 
Munich Radio Center went too far, but in most cases these excesses did not 
constitute policy violations. Many of the&e "excesses" were due to the 
"liberation" policy adopted by Mr.John Foster Dulles, but this line had to 
be followed by both the New York and the Munich radios. On the other hand, 

Munich was telling to these enslaved people what was happening in their country. 
Looking back, thi s was wrong: The people knew exactly about all the unjustices 
of their own regimes and about life in their countries. Moreover, occasionally 
the estimate of the Munich language desks as to conditions in the respective 
countries was not always accurate, as it turned out later.(Es eciallv the 
Polish In Poznan and the Hungarian revolution, gave later a chance 

to check failures.) Some of the escapees who reached Munich and were 

debriefed, exaggerated the conditions in their home countries. Escaoees sometimes 
are apt to adopt such tacties, yet the desk chiefs have not always taken into 

'r % V 1 «% •** * * . v . ■*, * * 

calculation these natural tendency) amo'ngst the refugees. 

Yet the most decided advantage of Munich over IJeW York was the fact that 
hundres'y. and later on: thousands, of escapees from behind the Iron Curtain could 

*i 

be debrie’fred in Munich. A branch of the Information organization, and later 
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of USIA was established in Munich to deBrief escapees, especially from c oland 


and Hungary and this business was jointly run with the Voice people. These 
deB riefings were tx conducted in an unattached, matter-of-fact way. These interrog¬ 
ations could bring about a more accurate picture about the mentality of these 
people who were considered as our target. New York, far away from the "madding 
crowd," lacked this personal contact with the target areas. Already the sight 
of these escaoees in the corridors of the Voice of America in Munich had given 
a more realistic and naturalistic impressions to script writers and editors 
of the Voice. They could see the quality of the clothes, the material of which 
the. MfflHHooi shirts were made and especially that of the shoes. Even in the midst 
of winter, after climbing the snow-covered mountains on the Czech-German border, 
the refugees wore shoes of tennis shoe quality. 

Barker arxi his associates worked very hard and by the end of 1951 the 
Munich Radio tenter was nearing its completion. Yet even before the completion 
heated arguments were taking place in Washington and New York as to the question* 

Is such a far-ahead station in Europe justified? 

It was, indeed, an interesting creation. Yet while some people, mostly 
the high executives, we’e convinced of the necessity of an advanced stat : on of 
the Voice in Europe, others, mostly on the lower echelons and also some desk 
chiefs, were not convinced. Again, others thought that Munich may turn out a 
serious c cr — fe j&lon to the New York desks. 



Kht weight of these discussions the opening of the Munich 
Radio ^erita# w delayed, though through some decisive action of higher executives 
a Polish desk ..,as set up already in the fall of 1951. Toward the begianing of 
September, 1951, Joseph Gidynski, head of the Polish desk in 'lew York, and Mr. 
Stanley M.Sokolowski, a producer for the Polish unit in New York, left for Munich, 
accompanied by some editors and announcers, to set up a olish desk in Munich 




. • i _ .i j. i • ** ' • ■» » • ’ 

w..- ^ yivauwdOU UUU1U UC U C OJ! it U 


from the Bea. Munich ^adio c enter toward Poland on October lsjj, 1951. 
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After many discusssions a director has been appointed for the Munich Radio 
Center in the person od Aldo d'Alessandro on May 11th,1952. D MiLr-ssandro was frmer 

/S 

the chief of the French, and later of the Italian unit in New York. D'Alessandro 
was not only an experienced radio manj he,in fact started life as an actor and 
singer*' 

The next desk to be opened^oi in Munich was the Lithuanian. Even the New 
York Lithuanian desk was a late-comer; it opened only in February 1951. In Munich 
the Lithuanian service was inaugurated on May l5th,19>2, with a broadcast beamed 
to Lithuania. Joseph B.Laucka, a former editor of the Lithuanian weekly 
"Amerika" was the first desk chief and Colonel Kazys Grinius was the deputy. 

After the Lithuanian came the Hungarian desk which sent the first 
voicecast on June 30th,1952. The head of the desk was Laszlo Bores, a former 
editor of the Budai est afternooner "Esti Kurir." 

Close in the heel of the Hungarian broadcasts came the Bulgarian. The first 
Bulgarian broadcast addressed to Bulgaria was beamed from Munich on July 21st, 
1952. The chief was Alexander A.Dimitroff, a hard working Macedonian. He v;as a 
most conscientious worker and he died in harness: a heart attack seized him on 
Christmas day 1956... 

A few days later the Estonian broadcasts started under the 

jHiiL * 

competent lastership of Kaarel Pusta, the son of a former Foreign Minister 
of Estonia^ jfljK I^S- 

Ve’Tiave not yet mentioned the most important desk: the Russian one. 

The Russian desk started to broadcast to the Soviet Union on May 22nd,1952, that is 
a wee): after the Lithuanian broadcasts. Its chief was Charles Kalamuth, a former 
correspondent of the UP in Moscow. 

These six desks were working in Munich for several years when in 1956 tw* 
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more desks were started: on February 5th the Uzbek desk started to bean its Turkic 

language broadcasts to Central As a-- Soviet Central Asia. Uzbek was chosen because 

Usbekhistan had been developed to an important industrialist region of the Soviet 

Union, and yet the Turfej-C type of Uzbek language was near enough to be understood 

in Turkmenia, in Kazhakistan, and even in Azerbadjan. In Tadjikistan,however, 

only a minority would understand the Uzbek idiom-- Tadjik was nearer to Persian. 

It remained, of course, the question h:w good was the penetration of the Voice? 

Could it get through the towering mountains which surrounded these important 

Sovi e t Central Asian provinces? Some people who counted amongst the exception 

to be able to penetrate this mysterious part of the Soviet Union, stated after 

their return that the Voice broadcasts were audible in Tashkend and Bokhara. 

The chief of the Uzbek desk was Joseph Rasooli-Saaled. 

The last desk to be established in Munich was the Latvian which broadcasts 

started on August 19th,1956, under the direction of the chief of the Latvian desk, 

.. — ’ 

Alexander Lau be rts.(Undoubtedly the Munich Radio Center did an important and 

--» 

excellent work and by all signs it was well liked by the target audiences. For 

sebsral years there was an exceptionally heavy mail, especially to the Polish 

and the Hungarian desks. But even the Baltic desks received much mail ,despite 

{^considerably 

the heavy Russian censorship. The reason,however, that there wasyftnore mail 
received in Munich than in : ew York was partly due to the fact, that a.) mail 
was cheaper %m *Jfplch than to the United States, and, b.') people behind the 
Curtain fel&jriisaaheaitant to write to the United States than to Munich, even 
if ±dat both Vtcobb were deeply hated by the rulers behind the Curtain. The 
mail from Poland and Hungary,few to the respective Munich desks went in to the 
.-•undreds almost to the thousand, per year. 

The programs of the Munich Radio Center were well liked by the 
audiences. Difficulties between Washington or Mew York, but mostly between 

4 "up r* •vr'nrn *i 1 t.i mre V*iq nnnrn rsf* r» "1 4 
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difficulty which existed between the forrunner of Munich in Eurooe, the 
American Broadcasting Station'in Europe, called after its initials ABSIE in London. 

The chief violations were committed by the head of the Russian desk, 
Charles Malamuth and .ot because of question arising about Russia. Malamuth had 
very often his own ideas on foreign politics and twice it surprised his controllers 
with some commentaries which were completely out of line with U.S. foreign policy. 
One of these commentaries was an attack on Nehru's neutralism, in days when the 
State department tried to follow a policy of friendship toward Nehru's India; the 
other was an attack on Nasser at a time when Foster Dulles thought to seek 
better relations with Egypt. In view of our offidibal policy to try a more 
favorable approach toward the two important "neutraists", the two commentaries 
were not only ill-fits, but also tended to endanger American policy toward 
;.ndia and Egypt. And the Voice, whether it sooke fre.m New York or Munich, was 
regarded justly the official eesceeb voice of the U n ited States, 

In fact, these two commentaries were the only major violations. For 
the policy advisor or the director it is simply impossible to read all copies of 
commentaries in advance. 

Frequent complaints were heard from New York ( and later from Washington) 
about the tone of the broadcasts in Munich. It was more, how it was said, than 
what was biU»- o'wet la tone qui fait la music , t>ayo ill Frenchman. 

It was , again, absolutely impossible to find a real thumb rule, 
especially with the completely insufficient monitoring service of the Voice 
in New York, and later in Washington. This criticizes only quantity, and not quality 
of the monitoring. Yet,for example, fk Jugoslav monitor was adjudging the 
Russian, Jugoslav and Bulgarian broadcasts. He always complained that the tone w&c 
and the languare of the Bulgarian desk in Munich was too crude and coarse. Yet 
the truth was the the Bulgarian language is a crude langadge compared with the 
Yugoslav, just, as thirty years ago Britishers were complaining that the American 
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language sounded crude to British ears, or rather to English ears.(Not to 
Australians or New Zeelandersl) 

One can learn probably this lesson from the two former advanced 
stations of the Voice in Europe. (V'e can assume that one day there may be need 
for another one.) Tne P 0 licy Advisor at such an outpost should be directly 
responsible to the Policy Office in Washington, and not to the local director. 
Natur all y only as far as policy is concerned. The local directors want a good 
show ; the policy adviser wishes that the policy of YJashington should be scrupulously 
adhered to. 



CHAP TER 


NEW CLOUDS ON T'!E HORIZON. 

With the sudden and impressive expansion of the Voice in the early "cold 

"war" aarjfli years unfortunately sharp criticism has also shown its 'ncreased 
o, (dispersed^ 

appoitite. gcapees and^nationals from the countries behind the Iron Curtain 
expressed the belief that the Voice was not vigorous enough in assailing the terror 
and oppression in the countries^nslaved by the Soviet Union. Others, of more liberal 
disposition, again, believed that the Voice was too aggressive in its attacks on 
the Satellite regimes. 

Some of these criticisms came from unexpected sources^ such as the 

article of George Creel in the March 10,1952, issue of the magazine The Freeman. 

(Chairman > 

During the first World War George Creel was thel^saFof President Wilson's Committee 

of information. Criticism from such a source was rather embarassing. In his articlsd 

Creel asserted that his Committees^kf propaganda broke through the Curtain of the 

Central Powers at a cost of $ U,012,553. After the V-J Day"victory found the 

world position o_f the United States so precarious that it was decided to continue 
/ otTne? ~\ 

the coujirting people on a larger and more lavish scale. As result the 

Administration midwives brought billions of dollars spent on selling the American 

way of life to Poles,Czechoslovaks and other people who brought democracy from 

us back in the days of Woodrow Wilson! Boast of automobiles, deep freezes and 

tractors slushed down oa wretched millions who remember Yalta and Potsdam and 

wait to hea£ «*dfcher we mean to wipe out the shame of betrayal! And t.hris one answor, 

tucked away 81. —«tn tb» hillbilly song and/Truman classic It is not the 

policy of the tJnited States to stir up rebellions." 

Mr.Creel was wrong on many points. First, compared with the 

enormously increased cost of the war in tne Second World War propaganda costs d 

* 

since 1919 did not rise proportionately. Moreover, since his days of propaganda 

two new weapons aroser Radio ar.d the A-bomb which changed the nature and possible 
mnrh^c of twwv» canda. THp Voire had to f i E»'nt not onlv the radio of the 
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totalitarians, but had to take into consideration the voice of the increased 
numbers of neturals. Creel's accusation that the Voice did not want to 
foament rebellion, was correct,but this was a high U.S. policy decision* 

Yet if Creel was impatient because the Voice was not ready to call 
the restive people behind the Curtain to the arms, others accused the Voice of 
being todwild, toojLoudf under the influence of advertising men. The truth was 


that advertising men completely disappeared from the policy-making jobs at the 

Voice; there remained only a couple of Madison Avenue people who,however, were 
sL 

in orga dsatory or administrative positions. During the late forties and the early 
fifties policy rested in the hands of such old tried hands in the Department of 
State as George Venable Allen and Foy David Kohler. 

•4 

Thus while the Voice's tone became more and more 


’’diplomatic", the voice of the opposition was loud and abusive. Strangely the total- 

y i?t 

itarians all studied carefully the liadmaon Avenue methods, applied it not 
for selling decent goods, but trying to peddle the "big lie." 

In these criticisms, especially coming^from Congressional quarters, 
the big question came up repeatedly; How effective was the Voice of America? 

In a country where the Gallup and other polls were used to measure effectiveness^, 
or the Hooper ratings for radio efficiency, it was natural to raise the question* 

T. 

"How do you bow effective are your broadcasts?" , 

There -course, no positive answer to this. It was impossible to take 


Hooper ratings oahind the Curtain. The only evidences were the testimonies of escapees 

(competent 

who were interrogated by expert personnel in various camps, orTn^ffices in Munich,^ 
Vienna or Berlin* {£<£n"The attitude of the Communist radio and press was another 
indication of efficiency or effectiveness. If the P ravda or the Soviet radio 
attacked violently the Voice, it was evident that the people in Soviet Russia 
o-p nn +.v*f» pawntfi rnnntrips wptr listening to Hew York. Yet the number of escaoees 
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was small compared to the total population of the enslaved countries, and the 
outcry of the Soviet radio against the Voice was not considered sufficient evidence- 
at least by many members of the Congress. ( A few years later, in 1956, there was 
a great opportunity to learn about listening^at least in one of the satellite 
countries,Hu .gary. When during the Hungarian revolution more than two percent of 
the total population escaped to the West via Austria, it was possible to poll these 
escapees. The polls disclosed the enormous audience which the Voice had in the 
country of the Magyars.) 

Because of these criticisms, coming from so different sides, Congress 
decided to make an investigation into the effectiveness of the information program. 
On February 19th,1951, Senators Alexander Wiley and William Efenton introduced 
Senate Resolution 7k, (82nd Congress) which passed the Senate on June 30th,19J>2. 

This Resolution directed the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, or a subcommittee 
thereof, to conduct and investigation and, study of the operations, objectives 
and effectiveness of tee overseas programs of the United States. 


ji 

Senator J.William Fulhright was appointed by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee as Chairman; other members from the same committee appointed were Senators 
Gillette,W r iley and Hickenlooper, and from the Senate at large: Senators Benton and 
Mundt. I was recommended that the subcommittee should continue hearings and in 

operation until J u ne 30th,19J>3» 

r 

1, •.) to hold hearings based upon the personal studies off members 


of the subc 


to explore further questions and problems raised ty the study; 

c. ) to undertake field instigations in Latin America and 

d. ) to continue to collect information on the program and carry 

out the purposes as set forth in Senate Resolution 7k. 

t 25,000 to be authorized in addition of available funds, 

- Snb--' 

Tn its general conclusions the FulbH erhb/nnmm-it+eo f + v,<,+ 
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the overseas information programs of the United States and private agencies were 
very important and that they must and could be strengthened. 

As to the Voice of America, the Sub-Committee asked the following 

questions: 


1, Are the Voice of America short-wave broadcasts to Western Europe, 
the Middle East and the Far East as good as they should be from the point of view 
of the strength of the signal and the quality of programs? Are steps undertaken 
to improve the strength of the signal? Are prerent short-wave programs to non- 
iron-curtain countries justified? 

2 ,Are we getting maximum constructive results from short-wave broadcasts 
to iron curtain countries? Are personnel engaged in Voice operations chosen 
with due regard their background and skills? 

3. To what degree should the Voice of America be subject to 

State Department control? . _ 

(artfT 'disadvantage sj 

li.What are the advantages^JjTfiiBi decentralization of the operations of 
the Voice of America? 

5 ,What are the possibilities of using television as method 

of giving effect to American information programs? 

When the new Eisenhower Goverrment was inaugurated on January 20th, 

1953,Senate Staolution ^ (83rd Congress),passed on February 20th,1953, continued 
the specialArfF" -ttee until June 30th, 1953. Senator Hickenlooper became the 
new Chairman,'■MS the members of the Sub-Committee were Senators Wiley, Knowland, 
Fulbright, Gillete and Green from the Foreign Relations Committee arri Senators 
Kundt and Hill at large. 


The committee requested American Ambassadors to evaluate the information 
program at their missions abroad and to suggest improvements. Also foreign 

correspondents were asked to give their opinion, and also religious groups and 

c 

business orga nnzations abroad. 
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Moreover, during November-December 1952, Senator Hickenlooper inspected 
information operations in the Far East, Senator Fulbright in Europe and Senator 

Gillette in the Middle East. Senator Wiley had previously observed the program 

« 

in Europe and the Mediterranean area. 

Ciriportantj 

At the same time, to attain additional information,7staff studies were 

A 

prepared. Staff study No.l. provided background information on the ".S. Overseas 
Information program. Staff Study Mo.2. contained comparative data on the Information 
Program of Great Britain, Staff Study No.3» analyzed the Soviet Propaganda Program, 
Staff Study No.flU(li) discussed alternative solutions to the problem of organ¬ 
izational location of the information program in the executive branch of the 
Government, Staff Study No.5. constituted and analysis of the Reports from United Stati 

States Mission Chiefs Abroad, and Staff Study No.6. analyzed Reports from American * 

*m.ui 

Correspondents Overseas, while Staff Study No.7. altfyzed the communications 


received from business circles and religious organizations. Staff Study No.8. 
was an analysis of the Voice of America broadcasts on the death of Stalin.lfll 

Hearings were held on November 20 and 21,1952, March 6 to April 1.1953, 
and April 20 to 27,1953* 

The report of the Hickenlooper committee, dated June 30 (legislative date 
June 8) 1953j criticised carefully the program. As to the Voice of America, 
it came to tba following conclusions: 


Aft 


that it 



ng.a short history of the Voice, the sub-committee report told 
H|'intent of the Government at the end of the war to discontinue 


international broadcasting, but with the development of the cold war and with 

* 


the consequent enactment of Public Law 1(02 in January 19lj£, it was deemed necessary 
and vital to to expand our short wave transmitting facilities. Public Law k02 
dirq_cted the the Secretary of State to "purchase, rent, construct, improve and 
maintain and operate facilities for radio transmissions and reception," and the 

« w 
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Secretary was also directed to "utilize, to the maximum extent^ practical, 
the services and facilities of private agencies." 

According the report:"today the Voice of America consists of 

a.) the New York,Vashington and Kunioh studios’ for program origination, 

b. ) Twelve domestic plants(at present) containing h2 transmitters 
with powers up to 200 Kfci. 

c. )dverseas plants at Munich,Tangier, Salonika, the "Courier" at Rhodes, 
Colombo, Manila and Honolulu. 


d.)The network is further extended by many relays of specific VOA languag 


< langague programs over stations and networks in many areas, including Europe, 

i. 

'1 the Middle East and Latin America. 

e.) The network will be greatly strengthened by the high powered 
y^ v x plants expected to become shortly operational at Munich,San Fernando(Philippine 
2 Islands) and Okinawa." 

nj » i 

^ After discussing some technical difficutlies which arose the report 

\ 4 

, ^ stated: 


stated: 


The ostensible goal of the Voice of America is to transmit programs clearly 
\\ i and consistently to foreign areas selected for it, with determinations of policy 

V 

_j. _x t_ j. \ _n__ l __i. . . j_ 


content by the Department of State... 

; The committee and its staff have devoted considerable time and study to 

\c \ v 

N the examination of the Voice of America plant with relation to its objectives 

x l atfci j 

' and ha»e anrVn i’at certain conclusions. It must be kept in mind that the 

^ v! geographic l^aetio of the U n ited States puts it at a distinct disadvantage in 

^ ' j reaching the net of the world with short wave broadcasts. The great distance 
^ * 

* \ which radio waves must travel dissipates a major part of the energy. To 
\ overcome these deficiencies American technicalscience has achieved means 
to increase reliability and strength of signals. 

At best, with existing facilities, deficiencies exist in the 
recention of short wave signals overseas. After fctudying the development of 
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short wave broadcast facilities, the committee believes that "the planning 

has been haphazard, frequently unscientific, and at all times costly. Its 

__ Thorough 

engineer:', ng has been inexpert, and mediocre, and often inadequate, £c«BSBXh 

0 

technical studies, including those of eldctro-magnetic barriers, were not made or 
considered at certain locations ( e.g., "Baker East*in North Carolina, and 

9 

"Baber Westy in the State of Washington) before contracts were let and extravagant 

expenditures made. Signal propagation problems were not thoroughly resolved. Certain 

station sites were acquired and building contracts let before adequate engineering 

specifications were on the drawing board. The results have caused confusion within 

the organization itself and suspicion of competence of the VOA on the part 

of the American public. These shortcomings have been among the primary factors ^ 

• • 

which have stigmatized the Voicejof America as inefficient, both in this country 
and abroad." 


The report then addedj^ that the electronic profession has brought radio 
transmission to a fairly exact science. The United States has the leading 
technologists in the world. The committee believed, nevertheless, that in spite of 
uhe enormous grants of money that have been made to it by Congress, the information 
Administration has failed in establishing effective radio communication^ of our 
message of freedom to the world. It has failed to make use of the available technical 


skills of erne, ■cmntry. 

e 

Ttar tie© sought dilligently, continued the report, for consifeent, 

(-our radio transmissions*-- 1 

c oncrete «ri nee of the effectiveness of th*K^gze’e-»»iaAMSxeB 3 ^ The following 
observation by the Chairman, however, typifies the experience of other members^ 
of the committee who travelled abroad: 

" I personally have had a very disappointing series of reports in those 
countries as to the listening audience and the effectiveness of the Voice of 
America, on standard bands.***■ But as for the Voice of America, which broadcasts 
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on short wave, I have been told repeatedly that nobody listens to it, — that is, 
comparatively speaking— and very often the places we want to reach do not have 
the proper sets to receive the short wave broadcasts." 

In hearings in New York, off'cials of the International Broadcasting Service 
took issue with the critics of the Voice, particularly those abroad. It was pointed 
out that programs beamed to foreign countries were intended for indigenous persons 
and that Americans abroad, including those in the Embassies, generally did not make 
efforts to listen to them. Consequently their reports were not based on first hand 
observations, and further, might be prejudiced by the desire of those at the posts 
to obtain increased funds for local use at the expense of the broadcasting medium. 

The report clamed that insufficient proof was given to the * 
committee by the Voice of America personnel to sustain the claim that the VOA 
signal was adequatedly received abroad. "In fact, there exists no continuing overall 
monitoring service injae* the VOA." 

The administrative and accounting procedures of the Voice were also criticized. 
Then it went on: 

"The function of the Voice of America is primarily that of a service 

organization,In theory, it operates the instrumentalities for conveying the message of 

» 

the U n ited States as determined by the policy advisers in Washington, It doesjnot 
and should aol asfre policy. If, as has often be true, policy dec sions are uncertain, 
or laggard Br .fused, the corrolary can only be a dilute, delayed or bewildered 
Voice of America on the air waves. 

"When it phrases policy for broadcasting purposes ineffectively, or 
inaccjirately, however, the Voice must be— as it has been— criticised. The committee 
has paid much attention to a review of sjjripts sent out by the Voice. It cannot 
rate many of them high in message value or purpose. Many of them might have been 


ommitted." 
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The report then recommended to adrnr^thcjmessage of Public Law £ b02 which 
recommnded "to disseminate abroad information about the O n ited States, its people, 
and policies..■" 

At the New York hearings evidence was inserted in the record to refute 
t&e chargesof lac!: of audience in terest in the VOA broadcasts. !-;r.Robert Francis,Act 
Deputy Administrator^ of IBS, for example, testified: 

"x-y-r-’Je have over a million requests for program schedules which are only sent 
out when people write in and ask for them-::-::-::-" 

,r 0 u r audience mail Is running over 300,000 pieces of mail a year. That is a 
tremendous amount of audience mail, particularly when you consider that it is 
quite expensive and difficult usually for someone living abroad to write a letter 
to th. U.S., sometimes the postage is 30 cents." 

Yet the report stated that even it presented by enthusiastic sincerity, 
the committee was not convinced by the las elaborate testimony and presumptive 
ovidnce given by VOA personnel to establish numerical and other proof of foreign 
audience reception."Much of the data was of speculative character..." stated the 
report. 


Yet later it added:" The Voice of America is more effective and useful 
than some of the public criticisms in recent times would suggest. The fact remains, 
however, that ttesr have been serious shortcomings in this operation. The time has 


come to face 



ihortcomings and correct them. 

_„ or/ 

Ib Admin~ stratija^n must reappraise the entire structure of the 


Voice of America. In matters of administration, such problems as the relocation 
of the Voice either in one building in New York or ’Washington, fiscal procedures, 
iadequacies of budgetary and accounting systems and personnel, require immediate 
attention....The need now is to put these recommendations (of outside experts) 
into practice," 

The committee felt-that the "'dministra^r should .ve&i 
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reorganize the e^ineering section from top to bottom, and to this end should 
secure the best available^ assistance from the telecommunication industry. 

The committee recommended that the Administrator should realistically 
review the relative importance of all foreign broadcasts."It may be that some may 
be limited,— others strengthened. Retention of frequencies must ever be considered. 

It is unwise solely for economic purposes to abandon friends or potential sympathizers• 
It may be that rasa certain of the recent curtailings have been more arias arbitrary 
than wise. While the subcommittee is anxious that inefficiency and waste be eliminated 
from broadcasting service, it has no desire to see the operation discontinued Or 

I 

crippled. There are many miUionsj^jj^^ of people presently under Communist control. 
Radio broadcasts are fcfta our sole information contact with these people. The job 
of the Voice of America is to reach them and to tell them the American story— 
a story based on truth and liberty. To reach these people continually and effectively 
the Voice must overcome jamming techniques and must {jeep anace with technological 
advances which will enable £3 it to penetrate the iron curtain." 

And than the subcommittee's report goes on: 

"The world is under great political stress and many people have been 
strengthened in hope and conviction by listening to the Voice. This is not an 
opportune time to abandon these listeners. The Voice of America can be strong in 
bo h signal Utd Massage. The program can also be economical and effective at the 

l' *' * * 

Inforailtion Administration is adept in handling the operations 

.oatior^- is an essential medium in reaching other nations." 

After proposing the use of television which "other nations are already rapidly 
expanding", the committee recommended that"a national commission be established, ettss 
composed of representatives of the Government, the telecommunication industry, 
education and other appropriate groups. It should be directed to study the present 
status and potetialities of the international use of all forms of telecommunications 
and it should report its recommendations to the President and to Congress." 


same time If 
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The general recommendations of the Senate's Sub-Committee report advised 
to avoid drastic cuts in the appropriation for the intimation program,^Recognition 
of the information program is.general and is characteristic that even of those 
witnesses who were highly critical of certain aspects of the program^ "The committee 
is unanimous in endorsing the continuance and the strengthening of the program. 

It has given careful consideration to the views of many who, like Dr.Gallup, advoc¬ 
ated a considerable expansion of the operatiorjof. Dr.Gallup testified that- 

£hi£- 

" it is almost ridiculous *** to attempt to win the people of^fe world 
to our point of view with the present amount of money, which is a little bit... 
what one or two companies, incidentally, spent in reaching the people of this 
country by advertising.'wj-One or two companies in this country sDend as much as 

■4 

we do (on the information program) just to sell soapflakes and soap products to 
the American paan&ems public.We find that they have found necessary to spend as 
much money to sell products that efreryiK>dy regards highly." 

Yet in the next Daragraph the committee came to the comclusiorlfchat 

I 

there was no need for expansion at the time of the report. 

The report advised that the Information Administration should adher tai^ 
the terms of the Public Law U02 (83rd Congress). The report recognizes that 
much damage can be done by careless speeches by members of Congress, the 
Administration, American organizations etc. 

' 

•5j*llnal2y, the committee believes firmly that we must not attempt 
to make other nation! over in our image. Most of them had cultures and traditions 


much older than ours and we have much to learn from them.." 

j 

The investigation then was exjtended until Januarj|31st,195ii, because 
"such a study will also make possible observations tiff the effects of its recomm¬ 
endations and first hand investigation of the recent cutbacks in the Voice of 
America broadcasts to the American Republics." 


CHAPTER XX. 


COMERS : STOMAL IN7E5TI~AT~Q M TT?ITCT3 DEPP V/QTJTPS VOTCP.-T^' MCCARTIff HPARITGS. 


Edward W.Barrett, the former Assistant Secretary of Stnte for Public 
Affairs, wrote about the Hicksnlooper investigations: 

"Peeling that the Droof of the pudding was tho/e'_ating, the Committee 

i 

and its staff made a study of the impact of the Campaign of Truth in other countries. 

Members and staffers •visited other nations abroad to rather first hand information. 

lfor_ 

Back in Washington, they summoned^formal hearings responsible executives on the 
program." 

Barrett added that they summoned private citiznes belonging to the two 
advisory commissions which Congress set up to study, evaluate and appraise the 
program. He also told that the Hockenloooer Committee en‘ , a r *ed servitoa of a 
staff who were able to prepare thorough studies of the immense Soviet propaganda 
machine, as well as British activities and American operations. 

Tn the 3 ame book,Jfcrrett, analyzing the investigation of the junior Senator 
for Wisconsin,wrote: 

"Voice of America broadcasters competed with each other^ to souhd so 
stridently anti-Corrrunist that the Senator could not charge thejn with 1 softness# 1 
Proved public servants on the Voice installed recording machines in the staff 
meetings to insure against being -misquoted by informers planted in an organization. 
Old colleaguea_besit«toi3 to talk with each other. Re Purees fr^m the Trnn Curtain, 

4 

no vi working on She Volos's various programs, said conditions reminded them of 
their days oflkBor. Other employees recalled the police state excesses in 
George Orwell's 1961:." 

ar^tt added that, unfortunately, the international information program of 
the United States Government had the misfortune to become the guinea pig for 
the first investigation of the Senate Permanent l n vestigation Committee under 
the junior Senator for isconsin. 


% 
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Barrett added: " Ignoring some of the most important of the (Voice's) program 
shortcomings, McCarthy focussed testimony about supposed subversion and sabotage. 

In the televised hearings, a procession of dissident personnel made a number of 
emphatic allegations. Those who testified constructively in private, 

were seldom heard on the later public sessions." 

To understand the meaning of these occurences, probably it is 
worth while to investigate the background of what happened in American politics 
after the war. Democratic countries cannot absorb sudden changes of policy, 
especially of foreign policy, as do totalitarian nations. 

During World War II, the country's temper was anti-German, and to 
a certain degree, pro-Soviet, since the Russian^were considered an ally, helping * 

i 

to defeat the prominent enemy,Germany, In the West of the country, and in the 

Middle West, where much of the population came of German, or Teutonic, stiefc, 

nrafcBsiagK probably the urgency of such an anti-German feeling was missing; moreover, 

the West always considered the Japanese danger superior to the German menace. 

Nevertheless, the general atmosphere of the country was anti-German, and if not 

pro-Soviet, not outspokenlv anti-Russian, In fact, as to the future, after the 

eventual victory over Hitler, most people dreamt of "one world," and a "true 

world government*" This feeling was not only encouraged by President Roosevelt 

and many of Ua aac elates, _ ut was shared also by the twice unsuccessful 
. 

Republican PwMbotial candidate Wendell Wilkie, 

Affter the war, or fairly soon after the war, the Soviet ally showed 
its true face,Yet for a long while, despite the warning of former Ambassadors to 
Moscow, such as Averell Harriman or General Walter Bedell Smith, our policy 
changed only slowly and successively. Democratic countries cannot do those sudden 
changes which totalitarian do once a while.The blockade of Fterlin, in 19li8 t 
showed the roog for nonnio+o r ~ < + happened that the 
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deadly enemy. Germary, slowly modified itself into a silent partner, and,layer, 
an ally. 

Totalitarian countries are used to adapt themselves from one day to 
another to a complete 160 degrees' reversal of foreign policy. When Hitler's 
Germany signed a friendshio and mutual assistance treaty with the Soviet Union 
on August 23rd,1939> both the Communist and Nazi presses, and with them the 
people, adapted themselves to the changed circumstances and the accepted foe 
of yesterday became the friend of today. 

This was not the case in the United States. Some people, the most 
initiated— naturally not because of love, but because of necessity—accepted 
our change of oolicy, a forced change, of 19 U 8 j the general public could not 
forget Hitler and his ill-deeds so easily. 

A personal experience of the author sheds a light on the nature of 

events. Two German language papers were soonsored and published by U n cle Sam's 

0 

Military Government in Germany, both called DIB NEUE ZEITU^Gthe one published 

i 

/ 

in Berlin, the other in Munich. The author was the editor of the Berlin publication 
which had to be highly political because of the blockade and necessarily very 
anti-Communist.(This happened during and just after the blockade of Berlin.) 

In Munich the editor was a responsible State Department official who refused 
to give up KM policy which the Germans used to call the one with the 
"auf&ehobema leigefinger" —the policy of the raised index finger—"You nasty 
Germans, ym get what you deserved"and so forth.^ 

This,however,'Was no longer our policy. The publisher, another 

State Deoartment personage,agreed completely with the editor. Yot in view 

~ * / 

of the changes effected by the U.S.Government, a new editor was sent to Munich. 

The new editor and the old publisher disagreed and their ,, dirty linen " was 
washed in the open. Leading New York dailies and magazines started to air the 


v. 
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rift, and when a Congressional investigation was in the offing. General Lucius 
Clay, that time the head of the Military Government in Germany, sent the author, 
with two other Americans, to create order.This was in early 19lj9. 

I had mentioned this incident only to show the supercharged atmosphere 
which existed in all information services of the United States, dealing with 
Germany and the Soviets. 

This cleavage was just as obvious on the language desks of the Voice. 

The refugees from behind the Curtain were naturally overwhelmingly anti-Soviet, 
whether they were Russians proper, or some of the nationalities under the thumb 
of the Red Bear, or expellees or Refugees from the Satellite countries. 

When this new anti-Communist trend started, a very great number ^ 
of the dispossessed refugees sympathized with his (McCarthy's) views. But 
the private view of refugees was one thing? the State Department, despite for 
the outsooken changing of policy, had to tread carefully. First, too sudden 
changes in a campaign generally misfire by the nature of the technique of 
radio, democracy and diplomacy. Second, the audience, even if in its heart completely 
anti-Communist, can get used to changes£in"homeopatic doses." This compelled 
the Voice to go slowly^ and the changes in the programs had to be successive 
and not all too sudden. This created a natural impatience amongst seme of the 
desk employ*■*. nbo demanded a sudden change to an Ltimediaue violent anti-Communist 
presentation*.-^^ ■ Government- owned and State department-controlled radio had 
to choose its 

Perhaps it is too soon yet to write the whole history of the McCarthy 
hearings— eight years in history are only a minor speck/ Yet certain facts can 
be told. Besides the political rivalries there were professional jealousies,, 
ambitions of lower-racked officials to become desk chiefs as a recompensation for 
their unrelenting anti-Communist propaganda. Many witnesses in the hearing were 
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disgruntled officials— engineers who wanted to become chief engineers; script writers 
who desired to become language desk chiefs, and so forth. 

Beyond all this, there were some business pressures,— radio executives 
who had an interest that Baker Vest should come to California,instead of Seattle; 
highly places politicians who intervened on lower level deals mostly on behalf of 
people who had land to sell to the government whose properties the contractors found 
either unfit for the ^urpose of the purchase, or not being of the right location. 

Very clear hints come out of various evidences about such impermissible interventions, 
yet probably this part will remain obscure forever. 

The above mentioned suspicions and facts prove that the administrative 

and engineering chiefs of the Voice of America had no easy choice in selecting the 

sites, or the contractors, for the transmitters, or even to choose the kind of 

programs which they thought would be befitting for the ears of their audiences* 

i 


l « 



V 


\ 

v: 



Cl 


Letting any contact is a delcate matter even in private industry.The lowest 
bid is not always the "cheapest," and a higher bid not necessarily ultimately the most «x 
expensive. Government-controlled operations, however, move in the atmosphere of a 
gold-fish bowl, and, for this reason, investigations on higher or lower levels, are 
more frequnt in Unqal Yarn's establishments than in private enterprise. 

The chief engineer,George Q.Herrick, was prodded by the Chairman during 


4 

<5 


* 


y 


the hearing for not ring obtained a college degree—Senator Symington camfe to 

his rescue poitijgp!Ottfc that Thomas Alva Ediscry.^enry Ford and^Knudsen as well as 

many other promiMBI ftngineers were without college eduction. The thus "incriminated" 

degree-less chief engineer is Working at present in private industry, constructing 

top-secret and nigiily complicated utilities for rocket-driven missiles* earning n salary 
which is far above his old one at the Voice. 

As far as contracts were concerned the chief engineer may have been 


$ 


naive or an optimist; he accepted the estimated time for completion by the 
contractors, but experience showed that all contracts were badly delayed and some 


% 
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all too long delayed. To his defense it had to be said that these retardings 
arose from war-time priorities required by the VI ar Material Board. Congress 
was rightly critical about these costly delays, but, unfortunately the Army, 

Navy and the Air Force had higher priorities than the Voice of America— we 
must remember, just at that time was the war in Korea and its aftermath! 

Some of his subalterns complained that the chief engineer, who according 
the evidence of his superiors, was an excellent techician, very often understood 
to make enemies. 

In his book,"Truth is our weapon," Edward Barrett summarized the chief 

complaints in the McCarthy hearings against the Voice: 

A young woman who had been discharged by the Voice was put on the stand 

before television cameras to give a well-rehearsed attack on veteran public 

servants as being pro-Communist. Only after a week of her testimony did the crticiz 

staff members get the opportunity to appear in rebuttal. They did so to the 

apparent satisfaction of the other Senators on the Committee. 

One employee of a news desk testified darkly that editors substituted 

the word "democratic" for "anti-Communist." in one of the stories in order to 

"soften" 3 qB* it. The Chairman avoided quoting the full sentence which read: jC Lfc c 

"In Guatemala City, citizens paraded before the U n ited States Embassy celebrating 

, Eisenhower ^ 

the inauovrtion of President EAsseaeitzss as President of the United States. 

Last nieMgStaders ot of the democratic organizations, speaking at the mass 

meeting of their followers, basciodz hailed Eisenhower's inauguration as another 

% 

blow against Communism." 

An ex-engineer of the Voice made the accusations that two giant 
transmitters under construction had been wilfully mislocated. Under prodding, 
he sa^d he suspected sabotage. Barrett remarked that McCarthy and his counsel 
did not make public the thick file of documents to show how the transmitter# 
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location had been recommended by a team of MIT scientists, on basis of other studies 
such as the findings of RCA, the- Amy Signal Corns and the Central Radi a 
Propagation Laboratory of the, Bureau of Standards. 

From the point of view of the Voice this last case is probably 
the most important and interesting. The writer of these lines was able to read 
the scruples expressed by the Voice engineers as early as 1950-51 about the diff¬ 
iculties to permeate the Aurora Borealis ring round the Magnetic North Pole. The 
Ring Plan, and later the Troy Plan, were intended to overcome the difficulties 
bv establishing plenty of relays round Soviet Russia and in this way defeating 
the Soviet jamming.The greatest scientists of the country spoke highly of the 
two plans, even if they considered both somewhat ambitious,—- these plans were 
conceived in the brains of the engineers who were most pronouncedly accused in 
the hearings. 

The Massachussets Institute of Technology had three alternate suggestior 
for each transmitter: In the West,Alaska,Seattle and probably a more Southern poir.tj 
in the East again Alaska, Cape Hatteras or San Juan of Perto Rico. San Juan 
was considered the best, but at the same time its island situation was realized 
of offering handicaps. So ultimately the MIT recommended in a vague way Seattle 
in the West and Cape fl atteras in the East. After these recommendations the VOA 
egineers started to find the best locations offered at these two choices. 

tibat did not come out in the hearings was that in 1950-53 modern 

~ yj 

electronic science was still in its baby shoes and opinion about radition, about 

.new 

its characteristics, its ways, its peculiarities, were still under/debate every 
week. 

For example, at the time of the hearings one of the suggestions of Dr.Jerome 
B.Xiesner, that time Director of the MIT Radiation Laboratory, recommended Sarjuan 
Puerto Rico for the site of Baker East— but he told to the writer in 1961 



S 
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(Dr.Wieetner is at present the top scientific advisee of President Kennedy) that 

it was lucky that this choice of his was not accepted because, while from 

the radiation poirrjr of view it might had been better, San Juan of Puerto R: cc 

suffers terribly fron hurricane exposure, which is not as bad at Cape Hatterai 

The proof of the pudding is the eating: CAfter the McCarthy hearings wor- or. 

both Baker Viest and East was abandoned. Yet two years ago the question was re~or. 

sidered and it was decided to build Eaker East. The new site for it was chosen- 

seven years after the considerations for the erection of the firstduring which 

data'-wee’available on radiation studies— * 
time more useful ar&iwi&iaadflfcez at Greensville,K.C., just over 100 miles distant 

from East Arcadia,K.C. which was the first choice. Yet a project which has to 

send its waves bOOO miles and more across the Ocean cannot feel the change of 

distance of 100 milesl The new choice simply rehabilitated the old one. 

"Project "Vagabond", that is:the £quipm®nt of the U.S.Coast Guard 

vessel "Courier" as a floating transmitter station, came also under serious 

criticism und e r the Senate Investigation Committee hearings of McCarthy. This 

project was less a tachnical question than the placement of the two giant transmitte: 

'nevertheless, it required the understanding of certain engineering facts. Unfortunati 

the Voice engineers continued to employ their scientific gobbljpiygook, just as in 

the case of the transmitters, thus confusing the Committee instead of enlightening 

them. The JaB P ngrnin some disgruntled witnesses, ft Rear ftdmiral of the Coast Guard 

4 

appeared to be Offended that he was not originally consulted on the choice of the 

shin, and t!»e Chatman was upset that not the Navy was asked to do the fitting out 

h 

of the ship, not permitting to exnlain that the Navy must not do such a job irt 
peacetime— it was against the regulations! 

A dismissed engineer's objections that a larger type of vessel would 
have been more suitable was answered by the Voice engineers that this would not 
have been of much use because the United States had no frequencies in Europe 
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( except in occupied Germany) and had to borrow a Greek frequency which had to be 
shared with Sweden and could not therefore be increased beyond certain strength 
in order not to disturb the Swedish broadcasts. The explanation of the engineer 
was correct, but was not fully understood because of the lots of technical expression 
employed in the exnlanation. 

Almost automatically the question of sharing frequencies with Sweden 
brought up the unfortunate Copenhagen - and Mexico City frequency conferences which 
intended to allocate frequencies to various nations,but the results were so 
unsatisfactory that the United States never recognized them. This induced the 
Chairman to attack some former personalities in IIA who represented the United 
^States at the conference. 

These were bad days for the Voice. The Chairman charged on February' - 
13,1953, that "there were some people in the Voice of America who were doing a job 
of rather effective sabotaging Dulles 1 and EisenhowerSs: foreign policy." 

Senator Robert Taft declared on a CBS-TV speech on March lBi,1953,that 
"Dulles should fire everybody at the Voice," "and begin £rm all over from scratch." 

He said the "Voice was full of "fellow-travellers." Taft also said that McCarthy 
was "helpful and constructive." 

Voice of America engineer,Raymond Kaplan,U2, who committed suicide 
by throwing himself in front of a truck in Cambridge,Mass., on March 3,1953, said 
in a note le&.'ftbr his wife (the note was released on March 6) that "he would be 
the patsy fdI *ay mistakes," such as the selection of the Washington and North 
Carolina sites for the radio transmitters of the Voice of America. He said he 
had picked "two cossib lities" of better sites in California, but was overruled 
by General ’Stover 1 (probably .5«rg.General Frank Stoner^ who had testified that 
he agreed to the controversial Washington site) Kaplan said, he feared he would be 
"continuously harried and harassed"—"once the dogs are set on you everything what 

. • .l «• r>r> VTaroh? 

you have none since the Oeginnj_ng 01 ouiw -- 
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the Senate Investigation Subcommittee had found no evidence of "any wrong doinr^ 

in Kaplan's record, and had not planned to call him as a witness. 

Radio engineer Glen Gillett, who worked contractually for the Army, hinted 

in his March 12 testimony that "sabotage" may have been involved in a decision 

to build the Army counter-propaganda radio broadcast transmitter tower U50 ft. high 

tlUi. 

instead of the 900 ft. as he recommended.Th^decision cut the "listenability" 1 about 
65 percent. McCarthy introduced a cable indicating that the tower was cut after 
the British authorities complained that the 900 ft. tower would be an aviation 
hazardt. to their airfield in nearby Schwechat, about 12 miles distant from the 
tower. 

As later turned out to be: the chief reason for the cutting of the tower 
was not even mentioned(though alluded to) in the hearings. The Army interred 

to build this tall transmitter^ on the top of the Steinhof "Hospital for tfce 

/ 

* 1 f v 

Mentally Deranged" )tich was situated on the top of one of the Western hills of 
Vienna, to broadcast counter-propaganda to the Soviets and the satellites , on 
behalf of the U n ited Spates' Army (which was in charge of the U.S.Military Government 
in Austria), When in 19li9 the Department of State took over tjie High Commission 
from the Army, mapy of the old plans were revised. The department of State 
considered the question of broadcasting from a U.S.enclave within the Soviet zone 
to Russia aa Impracticable, The decision was changed that the station should broad- 
cast to Aaateia in the German language and naturally there would had been an 
overflow to the neiglrtoring satellites. This station was planned as an 
Austrian counterpart of RIAS, the American 3roadcasting Staton in the American 
Zone of Berlin, Th e purpose of it was to counteract the German language broadcasts 
of the Soviet transmitter in the Russian sector of Vienna where the Soviets took 

over the RAVAG, the largest Austrian broadcasting station before the war. For t'^rn 

r- 

broadcasting to Austria ( and its neighbors) in'german language the U50 ft. tower 
was completely sufficient. s 
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Much confusion was caused during these hearings (esreciaUy if engineering 
or technical problems were discussed) that proper neutral engineering experts were 
not called. There was the accusation of disgruntled or dismissed engineers pitched 
against their former chiefs (the disgruntled being supported by the Chairman) and so 
the efforts of the subalterns of the Engineering Department hardly could be very 
effective. 


The hearings of 1953 seriously influenced the effectiveness of the 


Voice of America at least for the two succeeding years* “orale had become lowt «/ 
many good executives and engineers as well as other specialists lfffc, and the Sj* • ; 


two transmitter projects, which were destined to break the Soviet jamming of 


the Voice, had to be abandoned. Only in 1958 did the idea occur to build at 


Y' 


A 

o' 




least one giant transmitter^ on the East coast which was started a year later qf 


C< 


and is expected to be finished by the end of 1962 or beginning of 1963. 

Ed Barrett, commenting on the hearings, came to the conclusion that America a 
(meaning the U.S.) cannot conduct an effective information operation if it is pulled 
up by its roots and dissected by various groups every few months to see how it is 
getting along. 


Take the case of the British Broadcasting Corporation. The BBC 
lilces to emphasize that it is an n indepederrt n station* The truth is that the 
External Services (which are the part of the BBC comparable or corresDonding 
to the Voifi* Hjf Jtaerica, namely broadcasting to foreigh countries) are getting 
an appropriable fi&ch year from Parliament which is called "grant-in-aid"., 

The BBC charter orovides that 


"...the services for the Commonwealth and in foreign countries and other 
places overseas (the External Services) are financed by a Grant-in-Aid from the 
Treasury,i.e, the taxpayer." 

Besides the Charter the existence of the BBC is based on a Licence 

( from t.hfi Postmaster ^ wMrh (man+.e r>or+.ain TV»»-iTfi 1 aaac *irv) nnmxe +<■« + 
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The Crawford Committee was in a great degree the author of the BBC's constitution. 
It recognized the need for a highly responsible body with an independent status 
to develop broadcasting in the national interest. It also recognized that Parliamer 
must have "the ultimate control," The freedom of the Governors was the maximum 
what Parliament was prepared to concede. 

Yet there was not a single serious investigation either as to the 
policy followed by the External Services or whether the funds,called "Grants-in- 

Aid", were properly employed. The Parliament in London believed that the high stand 

) 

ir.g executives of the British Broadcasting Corporation will aways perform their 

A 

duty properly in both the Domestic and External Services of the organization, Durir 
its over a quarter-of-a-century existence of the External Services they were ne^tht 
squeezed nor queried by Parliament about the employ of the Grant-in-Aid. 

Today the United States recognizes that propaganda ( or if we want to 
call it more euphemistically, information, which again is nothing but truthful 
propaganda) has become an essential arm of the Executive; it would be highly 
gratifying that it would be generally recognized that, unfortunately, information 
is a most sensitive plant in this modern world. 


) r * 


ETETi g CHAPTER Y X I . 2 * 

RECOVERY AMIDST RESTLESSNESS BEHT'D THE CURTAIN. 

If after the var the big question was: "Should there be a Government Information 
Service and a Government-owned radio at all?", after the hearings of the McCarthy 
Committee the questions posed were the following: "'How to recover from the deep 
wo’ nds received?","What kind of policy should the Voice follow?" and then 
naturally the debate went on: "What to say and how to say®** it?" 1 

i 

After the war, the major objective of the Voice was, as declaredby 
J*4> ** | 

the SmiTh-Mundt Act?."promote understanding and trust in the United States." 

The Senate Subcommittee on Overseas Information Programs moted that this aim 

was at first "t>u r sued mostly ty a broadside telling of America's story* The 

approach, in effect, was that of a national advertising campaign. By 19h9 

experience, however, had shown that this method did not always produce the 

desirable results. • The American Story r sometimes overwhelmed and confused 

people "Isev'here.... 

"'After the outbreak of the K@rean conflict.... progress were 
designed specifically to deter further aggr#ssion, to help maintain the sh¬ 
inty and cohesion of the "on-Communist world, and iroire in them co^f-^or.ce 
in their mutual capacity to meet the eventualities,"*■•) 

T*''* v "*p^^c?.st features of the Voice of America in the period of 1952-& 

covered an enormous range of subjects. Amongst them, especially in 195h, vrere 

» / 

political proWfeiua of foreign affairs"nature, but earlier, in July 19E>2, hone 

I 

politics wer* ■£■□ fully covered, cl ally the two Party Conventions as well 
as the elections themselves; Ir foreign affairs the mediation of the U.N. in the 
India -Kashmir conflict -.tas playnduo, Chandi's life was dramatized, so was 
the life of Karl Schurz and many other domestic and foreign features were used 
by the Voice to make its programs interesting and acceptable to the lisening 
audience, 

Christ ir. the United ftn^-r of .*_-cr:ra. 
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Ore cf the signs in increased listening interest to the Voice broadcasts 
abroad was the increasing number of incoming letters. An estimate in 1953 had 
put it 1COO every working day. .The Munich Radio Center which originated broadcasts 
to the captive nations., received even a larger mail. 

The nev Director, Theodore C.Streibert. took over his office on 
August 1,1953*He waskind enough, in late I960, to give some information about 
his days at the Voice. Streibert emohasized that his first decision was the 
transfer of the Voice of America from New York to Washington* In addition to this* 
the Agency established programming centers in Munich and Cairo fcr the Voice. 
(Munich really started y October.1951, with a Polis program and the others 
followed ir. the spring of 1952.) 

Amongst the probiins of the transfer the most difficult was, according 
to Mr.Streibert, the question of a policy guidance office. Though there was 
a Policy Application office in New York, this got all its guidances from the 
Department of State. Streibert told to the writer that he brodged over this 
difficulty by taking over the persons in the Department of State who were 
furnishing the Voice previously with political guidance. 

Mr.Streibert reminded that the Agency was established under the President's 

■? 

reorganization Plan No.8.The Agency was given the overseas information activties 
of the II#, af* the Mutual Ss . .c^sney and also the information programs in 

C-ermary and flMSria* Reorganization Plan No.8 also provided that the new Agency 
continue to receive foreign oolicy guidance from the Department of State.The 


Exchange of Persons Program remained in the State Department, but for operational 

\ 

\ ^ convenience it was agreed t at the Agency w-uld administer the nro-ram overseas* 

\j ^ The Director also told that by the time he took office, the 

transmitters were private owned, but rented by the Ooverrment. (To give a xjnrlr.t* 

. i complete picture, it is essential to tell that all domestic transmitters, 

r^ J ^an-ut 3?, were privately owned. Eut all Lie trar&i.iittcrs of the relay stations 
" J /'-.—U p,v- 0 
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which outnumbered the domestic ones, were owned by the government.) 

Streibert continued: 

,r Ywt there was need for more equipment in Washington, because the equipment 
in New York, especially in the sfludios and control, was either obsolete or 
obsolescent." 

To get the necessary information and research for the news desk of the 
Voice was another problem, according to frr.Stteibert. New York had, within the 
Voice, a Research and Analysis department. This now was taken out of the Voice, 
and an independent branch of the Agency,Research and Intelligence, IRI, was 
created in the Walker-Johnson building. 

Streibert -Iso stated: 

n I believe the new Agency was a great improvement because the Voice of A 
America was a small item in the Department of State organization? naturally it 
always fared badly when budget considerations were concerned. The new Budget 
Division of the new Agency ^ealt only with the Agency, of which the Voice of 
America was the most important and biggest single item." 

Streibert remarked th&t the same was true concerning ggr.HniTmuKixxx 
personnel. In the days when the Voice was in the Department of State, the p 
personnel division wasdeaiing with a huge organization, assigning often people 
for jobs, uQjEdb especially in the highly qualifies p 9 Sitions at the Voice, 
were the choice. After the establishment of the Agency the Voice could 


:oi»P>«tent 


choose conpitent officers, but also a chance was given to outstanding 

s 

employees to get a post in the Foreign Service as Public Affairs', Information 
cr Cultural Officers. 

Mr.Steibert also told that he issued a basic policy assignment 
according to which the Voice will broadcast only factual news. (This was, of 
course, a Dolicy as old as the Voice itself— from the beginning every chief 
insisted that the truth and only the truth should be told.) 



Siffi The writer had the opportunity to talk to John R.Popoele, whom Mr.Streibert 
appointed as Director of the Voice on Hay 10th,195k, following the resignation 
of Leonard Eriteon# Poppele remained director of the Voice until July,1956. 

Poppele stated that during his days the "peace" progran was of out¬ 
standing importance. His appointment coincided with the preparations for the 
new peace move which culminated in the Geneva "Summit" Conference in July 1955* 
Poppele stated that his greatest difficulty was to fin the right kind of 


employees. One day when there was a new man on the French desk, the follow hardly 
did finish his announcing, when the Paris office of U.S.I.A. came through on the 
phone: 

"Where did you het that high school Frenchman?" 

•V 

The revolt in Guatemala occured during Poppele's days of management. Such 

A 

and other Latin American problems kept busy the policy part of the Voicey yet there 
were also such problems as segregation which had to be explained to our audiences, 
as well as the improvement in the immigration processes. The new Television branch 
had been establish during his tenure of office.According to him, Poppele also changed 
the directive of Streibert about broadcasting to the higher strata of our audience, 
was altered (with the consent of the Director) that while the Voice target in 

■4 

the first line were the intellectuals, government officials and the higher 
echelon of business executives, certain programs remained planned for the 
strata of the "man-of-the-street." 

These days coincided with one of the most important achievements of 
the Voice of America, the "Campaign of Truth." Already in 1950, during the Korean war 
there was a feeling in Washington that Moscow was ready with seme new propaganda 
"stunt." ^he nature of this was not known— it was more a hunch than positive 
information . So in early 1950 Piresident Harry Truman decided to ask for a 

psychological, warfare offensive in a speech before the American Society of 

... / 

Newspaper Bditars in Washington.This was on April 20,1950* 

The new assistant Secretary of Public Affairs, Edward W.Barrett, 
was afraid that the headlines in the newspapers will be "Truman declares propaganda 
war. He,however, got a brainwave and suggested that the President should call 
for a "Campaign of TruthV’ 

This phrase caught on and the budget submitted by Dean Acheson in 1951 
to Congress was called "A Budget for the Campaign of Truth."- Yet the Campaign 
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Gfi of Truth proved to be a sensitive plant of slow growth. By 1953jhowever,after 
the Soviet lies, such a potato bugs ir. East Germany, cholera bacilli in Korea, 

i L /*■««- - 

and other fabrications proved to be even to the most people simpl&- 

inventions, while the Voice was giving news that proved to be true in the long run, 
letters from all over our audience ar.d target areas showed the acpreciation that 
the Voice of America intended to give the truth, and nothing but the truth... 

The "Campaign of Truth", which after all even in 1961 is still on, prove 
to be the Voice's strongest information veapon. And it proved to be its greatest 
success. 


While the Voice knew that it can give only the truth, a nublic debate 
discussed what the^ 

existed in which it was -t Wrv -Tr> Voice of America should say, and 

-4 

to what kind of audiences ? William H.White and editors of FORTUNE magazine 
asserted already in 1952 *) that "we have left unsold the ideas they would destroy": 
the myth of American materialism. The FORTUNE editors asked is "the truth" what we 
intended to convey in our "Campaign of Truth." But what"truth?" Speeches? Statistics? 
A day in the life of a Wisconsin farmer? Our congenial dislike of abstract thought 
has at last come home to roost."We have failed to determine what is what we wish to 
communicate." But even worse, said FORTUNE: "We have failed to define why we want 


to say it." Winning friendship for America, the refutation of the Cjnmunist lies. 


support of 
we failed 



foreign policy,_none of these are dynamic enough. ,rTr cr senehcw 


to ■bow that, far from being narcotized by the machine, we were 


invigorated 

* 

Already before this apeeared in FORTUNE, indirectly Walter Li’opnan given 

HERALD ~ . :c r V 

an answer to thlstthonghts. In his column in the N.Y.HBSSSd TRIBUNE on December 27,1 


n )Quoted from "Is anybody listening?" Simon & Schuster, New York, 1952, p.52. 


v. 


I 
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commented on the assumption that the unpopularity of our policies abroad must be due 
to the fact that "Americaji is not properly , sold' fcy the men who have been hired to 
'sell* it...."Tv«ey have,however, overlooked the fundamental difference between selling 
a product or a public .personagejar.d the selling of the policies of the United Spates 
government. Ir. the one case the advertisement and the set speech are the only voice 
of the client wh^, 7 product is being sold. In the case of the United States government, 
the official propaganda is only a small squeek amongst the roaring voice of our 
public life... 

"We ought to be true to ourselves, which means in this field to recognize that 
the Voice of America abroad is the President of the U n ited States, and, by deputy, 
of the Secretary of State, and that no one can be hired to be that voice.People 
can be hired to pass along what they say and to amplify what they mean." 

Li"prnian,indeed, found the right answer: The Voice of America cannot be better 

tj 

than the policy of the United States was. Yet many other problems remained unsolved, 
or were on the '-ay of solution. There remained ,for example, the problems Pe«we send 

_ . .1 A I * ^ 

seaethi ji a _ - 4«» *toMrafc- tp the countries behind the Iron Cu r tain, and ,aeaan, something 
differerrb,let say, to France and Western Europe? Or again something to Latin 

America? The Moscow radio was doing, and st 11 does it. But probably this was the 
one thing which helped faster the discreditation of the Moscovite broadcasts thanxittarr 

l 

anvthing elso # 7 

cL>'cf 

DurlBi the war, in fact, the Voice different things to the 

different parfsli of the world. First, there was the hurry to pet the news the 
"firstest",' second, each desk had its own ooliciy officer. The desk chief, on - i 
basis of his area knowledge, made up broadcasts which he though’they were the most 
interesting for his listeners. Natually the oolicy officer on the desk had to see to 
it that the oolicy of Uncle Sam*' should be adhered to. 


Vfliroytf Viol ^ «■* J — 1 ' — 
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but with different interpretations, it _-ssa happen that people who listen, let's saj 
to the Polish broadcasts of the Voice and also to the French one 1 ^i nlg »« 'ie d that 

• i 

there existed a fairly sizeful' divergence between the two broadcasts on the same 
subject arfl approved by the two policy officers. 

This question: psychowar aflaagatritf vs. information was a problem which 

iv to 

the leaders of the Voice tried to solve. After the war news ia*»*~no lonrer as gmg 


1bbvbbbb8;.hz important as during the war, but fc-h*y*«easfi now again gaining in xs 
importance ever since the Korgan war and the increase of intensity in the "cold wai 
News formed to IiO to £0 percent of the total time of the Voice programs , and 
this gave a key to control. 

Already during the war, shortly before the Normandy invasion, the 
great attempt was made to abolish this-^ire^-ww^. it was important that the 
invasion story should be told in the same way to all listeners. Eor this reason 
the Master £&dio Desk was established in May 19lili, under Dorothy Van Doren, and 
this desk gave the copy to each desks for the purposes of translations to the 
respective langauges. 

After the war this was again loosened. Then when the former Policy 
Officer of the Voice, Joseph L.^arx, was made the head of the news desk, he 
established the c errtral News Desk, giving the identical news to all the various 
language desks— the text was uniform, only the translations were individual. 

After Maaofc Ipsrold Berman became the head of the news room, and he further 
sed *tm Cur 


developed «■ Central News Room 1 institution. 


«C 


Yet 'in analysis and interpretation the occurance of new d«?i«sBfc 
divergences was inevitable. This was especially so during the year 1953 when John 
Fos+er Dulles formulated his "liberation" policy, followed by the "policy of . i* ^ 

.., / ; 1 i • 

containment", the real creator cf which policy was George F.Kenran. 

% 

Just because these divergencies in interpretations occured, Soaosst- Lowell 
Melcher Clucas, who was head of the Central Services d°skj ararged at the o~d 
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of the forties the establishment trgjdaferig ii of a central desk for analyses and 
commentaries. Clucas entrusted Norman Jacobs in April 1951 to establish a department 
of "Talks and Features." The idea, even if I have to)repeat, was that the Voice 
can have only "one voice", and not of several individual desks. 

We must keen in mind that radio was really the only medium in the information 
program capable to reaching the Russian and the captive peoples on a large scale 
with the truth about the United States and about world events. With these facts in 
mind 77 percent of the Voice output was directed towards the Iron and Bamboo 
curtain countries in 1953. 

The year 1953 proved to be a very difficult year, straining its 

• >•- .i.. 

resources in every way: First came the hearings, then great events broke like 
Stalin's death, troubles in Czechoslovakia and the rising and riots in East 
Berlin and Eastern Germany. 

Stalin's death imposed extremely difficult problems on the Voice, for her* 1 
the story had to be told to the Russian people as it really occurred, and at 
the same time with the necessary restraint so that it should not sound like outright 
propaganda. The Russian desk, under the former Russian .-eneral Alexander Barmine, 
excelled in this kind of presentation, telling the Russian people about the 
circumstances of the death of their former leader, the strurgle for the succession 
(of which the Moscow radio was silent to its own peopla)and then, on July 10,th 

1953, th® i®Jk filiation of Lavrenti “eria, the feared secret police chief. 

• - 

SttiSHnu buried on &arch 9th. In May students of the Karel University 
in Prague,Chechoslovakia, demonstrated violently against some regulations which 
tried to force tighter regulations on them, and on June 10th, in Plzn(Pilscn), 
the workers of the Stalin works( former Skoda works) remonstrated against some 
newly set higher quotas for production— the so-called norms. Only the skillful 

arbitration of the Communist party chief Antonin Novotny prevented serious 

\ « («>• * 

troubles ano he succeeded w*. seutl^ a threatening strixe .aca-violence. xet u.e 
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Red flag w as brought down by the workers from the roof of the factory. 

The Voice gave a. good coverage of these events in Czechoslovakia 

f 

and wa^playing back to the countries behind the Iron Curtain the events of 
Pilsen,Kladno and NMoravska Ostrava— Communist'strongholds where the workers 
showed the greatest dissatisfaction with the regime. 

Hardly were the troubles in Plzn and Moravska Ostrava ovor, when 
rumblings started in unfortunate Eastern Germany. Walter Ulbricht, the 
Party Boss, decided that the quotas of production (they called it:'norms 
of production 1 ) should be increased by ten percent. The workers resented this 
and on June 16th, early morning, a large group of masons busy constructing the 
new show place housings in the Stalinalle, organized a demonstration in front 
of the competent Ministry. As tfeMniM they marched along the chief thorough* 
fares, large crowds jo:r>d than, and by the time the demq^trators, whose 

ranks now swell to over fiftythousand, were an angry crowd ,shouting anti-jfc 
government mottos, demanding the restoration of the old norms or quotas, and 
to show their displeasure with the actual state of affairs, they had burned 
several Russian flags. 

Next day, on Ju^a 17,1953,a serious clash came between the crowd and Easterr 
Eastern German police, who later were joined by Soviet troops and tanks, with 
the result that 16 people were killed and several hundred wounded. The figure 
never could b« established with any proximity of reliability, because the 
East GerraaJ lljgan gave out arbitrary figures and the West learned the 
probable figures through the grane^ine. Moreover, many wounded on the P 0 tsdamer- 
platz were picked up by Western ambulances and were taken to hospitals and 
clinics in West Berlin, The maj^r action was on the P 0 tsdamerplatz, at one 
erd of it stood a huge lightsign, flashing news to the Eastern sectors. From 
the top of this 100 ft. contraption the television and radio as well as other 


f 


% 
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■ fncre Jagrarr-Amr i-gan-- r^i-r-Tt^r ^^"T^-“^rl±n7“a±JiwURIAS-( “’ g-l i iitla lsHif 


Radio-Xn th a- jl g w riaan -Sector;) w’-'ich^iile ^.-.S.^oryemmrrb-ovrn^ and—firian^edy-Is 

not t oa rtr o.f th a Vo ice-it is ,-so -tro-say, a sistereorganization. _RIA5i and *&a»' 

GQjOTar^Tanguage^nswsoaogr-of the U. 5. ~C cr ’£rnr.ent lin-5e rlijy DIE HSUE-ZKITUNG, 
and-naturall 3 C±he_report€rs -of—the—two—organization, saw—tr rrdt ,- 4 vn"The 
Infomation Services of the High Commission,£^hat the Voice in New York should 
receive "all the nows that fit" to broadcast. And the Voice was telling the Be r lilv 
story not only to the countries behind the Iron Curtain, but also to the whole 
world. 

The events in East 3erlin naturally had their rer-ercussion in other East 
German cities stums where revolts broke out and some,such as in Magdeburg and 
in the Leuna art'fical gas factory, were of extremely serious nature. Among* “** 
the other Affected cities have to be mentioned:Brandenburg, the Hennigsdorf 
steelworks whose workers marched on East Berlin, Halle,Leipzig, Zwickau and Jena 
as well as Faerstenberg-on-the-Oder. At all these places the Soviet tanks, together 
with the East German Army and Police, had to battle the population, until order 
was restored. 

Despite these very important developments in world affairs, the services 

of the Voice, due to the hearings, were clipped. Seven languages were eliminated 

<1 • h 

in September 1953> reducing the number of the languages tw»4 on the Voice debits 
to 3lu k of 38 hours of programs were originated daily, compared with 33 

in the priljiCiHb year, consisting on the average Lt2 percent news and 58 percent 
of analysis and features. 

The Voice personnel was cut from 1086 cr. August 1,1953, to 1591 in January 

195b. 

The next task for the Voice was now the move from New York to Washington* 



THE TRANSFER OF T”F VOICE OF A''ERICA FR'T 


i Buei" 1 : new york to Washington. 


After it has been decided to establish an independent Information Agency 
cf the iinited States, it became also obvious that the long delayed project to 
nove the International Broadcasting Service (better known as the Voice of America) 
from New York to '“ashinf’ton,D.C., was to become a reality.Reasons of policy control 
and economy were prevailing in the decision of the move.High standing personalities 
at the Planning Board of the Departrment of State, amon ^ them its head, George 
F.Kennan, pleaded since the late forties for such a move, in order to bring the 

i It (' V ~ 

r 'olicy of the Voice of America under better and more d^rt^-mediate control* Yet 

A /. 

economy reasons were also responsible, for the Senate seriously and repeatedly 
objected that the Voice of America was housed in New York in several highly 

•*4 

expensive rented buildings. For economy's sake the Senate suggested to bring 
the Voice to Washington,D.C., and to find a new location for it in a non-rental 
government project. 

When Theodore C.Streibert was appointed by the President to became 
the first Director of the newly founded United States Information Agency (U.S.I.A.), 
he announced when taking office on August 1,1953> that he intended to move VGA 
to Washington by Janaary 1,195k* 

To find suitable headquarters for the Voice in Washington became a 


real headache. There were no immediate openings in governmental housing project 1 ?. 
the first feeiMn had lo go to find temporary installations in rented buildings, 

’■’aInly considi«*«S wire the Translux and the Earl Theater Buildings, in both of 
which electr oare Installations were previously made by NBC and CBS. 

4953, 

Near the end of August/a task force was organized under the charr.an- 
ship of the Chief Engineer, to study the problems arising of the intended move. 
There was a considerable confusion as to the number of intended studios.Later 


was decided that the Voice would require lii studios plus 3«*) 
y. :.'ost of the information comes frem' the log kept oy riowara i)e bong, engineer 

m p \ u5 v ’h* t.i jn i.5 m3l*"**• *• OifistiSill.flli) flTI* 
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In SeDtember 1953 the Gor.eral Services Administration objected to renting 
Space in Washington for VGA, and suggested government-owned snace in Pension 
Office Building, not far from the hill. This, however, was an antiquated post- 
Civil. War contraption. Thomas Car^fWi and H.De T^ng then thought that the building 

f»i iU"i 

1778 (now 1776) Pennsylvania Avenue weld be suitable for the transmitters and 
studios of the ”oice. Yet it was impossible to build the studios there without 
displacing a nan be r of persons whom the Director (>'r Streibert) was unwilling 
to move out of the building. Moreoever, General Services Administration wa.o 
also concerned because 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue was a rented building, though 
it had been government occupied for a number of years. 

A new search started.For a while it looked that the Pension Of fit 
Building remained the only possibility, but after many meetings the General serv 
Administration developed 85,000 square feet of space in ■ L he Social Security 

—j 

Building on Independence Ave.,S«W., which building soon after was taken over by 
the Secretary of Health,Education and Welfare. This soace, almost the H±fatx » 
entire second floor (later the entire second floor) of the buildings was finally 


assigned to the Voice of America in December 1953* 

^ Early held meetings wit h the architects and with the engineers 

\ 

^ ^ at the beginning of January 195k. Divergences of opinion developed withint the 

. x. 

4 »Agency on certain, question, for examole, whether stock consols should be used 
X ) ^ 

f i inEfcead of th« existing designs, Mr.Streibery decided for the existing 

i * ' 

, ^ design.Howafit Ds Long's office then supplied the scone description of the 
%\V 

J \ work to be performod ard'this was delivered to Early on or about February 19,195k. 




N! * 


The next period had been devoted to negotiations concerning the new 


vi'V equipment. First the Austin Company was selected, but its offered appeared 

to be too high.Negotiations started with Jiiegert h Yerkes Company— their estimate 
was S 539,000$ the Voice's ovm estimate was $ 552,00® l 

On May 29,195k,Howard Be Long wrote into the logs 
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"Last day in New Yorki" (i.e. for Howard De Long. 

Mont of this period has been filled in working directly with architacts and 
engineers in building plans which were then in the final stages. De Long wrote: 

" VOA got a new director,Jack Poppele, during this mo^ith. He ordered changes 
in the studio designs which caused a set-back in the architect's work and reduced 
the acoustical isolation of the studios... Bid received for major equipment.Date# 
was the lowest bidder." 

Gates finally got the contract after considerable delay while Popppele 
was trying to develop an alternate design. 

By Seotember 23,195b, the first program studio (No.13) was ready* 


Recording cubicle 10 had to be started by temporary equipment. By October 1 three 

recording channels were ready; by October 3 budget approval was attained for three 

further studios. But Poppele did not approve the requisition for the three studios. 

As to the actual work of shifting of ooerations fron New York to Washington 

i 

the Program Manager, John M.Vebber, drafted a procedure for the transfer, which 

D 

was app r oved with slight alterations by the comtroller, Frank E^Seymour , 
by the midapjl^of May. 

The plan was to move every Friday, or rather every second Friday for the 
big moves, and additional moves in between. The first move was planned for 
September 18,1951:. 


Only sixty days were allowed for the conrolstion of the architectural 
(jg (Studios. 

errkj niety far and equipment .Die gert and Yerkes were designing the 


studies , tha plan being for fourteen studios, a Master Control Room and 
recording rooms. The contract for the equipment was signed June 18,195b, and 
a sum of .3 552,000 was forseen for the equipment of studios. In the contract it 
was specified that the delivery of the first four studios would be carried out 
not Inter than Scoter.oer 1,195b. 


Indeed, the first nrocram, X/Hindi k wont, out, tn TnH-ip on 
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September 23,1 9%h t from studio 13. Bv the time the second phase of the 

^October 16,195'h, all broadcast^ 

move was over, originated from the 

Washington studios. 

The Voice of America Master Control equipment, believed to be the 


largest in the world, began functioning on October 6,1951uThis control equipment 

was especially designed and constructed to meet the neeeds of the Voice 

r n rorra m s daily. /* 

of America in handling and switching 39 XanmaagesY/hctually they were 3k languages 


at that point).This Master Cnntrol^was, and still is, capable of selecting program 
from 100 different sources, and can handle 26 sperate transmissions at one 
time. Constructed for expanding needy, the equipment was activated to select 
urograms from 29 sources and to transmit ll; broadcasts simultaneously. 

Mr.Streibert announced the shift to Washington of being completed 
by December 1,195k, by which time 650 employees were moved from New York to St 


Washington. 


In New York the Voice of America had some space in the Fisk Building 
for its New York office. This building was opposite from the Argonaut Building 
where the Voice used to be situated. The fourth floor of the Fisk Building 
was given up in 19U6, but the Voice kept the 5th,6th and 7th floors. Wh^n 
new expansion started, some more studios were built on the sixteenth floor 
of the Fiat Building.Three of these studios on the 16th floor are still retained 
by the fslcej other rooms are kept for the offices, but the other studios 

« L i ‘ - + 

o f the Ifith floor were given up to the Armed Froces Radio Network. 

v 

The change to Washington (from Yew York) went without any hitch. 
Both the installment of the equipment and the change of personnel w as carried 
out in the most satisfactory fashion. The antiquated equipment of the New York 
plant. was left behind, excent some tape recorders and disk tables. 
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By the time of the completion of the transfer the Voice of America had succ¬ 
eeded in recovering to a certain extent. 77 percent of the output was directed 
to the Soviet orbit. A tot^l f 30| hours were originated from Washington in 
3h langauges. World Wide English was steered up from one program repeated four 
times a day to five regionalized programs transmitted daily to Western Europe, 
Eastern Eurooe, atin America, South Asia ard the Far East. Fifty percent of the 
Voice programs were straight news broadcasts. The remaining programs were objective 
analyses, commentaries and features. Interviews with defectors and escapees were 
on the increase. It was felt that in this enormously important period the 
Voice of America was bringing the truth especially to the subdued peopl^ of 
Eastern Europe "with all the authority and dignity of the U.3.Gov e rnment. n ' 

(The importance of the Campaign of Truth v as emphasized already in the previous 
chapter.) 

When the new studios of the Voice were opened, John Foster Dulles, then 
Secretary of States made the following statement at the formal openings 

"Today a third of the world "epilation— 800 million people- 
live in a nightmare world which has no ccuntem^afe in the world of reality, 
and through which the only glean of truth comes from such organization as this. 

Here you deal with facts— with reality— with the great story of our 
nation. It is our high mission to tell the story day after day as it unfolds 
So that 4 ■7 find hope, and take from it courage." 

m juv 

Xn the second half of 195b the Voice broadcast already in 38 
languages, of which four— Hindi,Urdu,Tamil and Bengali— were added during 
the final months of 195b• 

Two statements were included in the Report to Congress to prove the 
effectiveness of the Voice of America: 

A Chinese refugee recently told to the Hong Kong office of the Agency: 
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"Men risk their lives to listen secretly to the Voice of America, hoping 
for news outside the Bamboo Curtain." 

Jo g ef Swiatlo, who was a too official of Poland's Ministry of Security, 
stated after his defection: 

"The best experts of Soviet Russia installed the most modern jamming 
devices in the attempt to cut off Polish listeners from the truth broadcasts 
of the Voice of America and other Western stations. Despite this, the broadcasts 
are heard." 

Numerous other defectors confirmed; These broadcasts of the Voice are 
not only heard,but also attentively listened to. 

The Agency also took steps for the further exploitation of Television. 
It appointed Ted Long, (Frederick A (Ted) Long) veteran TV executive, as first 
chief of the exnanded TV. 

The Voice, on those days on 19.^5, discontinued some of its foreign larmage 
broadcasting to Western Europe, in favor with arrangement with European broad¬ 
casters to carry the Voice programs on their own facii-ities, so that people 
can hear the United States news over the domestic station to which they usually 


listen* The Voice also introduced one hour daily program in English, Panorama? 

U.S.A . bringing listeners to Europe many short features about the United States 
and its people. The program immediately proceded the favored nroeran Music U.S.A. 
proved to ba *n enormous success and drew none than 10,000 letters witnin short 
time aftey Hi Inception. 


Music ‘i 


IT.S^A.'-.as introduced into the Voice of America prorrams 


hy John Wigrrir, Deputy Program Manager in 195U. Later Willis Conover bee?.mo 
its promoter and producer. The Voice had some nusic during the early days of 
the w p.y when it had to supply the Armed Froces with etertainnent, but in the 
fall of l?Ji3 this was passed on to the Arn^d Frtbes “etwork, and since then, 


% 



until the inception of Music U.5.A. the Voice carried no music. Music U.S.ft. 


proved to be an outstanding success in Scandinavia, whereto it was first directed, 
but also in Western Europe, and esreically behind the Iron Cuptein/ Due 
to this urogram of the Voice, jazz was enormously helped in p ocular it y in the 
cantive nations where it became extremely roDular with the vouth. 

The Voice did nothing rock-and-roll music, but it helped to 
spread the jazz and other music of famous bands like Glenn Miller, Edi Fitzgerald, 

Nat "Kirs" Cole,Tommy Dorsey, Gordon ^enlcins and others. All the representative 
jazz was given by first class performers* Naturally programs of jazz festivals 
were also transmitted and so were other music festivals. 

Titter tapes were available which Willis Conover recorderded ^ 

during an European tour, and all the programs found enthusiastic reception. 

In the second half of 1955 the Voice of America brought up to 79 hours its 
broadcasting behind the Curtain (Soviet Orbit), and increased the other 
broadcastings to 29i hours daily. Twe voice added Cambodian to its broadcast language 
and initiated a daily 90 minutes transmission to East Africa in Hindi,Tamil 
and English. 

uy this time undoubtedly the desk chiefs of the Voice have discovered 

strange rumblings amongst their audiences behind the Curtain. Yet while they 

were aware of unrest and trouble, they did not dare to hope that the manifestations 

of unrest will be such as the Poznan revolt and the Hungarian revolution of 
- * 

1956. 




% 





THE POZNAN RIOTS A'T> THE HUTOAP.IA' T REVOLUTION 


Some Hungarian refugees after the Magyar revolution of 1956 asserted that 
the Voice of America ^and Radio Free Europe) i ncited to the revolution and the two 
radios were also accused of offering help from the Allies if the population revolted. 
Immediately sore "friends "of the Voice of America ( and of Radio Free Eurooe) took u 1 ^ 
the charges. Yet tapes existed from the incriminated days 1 output and a thorough 
investigation by the Agency and by the Department established that the charges were 
invented and that the ”oice of America was never misused for purposes such as some people 
tried to attribute it.In this connection it is interesting to ponder about the role of 
the radio in modern revolution. Just out of the blue skies no radio can create a 
revolution. If persistent propaganda could produce such results, than the United 4 
States was subjected for almost twenty years to systematic propaganda,first by 
the Razis and,, later by the Bolsheviks, and yet after the many hundreds of broadcast hours 
poured over the Soviet,Chinese and other Communist radios, this country is not yet 
subject to Communist bossing. 

Revolutions cannot be created, or brought about, without the necessary accessories 
essential for a revolutions T Jr.pest, dissatisfaction, unsatisfactory food situation, 
lack of clothing, lack of liberty and a number of such and similar factory 


Subversive propaganda by the Communists and by their branch Darties in various European 


countries succeeded to enroll a large percentage of the population into tneir ranks, 
es-ecially in It£Ey *Ed Frabee, ftut it could not succceed creatine a revolution, nev 


never 


mind a large sc 


;lt. fed as the situation of the Southern Italian farmer or 


sulphur mine worker is, he still enjoys privileges which he or she is not willing to 
sacrifice by enraging themselves in a Ccnnunist-made revolution. 

In t u e countries behind the Iron Curtain the situation is different from 
that of the ^ree . orld. r.e acceptance of Communism in those c:untries was largely 


influenced by tne ^act whether they were democratic or authoritarian in their rule 
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before the Connunist take-over. Many countries, such as the Baltic states and Czecho¬ 
slovakia enjoyed before their absomtion into the totalitarian world real democratic rsHBb: 
rule;other democratic refines were tainted with authoritarian character, like Hungary,**®^ 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Poland. Yugoslavia was since 1929 outright dictatorship which 
changed back to more democratic ways only before the outbreak of the war; Albania right 
till November 1912 was under Ottoman rule and never had a chance to exercise proper 
democratic ways. As long as the strictly Stalinist regimes lasted in the above mentioned 

countries, the people under Communist domination had no alternative b"t to carry the 

pKhrushchev r 

yoke,a very heavy yoke. V : hen,however, in February 1956 TT ikita ^aaesii; delivered 

his famous speech at the XX Congress of the CPSU, people felt the breeze of a slight 

alleviation blowing, ^ 

As to the listeners of the Voice of America: Even in the Stalinist days people 

behind t e Iron Curtain were listening to the Voice, the Radio Free Europe md Radio 

Liberation (later Liberty) despite the heavy jail punishments and fines provided 

for those who did listen. ' T one of these radios excited people to revolt.Their news 

v:as truthful and factual, terse and correjTct,— the two non-governmental radios-.ere 

permitted to use a slightly harsher language than was possible on the v oice.8ut this 

truth constituted an important "infiltration" against the lies of the radios of the 
CCorr- unist J 
i ncum j entire glme s . 

If ona wishes to broadcast to foreign countries, poneciaily to the states 
behind the Iron Curtain, it is essential, all the time, to fathom the mentality, wishes 
and inclinations of the audience. It is essential to find out the likes and dislikes 

v 

of the listeners. 

"'he desk chiefs, the analysts and the head of the policy advisory office 
were busv in trying to fathom, first, what was really happening behind the Iron 
Curtain, and, sac nd, what wore the effects of t h e various radio talks on the audience 
in + he Comnunist-d-'minated co entries. 
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Material could only be collected in those days by interrogation of 
refugees or escapees, and naturally by analysing the thousands of letters which 
reached the VOA offices in Washington and t'ur.ich. It became evident by the study 
of this material that the Soviet Empire was passing througr.ja difficult period 
after the death of Marshal Josef Stalin. Probably the elimination of Lavrenti 
Eeria, the feared NK ,T D chief, in July 1953 was the best indication about involved 
complications occurring in the top-flight ranks of the Soviet hierarchy''. Yet 
there were other symptoms of unrest and dissatisfaction in the overextende^Red 
Empire. Vikita Khrushchev, whose name was gaining suddenly in importaV.ee and 
who had probably already reached the coveted top post,tried to cover up seme 
of the old wounds what were inflicted under Stalin's days. Accomoanied by 
Premier Marshal Michola Pulganin, he visited Tito's Yugoslavia, and tried to 
patch up the wounds caused by the break of 19li8. 

The Voice of America kept a questioning eye or. all these events. 
Through these analyses and studies the Voice of America was completely prepared 
for the comine events. 


February 1956 brought the first signals about the naturejof 
the worrries in the Soviet Union. Words started to seen out from the U.S.S.R. 

f 

that Mkita Khrushchev read at the XXth Congress of the CPSU an aocacently 
h 

lengthy and Nont paper at the closed session of the Central Committee which 
; condemnation of the high-handed acts and illegal deeds of 


contained t 

Stalin, so that She whole sceech amounted to a condemnation of Stalinism. Tv-.e 

\ 

speech apparently, at least by inference, suggested a certain need for 
revisionism. This revisionism was abroad alreadv in the Iron Curtain countries, 
where it started soon after Khrushchev's visit of Tito, but definitely took 
sharper forms after Khrushcchev's speech before the CPSU Cor.rress, 

Khrushchev's speech before the XXth Congress was secret, but apparently 
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through the indiscretion —intentional or accidental— of a <jmc-mber of one of the 
Foreign Communist Parties participating at the Congress a copy of the speech was 
obtained and got into American hands. Later on the Department of State obtained 
a copy ( or the same copy) and after earnest study of the document the Voice was 
permitted to use it for copious quotations. Most of this Voice effort was directed 
to the Russian people and to the Satellite audiences. These extracts "denigrated” 
Stalin and it was obvious that Moscow was ready for a certain amou-t of "revisionism." 

The greatest impression of this new process was created in two countries 
w u ich suffered for yesrs under a stronc Stalinist rule which caused gr^at bitterness 
in the population: Poland and Hungary. 

Both the Voice of America and the 33C gave ample quotations from the 
document. It soon became clear that Khrushchev's speech raised hopes, probably 
unjustified hopes, in the hearts of many Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians,Poles and other 
nationalities behind the Iron Curtain. 


The first repercussions came from a 


.strange and unexpected quarters. 


from the Georgian Republic of the U.S.S.R. These first news about disturbances in 
Ge rgia came at the very beginning of March 1956. The T^iisi (Tiflis) newspaper 
ZARTA VOSTCPCA (Dawn of the East) revealed that the Secretary of the Georgian CP, 

c 

Dzcrbandze, was dismissed on March 6,1956. The Rector of the University of T^lisi, 
Viktor Kuparadaha, had been rebuked. What happened? 


* 


> It seems that few days earlier students of the Tblisi University 

if 

demonstrated patotaating against the "defamation" of the famous son of G e orgia,Josip 
Stalin. These demonstrations must have gone completely out of control and on 
April 21 (belatedly) the PRESS reported from TbliSi t v, at 100 people 

were killed in the fights on March 9th, 


This was unexpected news from unexpected Quarters. Yet if trouble 
was to come -ip. the Red Empire, it was this remote corner where such troubbles 



* 
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would be most likely. The Georgians were always revolutionaries and it took a 
lone tine for Tsar Nicholas I. to '‘pacify" the Caucasus which included the Northern 
cart of Georgia. This autonomous'Republic is tucked away on the Elack Sea with 
its "orthern mountains creeping up toward the towering heights of Mount Elbrus, 
(I<,li001 ft.) * 

■"'"is Georgian trouble, occurring in the home state of the former dictator 

Stalin, vjas amply exploited by the commercial press and radio, but the Voice of 

tde rosirg or j 

America had to lay off, except for quotation of7rebuking officials.The reason 
of th° silence was simple: There were no hard facts available. Everybody felt 
that the news was true, but there was nothing to prove it or to underline it. 

The Voice had given the truth and nothing but the truth, yet the ASSOCIATED PRESS 

messages were not hot and hard enough for the purposes of an objevtive radio. 

The Voice had to assume that the news was true,but there was not enough substant¬ 

iation to it. 


If the Voice lost ore episode in those developing revolutionary days 
behind the Curtain, the ciouds of trouble did not disappear.Poland was pretty 
unsettled since the mysterious death of 3oleslav Bierut, the First Secretary of 
the Polish Communist (Workers) Party, on the return journey from Moscow where 
he attended the funeral of Stalin. In Hungary Imre Nagy was forced out of his 


root as Frenis* »ad the old £ 


~ ■ la-Lou i ;<?iyas naiiUOx ^ 2- one - uwoo * 


Rakosi even eliminated Nagy from the Politburo. 

. 

" The fever chart grew rapidly in Poland and Hungary, but there was 

not yet anything hard to report. In fact the caution went so far that at the 

VOA'sunich Radio Center the excellent and heavily praised commentaries of the 
Laszlo Boros, ? 

Hungarian desk chiefjfwere' cut out. Washington wanted to eliminate all talks which 
ni'ht be interpreted as fomenting trouble. The Voice adhered strictly to this 
principle. The truth of the situation was dericted in the news delivered in 
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calm words; there were a few inoffensive commentaries, but there was no dissection 
of Polish arri Hungarian hone news. 

The reticence of the Voice did not prevent events getting further 
complicated. Suddenly on June 28,1956, at Poznan, in Western Poland, a strike 
and disturbances started in some important works near the city just at a time 
when, there was an International Exhibition going on with many foreigners, amongst 
then, American*-. visitors. The demonstrations got out of hand, the Army had to 
be called out and onlyx’tbe price of heavy casualities was order restored* 

v I 

L 

Poznan was different from Tblisi. There were plenty American and 

other eye-witnesses, also several trustworthy newspapermen were able to get 

the news out fast. There were also T r cameramen of various nationalities. ^ 

A 

Here were facts, hard facts and hard news-- the Voice could go 

all outjDobc and without loosing its official dimity, it aueitly and calmly 
i 

told the important story of Poland which for a while looked as if it would 
harbor the beginninrsof a new war. Soviet divisions, mechanized and non-mecPhanized, 
were making movemenets both in and outside Poland— on the wesHterx 

ceriphery of the country. 

The number of letters increased enormously to the Voice frcm Poland and 
one letter said: 

"For ua ton in Poland your broadcasts are the only'link with the Western 
world.KoreonwTj %3bey are for us youns ones an inspiration and often a guide 
in our complicated politicial situation.... I ruust tell you that the reception 
was (and still is) good because the hegemony of the infamous "dronera", that 
is the jaminning stations, has been broken during the Poznan June days..."' 

The thousands of letters received from Poland were the best testimny 
of the value of the Pastern European broadcasts of the Voice of America,Ever. 

u 


one iitioii biii'.iioci 


\'i-e.cn J Itc J DUb pjui'i.11^ j.ii» 
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While the early days of July looked somewhat more quiet,and at the end of the 

month the Seventh Plenum of the P 0 lish Communist (’Workers) Tarty was convoked, 

the underground, and even the above-the-ground activities still showed that the 

♦ 

situation was far from, being settlea,v~it remained explosive. 

0 n October 9,1956, Hilary Mine,Deputy Premier for Economic Affairs, 
was asked to resign. His derarture marked the dismissal of the last prominent 
Stalinist from the polish Government. 

It would be simply impossible to describe all the complications 

i 

which occurred. Yet there wasjpo doubt that the political theater in Poland was 

I 

climbing toward a climax. On October 17 the Kremlin invited the Polish counter¬ 
parts to come to the Soviet carit-al to discuss the situation. The P 0 les,however, 
excused themselves; they called for October 18 Eighth Plenum where the election of 
the new Politburo(Presidium) would take place. 

At the elections Eduard Ochab received 75 votes out of 75; Wladislaw 

I 

Gorrulka 7k out of 75;but the trusted man of the Russians, Marshal^ Constantine 
Rokossovsky, got only 23 votes and thus failed to be elected to the Presidium. 

Comul’'a became the First Secretary of the Pa r ty and Ochab himself proposed him for 
this post. C>omulka was also entrusted to conduct negotiations with the Russians who 
arrived in full force in the early nearing hours of October 19,1956, at the Warsaw 
airfield. The delegation included Nikita Khrushchev,Lazar Kaganovich, A Fici S u cl 5 **. S-K Oy cC 1 

t 

anqVyachesIw flolotov, all set with determination to hold consultations with the 
’ 

Polish leadan which the Fftles declined two days before. The Polish Central Committee 1 
deliberations had to be suspended to remit the new leadership to consult their 1 
unexrected visitors. 

To cut the story short: The Muscovites found a pretty well established 
fait acc • ~“ i x0i , so the negotiations brought only '»ur.i !!»<■•-■ded results,” but, 
thinks to clo/cr and camiVl r nxu\ering, Khrufe h fchr^vfc^aaciaaoat 
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departed with the firm conviction that the situation in Poland has eased. Naturally 
an extremely tense situation remained for weeks to cone, but slowly the wo nds fta.. 
started to heal ar.d more or less normal relations were again established between 
the two important Communist States. A second Yugoslavia had been averted. Major 
concessions had been made by Khrushchev to Gomulka, esDecially in the economic 
field;and as the yearsnassed, the divergences between them became less hurting or 

i 

offensive. 

The weeks of Polish unrest a.'d revolt., the changes and shiftings, caused many 
headaches both to the Washington and Munich bureaus of the Voice of America. 

Looking backward: Ore can say that the "oice did a beautiful job. It brought news, 

•4 

the real news to a news-hungry Poland and tried to explain the meaning of it 
in. an uninterfering, gentle way. 

Tf October 19th was the height of the Polish crises, the Voice got,iedee 

indeed^ very little respite. For already on October 22 news cams fr m Hungary k* 

equally disturbing in nature, ana the explosive power of which was fulllv 

de^strated one day later, on October 23,1956. 

The Hungar'an service of the Voice of America kept a vigilant eye on 

Magyar developments long before the revolution. The wranglings within the Communist 

w_ 

Party, called the Hungarian Workers Party,were reported also the agesfty of many 
prisoners who nre released either from jail or concentration camps, or deportees 
who were peo&fcftad to return the the cauital or other cities of Hungary. Very i 

. I I 

discreetly, the rumblings within the Hungarian writers' organizations and in the 
Hungarian intelligentsia, were reported. 

Though the signs of unrest were evident, the violent outbreak of the 
Hungarian Freedom Revolt in the later evening hours of October 23, nevertheless, 
came as a complete surprise to everyone. ,T 'A '5 Hungarian service had to inform the 
per la; villa..-.., 1.. wcuda-L^y wui ued messages auout wnat was Happening in 




their country_ local communications were completely broken down* VOA had to inform 

\ 

the Furganiabs about reactions created by their action of freedom all over the wo^ld 
Moreover, the U.M.Security Council ard the TT,’J,General Assembly debates on the 
Hungarian question wa's covered by VOA correspondents in rreat detail. 

, vo_t$ra Tij 

The nature of the revolution was extremely strange even to^observers 

like John MacCormac of the NEW YORK TIKES who in t -e introduction to Delaney's 

book on the Hungarian revolution wrote the foiewrogig following characterizatio n : 

"It (the revolution) was not organized but had to find its organization 

after it begun. It assembled round no mesmeric person—for Imre Harry's chief 

desire was to brake, and not to encourage taens insurrection. It was not made 

by the Army— for pnly part of the Hungarian Army joined it. It was not engineered 

by a class, for every class supported it. Least of it could be called an 

ideological revolution, since it was a revolt £ead by Communists against Communism. 

i. 

It was mostly but. a wholly national uprising. Ho one forsaw... the length of it." 

Such a revolution naturally demanded very careful handling on the part 
of the Voice.lt was obvious that the Voice had to play it big to Hungary. Before 
the uprising VO-' broadcast four half-hour programs daily to Hungary. Two of 
the four originated from the Munich Radio Center. VOA's Hungarian service of 


Washington, as events developed, added a breakfast show to its program output, but 
a few days later it was necessary to add three more h^if-hour snows.oy the time 
the Soviatitpromised to withdraw their troops from rj ungary, the Washington plant 


tlsed to withdraw their troops from TJ ungary, the Washington olant 


of VOA was Uarosdcasting six half-hour urograms daily. 


Yet the most difficult days were still ahead. On K over.be r 3,19H6, Soviet 


forces were concentrated on the Hungarian frontier, ■’nd the n°xt da ir , "'ove^ber I 4 , 
1?:.'6, new Soviet forces, from Siberia, entered ’-’ungary. Prime Minister T nre 

ary denounced thus outrage on Radio BVee,^ Kossuth. Four thousand tanks descended 
on Bn >most. Simultaneously, ja-os “adar, who was in jail for years as a 

S 

"Titoist," and who originally took part in the formation ox tins I»ru Maty 
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Government, announced from Szolnok that he had formed a new Hungarian Government 
which reoudiated Imre Mary's an ouncement of withdrawal from the Warsaw Pact, and 
reouestcd the Soviet Union to keen its forces in Hungary. 

-.n consequence of the reentry of the Soviet Army in Hungary, and 
the ensuing carnage and terror, 200,000 people fled Hungary, amounting to 
two percent of the total copulation. Mary of the prominent escapees fern H u nrary, 
who reached Austria safely^vere interviewed by the Voice of America correspondents 
sent to Vienna* Among the interviewed escapees were such names as Ceneral Bela Kixa 
Kiraly, the heroic defender of the Killian barracks in Budapest \ Josef Koevago, the 
Lord Mayor of the city, the Socialist Paliamentary Deputy Anna Kethly and 
many others. Vienna was full of refugees. 

The writer of these lines, who at the time of the revolutions was 
Policy Advisor of the Munich Radio Center, was commanded to go to Vienna and 
had personal talks with many hundreds and thousands of these refugees. m he 
talks were revealing beyond imagination, THis was more than a Gallup poll: thousand 
and thousands of neople could be interviewed without fear of retaliation, and-^SSbcr 

<p 

coming from all classes, religions and vacations. Though the interviews had 
to be conducted in a hurry and often had to take place on stairways where 
the refugees)^ were waiting to obtain registration papers or food slips, it came 
cut clearly in their answers that about 80 percent of the Magyar population lister-: 
listened to thor other program of the ,r oicsl Later the Radio Free Europe 
made a moro scientific inquiry ,with the aid of a ell-prepared questionnaires, 
at thekrt *Safe Haven" in Munich from where the refugees were flown to Camp 
H^lmer in Mew Jersejr, and the result of the questionnaires was the same: 80 p-»■»« > -« 
percent listners for the Voice of America in Hungaryl 

"You vie re our hope," "You keot the scirit up in us,"-- such and similar 
utterances were made by the refugees and escaDees. 


The Hungarian desk of the Munich Radio Center had only two snows 
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before the events of October 1956. Irr-ediately after the revolution four morning 
shows and a half were added; at 7:00 PM there was another new one, which then 
was repeated at 11:00 PM. 

From October 2h on all repeats were abolished and every show was an 
original one. 

Fron gctober 25 there was an additional half hour show at 7:30 PM, 
11:30 PI'!, 5:!i5 AM and 2:U5 PM.This added to seven and half hour programs. 

About the content of the programs. The newswgsven as ^ 
objectively as possible and announced in a dignified tone. When news came 
that the revolutionaries had killed many A7H (secret police) in their 
rightful indignation, warning was given not to use lynch justice but to let 
the regular courts decide about their fate. 

Besides the central material received from Washington Munich gave 
an elaborate European press review about Hungarian eve nets. There were marry 
interviews with escaoees. The head of the Hungarian desk, Laszlo Boros, had 
an interview with Tamas Aczel, the leader of the Hungarian writers. Aczel was 
a Communist, but spoke with great indignation about what happened in Hungary. 
Boros also interviwwed Endre Enczy, editor of the IRODALMI UJSAG, which 
publication was the front organ of the revolution. 


Probably the greatest coup of the Munich office was to be 

t 

able to fini ywng people in Vienna, escaping from Hungary, who oricinally 


were on tl 


to be deported to Russia, but eight of them succeeded in jnnping 


the train aid managed to ret to freedom. While the Soviets were denying before 
the world and the U.M. that the;/ were derortinr Hungarian youth, here there 
was di’-eet evidence of deportation of some of them who were on the train 
heading for Siberia. Their evidence was immediately taken up by^tfabot Lodge, 
the American representative at the V.M* 


S 
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Voice of America broadcasts, especially facts about the derortatio" of Hungarians, 
drew Soviet fire. The Ukrainian Radio, for examnle, allegedly quoting three 
local clergymen, declared:"The Voice breathes death. This is the Voice of 
Judas, the man who sold Christ for crucification." 

Irving R. Levine, Moscow Eorrespondent of NBC, reported on November 26 that 
radio broadcasts "like the V oicg of America, " were forcing Soviet authorities 

'‘own/ 

,r to ackowledge events to their/people that otherwise they would prefer to 
ignore." Because of these broadcasts, Levine said, the Kremlin's newspapers 
van "colum after cibiiun to explain to the Russian^ why it was necessary for 
the Soviet Army to intervene and to deny deportations of Hungarian youth." 

He added: "Russians are able to notice that the Soviet version of events comes 
several days after broadcasts from Washington or London. Russians are able 
to note the discepancies between the reports from overseas and those published 
here in Russia, and Jrou may be sure the Russians draw xa their own concisions 
about what is truth." 
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THE ROAD TO R : C. 0 7 5 H Y . 

THE AFTERMATH OF THU RV'/U'JTZ'Cr'S. 

1 :ie whittled down urogram oi the Voice oi' America required intense re¬ 
hauling and rejuvenating before the Polish even/to and the Hungarian revolution, 
luring these upheavals the Voice of America was so bjpsy supplying programs 
to that troubled part of the world that readjustment or reorganization to the 
changed circumstances was simply out of the question^ - hut when these revolutionary 
events name to an end, it was tine to start a large-scale reorganization. 

Reshuffle and reorganization were on the agenda since the end of the Second 

World War, and many readjustment efforts were made in the early fifties, but budget 

+ \ 

cues, lacl: of outside help and other circumstances ^ sons of them colitical) * 

prevented a large-scale and proper reorganization. As the Voice was not heard in 

the United States, the public at large was ’’inaware of its activities. Tri 

England, where the domestic andj?:ternal ^..luai services were supplied by the 

same company, the EBC, the listening public was more sympathetic to the external 

efforts of the Corporation because the quality of the home services gave an 

idea no the public about the achievements of the foreign broadcasts. 

The one a id omy important change had been carried out at the end 

cf 19SU when the Voice of America's Mew York plant was transferred, or. rather, 

a new cl ant MM aitabliahri in Washington. The Mew Yon: personnel, o: course, 

were transffeaMik! to Washington. This V.'asnington clant was at least as ”• lern and 

jptodate as a new plant could be. "ut the other renovations rrcoosed, su'h as 

‘j > * .rf j* a.i. ^ i i_l c 11 • u*. ^ a —~ i. cLr> - c - ■ - * — ■ ‘ ' -i. u. a ^ . u u ^ .. 

tne UoV ->t Union and, in this way, attempting to overcome the jamming, was 

v l 

was had out during the Senate hearings in 1953» 

"he reorganization worm was row in trio hands of two men, Gordon 
A. "win/* wee was Deputy Director of the Ycice, ana parry z,on. uan, «..o 
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who became Radio Prograin Manager on December 1,195b. (Ewing's appointment to 

Deputy Director was dated February 18,1957.) 

Or.e o’ the important questions on the Voice was to bring policy under 

effective control. Pa' - ry Zorthian tackled this question before he became Program 

Manager: He was Assistant Manager for -%>icy Application from 1955 till 1957. 

policy was or.e of the most vulnerable Doints in the Voice. Of course, foreign 

policy of the United States is made by the President and it is executed by the te a ur er 

Secretary of State.True policy guidance, therefore, for the Voice has to come from 

tne Department of State,which, after formulating the guidances, turns them over to 

I0P--the Office of Policy and P^ans in the U3IA. The P n licy Application officer ’ 

of the Voice, therefore, has to collaborate very closely with IOP. 
t Pe fore^. 

Zorthian became Policy Officer, his predecessor, Howard Maier, 
was almost autonomous in his post. The 10? people, like Andy Herding. and Lou 
Revey, nad a hard time to straighten out policy procedures. When Zortnian took over 
policy, he went back to the Jackson Report of 1953, and on basis of this important 
document he rearranged Dolicy procedures, making worjfwith the Department of 
State more harmonious. 

Difficulties wore also observed in making of policy at the advance base 

Munich 

of the Voice, the Radio Center. + he colicy officer in Munich was not inr.ed'at*. 

ely responsible^!© Washington, wnicu meant that the Director of the Munich Radio 
Center had tlM ttttjnate word about abdication of oolicy. It came reoeatedly to serif- 
serious dis c repancies between Washington and Munich, so serious that it threatened 
the equilibium within the Voice of America. 

I sailed Zorthian what he considered the major attainments during his 
four years' of managership (1957-1961): 

H e said: 

" I think the four most important achievements were the following: 


rnrfh* 
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ihe g st AblisnniG n*fc of* 3. soinci oolicir o^ccodurti• 

^"?ii? estu lishment of an own radio technique; 

11 3* Ths g stciblishjnGrvb of b. ^ood field service^ And 
"$c b. the making of the work of the managerial personnel more effective." 1 

The work of Gordon A.Ewing was of another nature* Immediately after his join¬ 
ing of th_p ”occe as Daputy Director, he was asked to undertake a survey of the use- 
lulnessof the metr.ods of the V ice of America*Especially high on the agenda was the coax 
questions I- how many languages snould the Voice broadcast? Is there sufficient 
staff to carry cut these dutier-? 

"ne committee consisted of three members: Ewing was Chairman, while A.M.Sirkin 
fr m 10? and Ralph /hite from IRI xjere the other members. The first question was to ^ 
find whether they existed languages^* on the Voice's list with marginal utility? 

The Conmitt/ee wanted to find out whether there are ary languages which 
are inadequately equipped, whether by staffing difficulties or technical deficiencies? 
To find out whether any service being given air time and resources out of crop£j rtion 
to its political priority? And whether there is any good reason to devote a greater 
effort to any of the oice of America languages? 

A number of criteria were analyzed, such as signal capacity, set owner¬ 
ship, recent' on quality, listenership and more sue!: and similar problems. On basis 
f tills inquiry jytie Cotsaittee was to establish the broadcasting priority of the 
various langui^l® 

P'ltext, the requirements of the geographical area-, Africa, the Far 
* 

East, batm America, the hear Cast, tre Soviet Orbit,’..’ester: Eu"ope, and the 
:)■:-.iibiliti .3 of Worldwide English wore examined. 

?6 languages were found to belong to the high priority class, 
t - ricon to the intermediary, and six to the low level priority. It was anor."St 
fch se last that the poaeibLe elkti: nticn of cc -tain lrnpun ec was sought, in f-c 
oi r.hn insufficient technical means of canying the broadcasts of all these 
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Thrset-up of the Worldwide English program was also analysed and it was 
ci'-t’idod to malce.it Tore "worldwide.” 

The Deputy Director and the manage- ont then started to at iy the 

n :.TO_r,g3 of the Committee in a pr4ctical way. !!ig ep prirrities went to the most 

important lan* auges or. the Voice (then) J : 5 languages• spectrum• Amongst them Russian 

and 7relish benefited most, at the expense of the medium and lew priority- 

services. Uzbek and Thai had to be abolished— ir. the case of Uzbek it wa.jnot the 

lack' of priority, but the impossib ity to find suitable personnel to carry the * 

service; t'as Thai service was abolished mostly for budgetary reasons, arid also 

because t''e Thai local radio service in Bankok was very- good. Sirce then, in face 

of the increasing difucuities in Southeast Asia, especially in Laos and South 

early. 

Vietnam/, it was considered advisable to restart the Thai service and sincfT?62 « 

K 

there exists again a Thai language service in the Voice of America. 

Ire Baltic services were reduced from one hour of origination to 
■ with two rereats.J 

a half-an-hcur,^The achievements of some Eastern languages, like West and East Eengal: 
and Kalayalam. were unsatisfactory mostly because of the staffing problem; this 
question was to be solved by a new recruiting campaign for suitable broadcasters* 

For four languages expansion was adviced: Russian,Indoncsian,Worldwide 
English and Burmese. More cooperation between EDC and VOA was advocated and it was 
recommended that suer a study should be renewed every' - two years. 

After the reorganization was effected, the level of the broadcasts to 


the Eastenif’jjftcrppean countries and to the Soviet Crbit remained fairly 
constant, — gh some"repeats”had to be added to over come Russian 
j-,-mingi The emphasis in Western Europe and Latin America remained on 
local placemert ( i.e., giving records arid taues to the local broadcasting 
companies of the involved countries), but there was a steady increase in the ;—- 


peripheral ai-as cf the Ccviet. Crbit, largely to South Asia. At its hi ;n poll t, VC.- 


was broadcast; r:g in eight Southeast Asian lanrnares. 

V. 


% 



.'.aturally, at times of po2 it? cal c. ri s«?s, chore wore sudden. though terpoi'/niy, 
in-rersos of production in the pertinent affected In rasa or. This was the case 
dura >> the rznan trcusl G s in Poland in 19£o; dur'.nr* the Hungar’an revolution 

r* 

in the sane year; Persian. v;as stepped up during the fossadeq crisis and Arabic 
was greatly expanded d:r:'r.g the Sue?, conflict. 

V ..th. the passim-- y<-ars, various languages cane, others went out,«- 
their disappearance being due either to budgetary causes or technical and 
staff limitations. Tms anon.ist ethers, Malayan,Car.bcdian and Hebrew had to 
be dropped. (Cambodian was restarted in 1962.) 

The last five years saw only or.( major expansion and thrc&mintr ones. 

V 

The major expansion was Worldwide English. With the steady growth of the English 
language as a second tongue used in most pp.;t of the ’world and witn increasing 
evidence that foreign listeners may trust the United States' own broadcasts, the 
Voice of America undertook a large expar.sicn cf Worldwide English broadcasts on 
a really worldvjide scale, in miti-1958. T- n o Lebanon crisis helped to accelerate 
the existing plans .luring that summer of 195*5, and by the fall, V'orldwide 
Ergllsh was breadcasting cn a block prograrming basis with news even,' hour on 
the hour during the peak period of evening listening times in all a r eas of the 
world and intermittent prc.grarc during the breakfast hours. Africa received a 
stv cial ssiianMipg attention in the now scheduling. In fact, by lc * 1 V-orldvide 

English was broadcasting 13:15 hours, daily (originations); and with reoriginatior.s 

, If * 

and repeats zdlOfather 30 hours ar.d 30 utes. The exception was Latin America, 
v et political events ir. Larin .America during 195? and 1?60 led 
to the cloning of the gap in the English pattern, Sunnis:; language programs were 
also renewed in I960. Another important change cane about through the swift 
ch-rm's tc indcreridence in r former Ererch Colcnial arms in Africa and it 
..esulioo in ti imtituti cn of Fro .oh broadcasts to that area i I960. 


% 
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Tr.e third change was in the Arabic programming. Started with 30 minutes 
daily, the Arabic programs increa-ed to 2' hours daily by the fall of 1956. A 
package production center was established in Cairo in 1955 to support the increas¬ 
ing programing and to utilize local talents and materials. With tne Suez crisis 
in Octo er 1956 the Arabic language broadcasts were expanded to approximately 
lb hours daily, all originating from Washington* With the end of the Suez 
crisis the Arabic crof ramaf v;as cut back to 9 hours daily, including four hours' 
repeat. During the Lebanon crisis it had agairn temporary growth, but after 
that it was reduced to six hou r s, wit:’ 2 hours and 15 minutes originating in 
'Washington, and the re t of it produced in Cairo.x) 

From the programming viewpoint, once the new facilities were 
contemplated, the jprinciplal relocation of facilities, or the use of the 
facilities, followed in the period of 1957-5?.By that time, the various efforts 

to m-c-b both the technical situation created by the improved Soviet jamming 

v political 

techniques and the various/pressures created a hodge-podge of scheduling with 
a considerable number of ineffective "paper" transmissions— one or two trans¬ 
mitters to a program. The result looked impressive in tabulation— 61 hours and 
\i$ minutes broadcasting— but not very effective from the point of view of the 
listeners. The Voice of America took a good ,hard look, and came up with the 
obvious: Soviet jamming demanded the concentration of all available transmitter:: 

. _ fcL / 

on fewer broa&B&ts. Only by such a determined effort was possible to get through 
the jamming curtain. 

In l?*>7^‘th« liours ot original broadcasts were reduced by almost a third 

« 

tc I 4 O hours and b 5 minutes^ daily; some of them a reul reduction because of 

coincidental budget troubles, but most of it representing a regrouping of the 

available transmitters with more rower on each broadcast. This process was 

-.s avail able y 

further applied in 195? and 1959, out then the more effective use of/^fac. 1 ± itTes 

ar.d the increase of Wprldwj.de Fnglish as well as such additions as French to 

>S) $<£ t^ v ' 
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to Africa and Spanish to Latin America, brought the totals of the second half 

, /first f. 

of 1959 to Ulsli5 hours, and wit repeats to 80 hours and 15 minutes. The 

half of I960 produced kb:bS hours originations* with repeats 07:1*5 hours; and 

the second half of I960 produced L2:30 hours of originations, and with repeats 

it came up to 88:15 hours. 

In 1958 the"advanced base" of the Voice of America, the Munich Radio 
Center, tend.nated program originations and became a relay base and Special 
Events Center. 

Another important change was the presentation of the American cause in 
the Voice of America broadcasts. During the acceleration of the Cold War during 
the late forties and the mid-fifties the Voice adopted the hard-line, 
psychological warfare approach. There was no deliberate distortion and little 
of the more blatant incitement of which the organization had been accused 
occasionally, but there is no doubt that the contents cf the broadcasts were 
hard-hitting with emphasis on the anti-Communist theme.Evidence from the field 
pointed to the relative failure of such an approach. 

The Hungarian revolution also commanded a changed tone. Though 
the political chalJange remained undiminished, the Voice programming, from the 
beginning of 1956, began to put more emphasis on objective news reporting, 
and the positive side of presentation of the United States' story. •“•) 

«r 3.961 the task was nearly completed and now the emphasis turned 

Mr W Ji* * 

to improving radio Iwohiques. "There is no hesitancy to face uo to oroblens 
or to call a Spade a spade," yet during the last five years the Voice cf 
America operated on a policy of objcctivty and broadcast credible news, moder¬ 
ate and reasoned commentaries of positive and informative value. "C'est la tore. 

"qui fait la musioue," say the French, and the Voice took great care that 
its tone should be quiet and its delivery dignified. I- brief, the Voice 
"i rLr ls 01 unis chapter are based on a VOA release, about ten years' of achievement.: 


of America today considers its mission in direct broadcasting to be strategic 


and not tactical* 

On February 25th,1957, the Voice celebrated its fifteenth annivarsary. 

0 

President Eisenhower, speaking on that occasion before the Voice of America 

microphone-- the speech was broadcast in h3 langauges-- warned the world and 

the kiddle East in particular that "Communism could smash all their hard won 

achievements overnight." Vr.Eisenhower defended his Middle East program as 

offering protection from the "menace of international Communism," while nations 

of the area "built up their economies and institutions." He labelled Communism 

an enemy of nationalism that thought to destroy totally "regions, governments, 

institutions and traditions*" of the "Christian,Buddhist,Moslem and Jewish 

world." ^ * 

ty people J 

Speaking to"those) under Communism? Mr Eisenhower said: "We want your $a 


friendship... (and) wish you’well in your aspiration for freedom. For we know that, 
whatever the designs of power-hungry rulers ma£ bp, there dviells deep in the 
heart of every person this same god-given desire to realize freely hi s destiny." 

The Moscow radio called Eisenhower's speech "groundless assertions 
regarding the foreign policy of the Soviet Union," which statenent at least showed 
that the Soviets listened to the fifteenth anniversary celebration of the Voice.-r) 

On June I6th,1957,the Director of the United States Information 
an*appearing on the N3C television show "Meet the Tr-ss," called 
i,-as • (teronstration of its sicerity, to halt the jamming of +.he 

The African broadcasts were originated in 1957, first daily 
15 minutes, which later included special coverage of events linking the African 
countries to the United States. 3y the fall of 1961 the Voice beamed 10>; hours 



■--) Mew York Times,February 26,1957. 
"Facts and Files", 1957. 
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broadcasts to Africa in the English language,1 hour in French and \ hour in Hindi. 
The Arab broadcasts of the Voice beamed to the ’-addle East are audible in many 
parts of Africa and have a sizable listening public. 

i 

2^1957 the Voice of America reachedmore listeners ic the Soviet Orbit 
and the satellibe states,first, by c-nc n ntrating transmitters for one powerful 
•roadcast, ard, second, by adding ne'./programs in English,French and G e man. These 
and other Iron Cu r tain broadcasts reported duly the shake-up in the Kremlin in 
July- the elimination of the "anti-pa„ty Ijroup"— ten full hours before Moscow 
allowed the news go to the Soviet people. 

In 1953 the Voice of America effected further program changes to concentrate 
the existing transmitters on fewer broadcasts and thus to reduce the effects of 
the steadily increasing Soviet jamming. These changes included: 

Reduction of the broadcast time in the jammed languages, in order 
to have more transmitters available per broadcast. 

Concentrating all broadcasting originations in Washington— the Munich 
Radio fcenter, as we al^Jbady heard, * as abolished as a programming station in 195c* 
Further increase in Worldwide English broadcasts to all parts of the 

world. 

Preliminary reports of monitoring stations along the rin of the Iron 
Curtain i ndic iated considerable improvement in reception when these program 
changes *M$I Into effect after Octooer 1,1958. Already in 1950 the Soviets 
were Of • i " greund wave and 100 sky wave jammers to blot out the Voice in 
the coui§fc#»S , ’bf the Orbit. The Communists now employ 2,500 jammers against the 
Voice and ether free world broadcasts. It is estimated that it would cost the 
United States over S 150,000,000 per year to operate a similar network.This is 
3 or li times the amount spent by all free world radio broadcasting to the 
Communist blcc.*) 

’) From a speccn ci irectar Loomis in tne National Press liuu on February 
21st,19^2, on the occasion nf the twenty years' anniversary of the Voice. 
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Despite this jamming by the Communists, most of the programs of the Voice of 


America get through behind the Iron Curtain- especially to places ou side 


the major cities. The Voice over a million observations a year from 

peripheral monitoring posts in order to gauge cur penetration and follow 
Communist jamming tactics* It is estimated that f- of the Voice's programs can be hear 
in the major cities where the jammers are concentrated, and over 3/h of the Voice 
programs can be heard outside the major cities. 

Since he U-2 incident the Russians no longer attempt to jam certain news 
items and features. It is now selective jamming, "he percentage of jamming varies 
from day-to-day, and from subject-to-subject,in an unorthodox way,keeping the temp¬ 
erature of the cold war tense. In February the percentage of tne attempted jammings 
was about SO percent. 

The Soviet jamming system,however, is not infallible. When the Soviets ” 
renewed the nuclear tests in the fall of 1961, the Voice of America mounted 
a special operation to inform the Russian people about it. The Voice concentrated 
all its S2 transmitters capable of reaching the Soviet Union to inform the 
Russians about the oegin of the tests, even at the expense of cancalling all 
other prograns-or postponing them— in many otherlanguages. Though this special 
broadcast ->as announced in advance,— in fact a week in advance to alert the audiece— 


the jammers failed their task— in fact their control system came apart at the seams.. 

,7* . 

Tne Vnice P ttiM t could be heard everywhere in the Soviet Union - even in Moscow. 


Two days 



jhev announced the tests to his own people.^-) 

»11 ia tHe Voice meeting the challange? How many people are 
influenced by the Voice? At least 20 million people listen to the V c ice, was 
stated in a Voice release in I960. But in his speech before the National Press 


From the Director's speech before the National Press Club in Washington,D.C., 
op February 21,1962. 
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Club in Washington ,D,C, Director Loomis sa : d this: 

"How welij^the Voice meeting the challange?...How many people do we influence'. 

"Cne way to answer these questions would be to examine our audience and 
its reaction to our programs. Unfortunately,precise research or even access is 
impossible in man$y areas.However, certain broad conclusions can be drawn from 
the myriad of detail&I bits of information which the Agency's research o£fice;\p 
collects and analuzes. 

"Both the Voice and the BBC have significantly larger audiences than either 
Moscow or £s$hhe$ Peiping— even though both Communist countries broadcast longer 
hours on more powerful transmitters. The Voice 's direct audience on an average day 
is numbered in the tens of millions, of whom the majority are living under 
Communism." 

And,later, he added: 

At times of international crisis our audience increase markedly, 
es eciall r in the geographic area affected by the crisis where many people wishto 
kno-j what is happening, and specifically what U.S.policy may be. Likewise, during 
great human stories, like the Glenn Space voyage, our audience pyramids.' 1 

Hew I just vant to mention that during the Hungarian revolution in 



res was able to tilk with several hundreds of refugees 


to 75 percent, alleged that they were listening to the Voice 
t’hile they weri^iifcmSoma. Also a scientific poll was taken in Vienna and Bunich 
anoR'st the refugees wnich showed that 80 perceirt of the Hungarians were listening 
tb one or another program of the Voice of America. 


•^incrr asi ng 

[■he other m-jor KaiMU' development of the last years was the 


emphasis of placing material with local broadcasters over the world. VJestern 
Tr n -rnpp ->rd Latin America were the 1 * initial target of this approach. In recent 


f 
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years the Vcd£e of America had expanded such efforts in other geographical areas. 
Overseas information posts placed nearly 250,000 hours of Voice broadcasts 
material djiring 19!?9» Increasing attention is intended to be given to this 
aspect of oe rations in the coming years, especially to improve in terms of 
quality. 

One program innovation-- the broadcasting of newscasts in "Special English" — 

was inaugurated in 1959.Based or. a limited vocabulary of 1200 words with simple 

sentence structure and slow delivery,"Special English" ..as designed for listeners who 

whose command of English was £ nsufficierrb to permit to follow the normal V0A 

< 

* 

urograms. "Special English" broadcasts are now beamed five tines a week to 
Eurooe,the middle East, the Far East and to Africa, and it is planned to expand ^ 
it on a daily basis to all areas, including Latin America. 

To sun up: As we have noticed, there were many charges during these 
last years, many ziggzagging, mary bypassing, but also much "straightforward 
push." The reason for hesitancy were either governmental political decisions, 
which had to change with the changing political outlook in the various parts 
of the world, and budget difficulties over which the Voice had no control. 
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The previous couplers have pointed out the ciian.f: s and tran.-formations 

! <> -.'hioh the Voicsof America was subjected duri:: the passin'” years. The 

/ 

V ca fared differently from the 3UC: Its major 'British counterpart could et 

through the last decade w thout any o.ig changes or alterations except natural 

7 -o :th. T he money required for the so-called "grant-in-aid" for the IxTternal 

Services of the 3 'C continued to come forth regularly, without any opposition 

by ~arllament or of any of the political parties. 

Yet the comparison d’lrlnn the last years with the 33C should be 

attempted with some hesitation.’vhile during the war and immediately after 

tne two big American and British broadcasting enterprises were genuine * 

ccnpotitors, after the war, nole ns -volens ,the United States wis to become 

to. loading state in the free world in formulating foreign policy. As the 

United States was, without willing, up-to-the-neck in foreign and world affairs 

it was obvious that our exploratory role toward a steady goal. had to be 

t> political s 

varied and ziggsagging. Then there were gove r n“ r entaJ^decis 1 o ns to be made and 
budget appropriations to be passed, over which the Voice had no control. 

"However, through the various shifts and changes, distractions and set-backs, 

I 

we do think there hasten a logical evolution jased on a number of factors," o.at- 
r release of the Voice abo-’t the achievements of the t'ro Inst ter years. 

* i 

Tho.document stated that the Voice was o erated on a theory of broad¬ 
cast: nr priorities in determining the extent and the de-reo of investment in 
chart wave broadcasting In any one language. Tnis broadcastin' priority was. 
and is, based cn a number of considerations. Political factors are one,of 
course. But in addition, technical capabilities ( the ability to reach our 
<•' er." our aw’1 able facilii 5 is), auJi nee ii -stnili V habit;;, I si 
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r-— orr ,. ntnl or private),personal capabilities, audionco accessibilities (does the 
desired target audience have short wave recei. r -rs', must all be taken into account. 
Tn^re is a constant change in all these factors in-any given area, and the task for 
the organization such as the Voice of America is to keep constantly informed on the^e 
developments and adjust accordingly.-.:-) 

"ns of the Important questions both within the Voice of America and outside 
autnorities such as Congress or the Advisory Committee, was the use of short wave 
broadcasting. Beaming broadcasts across the ocean meant the use of short wave, the 
only wave in radio business which car. carry sufficient distance to reach the 
otlicr side of the Atlantic or the Pacific Oc^js. At appropriation hearings one 
of the many questions fired at the Voice representatives by respo sible Senators 
os Congressmen was the one about:"Ape there enough short wave sets behind the Curtain? 

(The countries of the Soviet Orbit and the Satellites receive still the bulk of 
the Voice output: almost 70 per cent.)Every time there was a reassurance that there 
are enough short wave receivers in the Soviet Union and in the stallite countries. 
Moreover, some of the felay stations convert the Voice broadcasts from short wave 
into medium wave, and some relays go from a long wave transmitter ( K n.ich). 

The standard Russian receiving sets are medium .ave,with frequent short wave 
receiving facilities and almost all Russian receiving sets have long wave 
receiving facilities. The Munich long wave transmitter iS a strong cr.e: 1~00 Kb'-- 
as strong as tlM Moscow long wave station. 

A fear, at least entertained by many, and anon f them experts,--though 
probably without pood reason,- is that short wave broadcasting may no’ reach a 
"mass audience" except under exceptional circumstances. According to these 
crit i cs, technical limitations and set ownership will inraedo to number of listeners 


• ) .a.-ts c_ th_e account n-c taken fr—i the Voice surrey of ter. year.-: 1 nchiov renin. 
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tc 'oar our broadcasts. Yet ifc is admitted that today 1 s unsettled political conu- 
itior.s create an unusal interest in international affairs and, the re fore, in 
international broadcasting. 

i 

Short wave broadcasting re--a : ned as important as ever. In fact, there is a 

steady growth of international short wave broadcasting. Yet some people, even 
t ho po t belie ve 

high in VOA^Ycnas tn.is tr^r.d will continue indefinitely— assuming relative 
/" 

-tability in the international situation. (With the many totalitarian regimes 
around, it seems to me, these fears are unjustified.) 

There will be,of coarse, always a demand for shepft wave broadcasts where^aj 


normal exchange of information between nations is denied(i.e,Easter; 


Europe) Yet 


6S rerqlent of the Voice short wave broadcasts are directed behind‘the Iron 
Curtain countries. Short wave broadcasts will also be necessary in the new •«* 

-A 

underdeveloped countries of Asia,Africa and katin “nerica. 

We have at -Leant one advantage in broadcasting to the Soviet Orbit: 
t ie USSR is a huge country— l;000 miles long from Kaliningrad to Vladivostok. If 
p-,opie,for Sample, in Novosibirsk, want to listen to Moscow, they have to turn on th 
their short wave or long wave. (Novosibirsk is 1300 mile^iistant from Moscow.) 

Moscow has a 1060 KW stre ;g long wave t rans -‘itter which can be heard all ov«r 
Eurtope and tha greatest part of the Soviet Empire^ Thi s plays into our hands 
because the Soviet radio receiving sets are built for short wave ard long 
wave, 'oesicin* the medium wave, (The Munich long wavs relay transmitter 
is as strong m the M 0 scow one — 1000 KW.) 

Experts at VGA,'however, believed that as international communications. 

£ ccifi;ally radio, will improve, the technical drawbacks of short wave as well as 
what th: experts consider:"alien character," will try to drive short wave nto 
a rocon ary position. They consider that in the long run short wave radio cannot 
compete on equal ter is wi n good, mature, responsible local oroidea its. 
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cither the unchangeable nature of the Soviet rulers, or the developments in Asia 
and cspacailly in Africa. It will take a long time for local broadcasts in Africa 
t r ' nature and ret "accli’jjaticed, w and this gives to short wive a new and important 
lease of life and a novel'role in the underdeveloped parts of the world. The develop¬ 
ment of transistor radios haagr'atly helped listening to short -wave broadcasts in 
.. . 1 a 

^nose marts. Thus consideration which vre vali.d in I960, became invalid in l?o2* 
vie are living in a changin', shifting -world. 

On June 1,195%Henry Loomis became the Director of the Voice of America, 
fol owing the departure of Robert Button, "r.Loomis is a scientist who was for many 
'ears active at the Massachussets Institute of Technology in Cambridge,Mass., and 
was for a while special assistant to Professor Killian whoa the latte|became the 
scierrt: : ’ic adviser of President DiSenhower. Mr.Loomis was also a close collaborator 
st M IT to Dr.Jerome IV.vie 5 r.er, Oio,is at present scientific advisor of President" 
Kennedy. I v;as able to have an interview with Mr.Loanis in January 1962 and he 
willingly told me about the developments in his office since e assuming the 
directorship. 

Accordirg to Hr.Ioonis the most important developments during his 
holding of office was the getting under wav the construction program for the Voice, 
"r.Loom '3 said, among other things: 

* "Thaae were the important stems taken: ' 

,r i*a «»..proceeding on a long range plan(for facilities) . 

" We have aimfid to obtain stability in our work, desmite the change 
of adni-igtration. 

"Low that we had established stability in the operations, we are 
aiming at the continued Improvement of the Voice and the output of the Agency 

~ti n. V.c "mice and "CIS field moots increasedmho emphasis adjusting it 
t r1 lac! demands. 
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fOne of the oiiistandirr? facts as the strong sirwjrt the Voice cot fron the 
D; rector of the Agency. Ijrci r his help wo were t change the emphasis for the 
co/eragq. There was an i'-cr-ered emphasis for prolans to ur.drrdcvsloped countries, 
in Latin America, Africa and the Far Fact. 

"Wo initiated closer cooperation in programming. The most 
important factor to be considered is that the outgoing program must be heard by 
the target audio ,cn. Therefore, we embarked on a ; c instruction plan. At ores© it 
a 50 million dollar construction program is on the war ," stated the Director. 

He then addedLhat in order to alleviate the work' of the Voice with Congress a 
jvw procedure was drawn up.First ,an agreement is drawn up. With this the Voice 
gees to (Jon ress and they can see that the money will be spent wisely. 

"As to relations with U““3 the number of Foreign Service officers * 
were increased in the Voice. It is also aimed to improve the nuality of 
p i\s on -.el. Duri ij my three years tenue of office there was a major increase 
i : Worldwide English and Spencial English broadcasting," added the director. 

A'‘ter this Mr.Loomis explained the coiArse of pr 'sent construction or 
about the p .anuing of new transmiiters. 

First, there is Greenville,N.C. “ow itftier consi^njbtion ,the Greenv lie 
nla-'t will consist of six 500 KW,six 250 if.'/ and six 50 KV! short v/ave transmitters, T-nS 
air da e for the- is estimated December 1962. Loomis thought that the project "was 
going along flU i^steady clip,-- mo^t of the antenna toners are up, the buildings 
were enclosed ip axpefltancy 0 ' the oncoming bad weather," and it was expected 
that under these circumstances work- will be able t~ gc on even ir bad weather. 

p>»*viect Larry in Monrovia is intended to to broadcast to best 
and orth Africa as well as to pa r ts in the Mediterranean.This is another important 
project, 3£t wi11 provide, for the first time. Voice coverage to the entire 
African continent. in proj ct will consist of six 2f.D r f. an’ two 5') kk sr.ort 
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T-ie director added: 

"T.ie rain was holding up the operations* There was some 3 
slackenin'' of the ’-ain in ] 962--':in 1961 the/ had ?,$0 inches of rain-- more 
than any year f r the last thirty yeard. 

" V.e have not yet any indicabior^ how many bidderijve will have for the 
construction, out wo have some indications from some responsible contractors that 
tney vrlll not bid because of the difficulties connected with the ob— such 
difficulties as to get material in the port, where shins sometimes have to wait 
a month before they can get in." 

Project NORTH in Wooffertor.,Shroposhire,England, intends to improve short 




wave coverage to Central Europe and the USSR, with alternate coverage ir~.. 

r of parts of the Near Eas£_^ 

i«g?obc ^Sfnd Africa. USIA at present leases six Jfti 50 KW short 
wave transmitters at Uooffertcn from the HOC. Project NORTH calls for the renlace¬ 
ment of these lease o'oj e cts with six 2p0 KW transmitters, short wave. On-air date 
is estimated before July 1961*. 

Project DELTA JUNIOR intends to provide land-based facilities in the 
Eastern Mediterranean to replace the United States Coast Guard Cutter Courie r 
now anchored off the island of Rhodes, presently the only medium wave transmitter 
of the Agency serving the Eastern Mediterranean area. Contemplated is one medium 
wave 15 KW trMKnitter and two 50 KW short wave ttransmipters. 
firector then added: 

The land hadjnot yet been obtained,but we hope to get it very 
shortly. The contract for the design of the facilities has been lot." 

''ontc.-.platod are seme transportable transmitters which,according 
to requirements, can be nut up whereever an energency arises for transmitters to 

reel a di°fic : Lt situation. 

,r are about to let bids for those said the director. ,r ..o have 
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"five bids under our budget esti vte. Vie have been encouraged because many 
< . have been > 

reputable firms Xzrp interester] and went further on this than our contract 

would warrant— probab y to get a reputation for this tyoe of job. V.'e hope 

to be a le to sign the contracts soon. FJy diverting two of the 5cjxw Short 

wa' r e transm 4 ters intended for Green-' r ille to this project, wo hope to get 

(original . 

these developed in six months, wr.ic’-’ is half of the^time estimated." 

Tne problem of the facilities, esoeciaily that of the transmitters, cannot b 
fully understood without examining one of tha chief problems of the Voice: 
jamming of its broadcasts behind the Iron and th" Eamboo Curtains* 

~n the previous chapter we have already briefly touched this difficult 
subject of jamming. Th C5 ~3g USSR jamming of the Voice of America broadcasts 
started in 19hS. The jamming of the satellite broadcasts started two years 
later. Since then the Soviets built up an estimated 2500 high-powered transmitters 
for jamming curposes and many low-powered ones. English language broadcasts 
to the !.i:SR remained unjammed, -f this estimate for high powered jamming fee 
transmitters in the Soviet Union is correct, it would mean that the Soviets 
have for jarming many times as many transmitters than the entire Free Vorid 
•oossesses for ordinary broadcast purposes. 

Thic jamming vert on ur.iterrrptecly until September '5th,1959, when 




ihita .hnisaihav came tc 
jamming vu jmsumed, it did not reacu its former intensity tfnti1 !*ay 1 ' 60 , 

_'T m 

after the U»U incident and the orchc-up summit meeting in r’aris. Seen after 
this event jamming of the loice oroaccasts in Georgian,Armenian and Irtcr in 
the iltic ler.ruares almost readied the 100 percertl 

Jamming ox the Russian and Ukrainian broadcasts of the Voice remained 
selective. T t arrears c.efnitely that Soviet jamming was, and is, directed 
a:?.'n:;t puJi'ical considerations. V.'oiOd news, talks abort life ir. A r .cr ! ca, 
c.lturcJ subjects and many other caff-^ories of talks arc left clone. Tj-c 
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ionosphere over considerable distances. This effect is called si y-wsve jamming 
and generally requires more rovmr than ground v;ave jamming. All Soviet jarring 
traisr.itters can radiate both ground, and sly-wave jamming. It is .estimated that 
a quarter of the jamors in the Soviet Union are powerful enough to jam effectively 
Ion' distance broadcasts. 

Vl'.en President Eisenhower returned from the ill-fated summit conference 
in I ay I960, he addressed the nation. The President's speech was carried by the 
Voice inSnrlish, Russia'',Armenian,Georgian,Lithuanian,Estonian and Latvian, as 
well as ether lanrauges. The Russian translation of the speech was running for ten 
minutes before the jamming started. 

'Tie Spanish lar. uage broadcasts to Latin America were by this time 

qra dio / 

intensified and by June 1560 1b locaTYstations in Latin American countries relayed 
the Voice of 'noric:|iror'ram to t^eir listeners. The number cf these stations, 
accenting Voice of America tames and records for relaying VOA programs is still 
on the growth. 

Jr. I960 the Voice of A erica also put into operation a new antenna in 
Munich,Germany, to improve :adio signals to West Africa. The birth of the new 
independent states was always celebrated by the Voice with a special program. Such 
was the case > _.amqngst others, when the newly attained independence of Mali, or the 
Somali Re nubile .or the Republic of the Congo was feted by spec: ad. broadcasts. Two 
Voice employee^ who spent severaljweeks irvAfrica, prepared material for these occ¬ 
asions. P 

Much of the Voice's 60 I; hours per wee!: broadcasts concerned the life ani 
culture of the [Jnited States, as did most of the b8C0 hours ner week of recorded 
Voice of America r-ro rams that were carried during this period by foreign radio 

stat.o^s. 


:P. tne secern naji 01 xyou. tr.e \,o ce of America increased its broadcasts 
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pattern,however,, was, and Is, not absolutely clear. Very often items normally 
.jammed are let through, aga’n, otherwise harmless broadcasts received disturbing 
jamming. 

The BBC was subjected to intensive jamming until February 5t v '> I960, when 
a nov; Soviet-uritosh cultural a reorient care into existence. After that the 

jpurring of BBC broadcasts ceased, until after the collapse of the summit meeting in £ 

Kay i 960 , when the B3C was treated in the sane way as the Voice: subjected tO 
selective jamming. 

T he satellites mostly are doing their owr. jamming. Poland stopped 
jamming the Voice broadcasts after the P 0 snar. riots in 1956, and Poland itself 
has not resumed jamming. Put VOA broadcasts to Foland are jammed partly by -<4 . 

Czechoslovak and partly by Soviet jammers, as both coutries have polish 
r.inorities alonn their borders with Poland.Albanian and Serbc-^rcat broadcasts 
are not jammed. VOA's Turkish and Persian broadcasts were jammed by the Soviets 
before 1959, but not since then. 

Jamming of the Chinese language broadcasts of the Voice began in 1956 

has 

and/since increased in intensity. VOA cp^)adcasts in the English language 
to the Far East are also jammed, but to somewhat smaller extent. 

As to the Soviet jamming methods: short wave jammers proparate 
tr.eir signal In two ways to impede recerticn. Sounds orooacated along the erou-d 
p ffective ly■ **blot out" all broadcasts that the Soviets wish to delete. Each 
of the jamming stations rtas a large number of transmitters, each jamming on 
cr.e frequency, .'one of the Moscow st-ti rs rre believed to be strong enough 
to ba.oo Oiin comolfctely tuc broaclcasts|cf the VO.'. It is believed teat a cooper¬ 
ation and a divici on of labor is established between the Moscow jamming r 


ether hind of sho-t wave iarmors are carried tv means of the 
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in English until the language could be heard at almost any moment of the day r 
the night. 

. ■" nc ' r: t: ' u American satellite ECHO I. vas; launched, the Voice of America 

r 

hr'adcast the tinedof its overflight in 32 langaugns. The Voice of America also 
carried the broadcasts of the historic sessions of the U.K. in the second half 
of I960. Much background analysis and information as well as the text of the speeches 
were provided by the Voice of America transmissions. 

T hree Voice of America programs were broadcast by Radio Moscow and prov¬ 
incial Soviet stations late in the year I960- this was the first of such activity 
under the U.S.-U33R cultural exchange apren e nt. 

In 1961 the new Director of the A.ency,Edward -R.Vurrow,stated: * 

"Our broadcasts live ever 88 hours a day in 35 languages." 

Yet we m.u s t remember that the Communiste have rut up a noH elaborate 
broad casting program. 0 or.nur.ist Bloc prora.-anda had a sharp rise in i 960 aral 1961, 
esr^ciall to Latin America, Afr J ca and the Far East as well as Southeast Asia. 

In Furore and in the “iddle East, the Cornunist radio information activities remained 
holding operations in oroer to permit the intensification elsewhere. 

Communist international broadcasting in 196(5 was steuped up to 
3200 hears weakly, an increase of 5L rercent over the previous f:ur years.Sir.o- 
Soviet broadtfMbing to Africa totalled 138 g hours per week, tenfold increase 
over the previous two years. I” Latin America, Communist crops. ar.da efforts 
increased considerably ar.o were further accelerated by the pre- and after-Castro 
events. Soviet to r adcastVnr in So’, oast -sia increased by 25 U(SiC «:it already 
in the year 1959. 

When the Berlin crisis a::a'n became acute in 1961, the Voice of America 
br adcact scec 4 al analyses aVd commentaries cn "Khrushchev's crisis" and sent cut 
additional news features di:-ec’ J> r r-'-n Berlin. 


. \ 
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To claiv-fy the ai.vs cf VS1A, Director George Vcnablo Alien issued a directive 
(based on an older one) ,ir lev w*.s purlin' d on Movc-.r.jr ],39oO. Ti s directive 
stated: 

—."Tr-^ long-range inhere t.s of the »'rl: a States are rorved by UfcE cormunic- 
atinr directj.y with the peonies of the world by radio. To "-■<? effective, the Voice 
of America :".ust wi r. tee attention and respect of the. listeners. These rrincipd.ec 
will coverr, the "OA broadcasts: 

"1$"0A will establish itself as a consistently reliable and authoritative 
source of news. OA news will be accurate, objective ar.d conpre ensive. 

"2. VGA will represent America, not any segment of American. society. It will 
therefore nresent a balanced and cc~ prehesive projection of significant ^ 

American thought and institutions. 

”3* Ac, an official, radio,’"OA will present the policies of the United 
States cl-arjy and effectively. 7CA will present responsible discussion 4£_ ard 
ooini.cn on these ’■olicles." 

After Edward R.I'urrow took over the directorship of the Agency, he 
reaffirmed t .is directive on May 1,1/61. 

Later on Kr.furrow, in a speech, stated: 

'"Ire voice cf th:_s courtly should be all the tine steady_firm but not 
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1 icose--"CATt^u rsg th c . convict: o~ t hat 
of threat**M* provocaticns./ 

end i 1, *“•- tr.at tne example of this ”aticn will be no re 

C __ 

important than its do-l.rs anu)y ords. if \r , in this generous ard causeious land, 
r.ih de oati-i-e i- erv.asir. ec’aj.;ty of ornoriunaty, a reasoned concern 
for the educaton, nealtn and equality under law of all our citizens, we will 
- ’or fully ft' net, and oror.ably 3c ter. .inn, the destiny of thr f>-ee wcrld." 

.0 ^^.t t.;-_ . o-.ce oi Ar.rica carried out its ccnelicated 


-»v1 rKPp’.oy I..-). ... 4 Jy.; 


audience 



